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ROMA QVi&tin, Strab. Ptol. et alii : Eih. Roma- 
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Rome was seated on the Tiber, and principally on 
its left bank, at a distance of aboiit 15 miles from its 
month. The observatory of the CoUegio Romano^ 
which is situated in the ancient Campus Martins, 
lies in 41° 53' 52" N. lat., and 12® 28' 40" long. E. 
of Greenwich. 

Rome lies in the vast plain now called the 
Campagna, which extends in a sonth-easterlj di- 
rection about 90 miles from Cape Lmaro, a 
little S. of CivUh Vecchioj to the Circaean pro- 
montory; whilst its breadth is determined by the 
mountains on the N£. and by the Mediterranean 
on the SW., in which direction it does not exceed 
about 27 miles in its greatest extent. • Looking from 
any of the heights of Rome towards the £., the 
horizon is bounded from the N. almost to the S. by 
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a nearly continnons chain of motintains, at a distance 
varying from about 10 to 20 miles. This side 
offers a prospect of great natural beauty, wnich, to 
the lover of antiquity, is still further enhanced by 
the many objects of classical interest which it pre- 
sents. In the extreme north, at a distance of about 
20 miles, lies the round and isolated mass of So- 
racte. Then follows the picturesque chun of the 
Sabine Apennines, in whidi the peaked and lofry 
summit of Lucretilis, now Monte GennarOj forms a 
striking feature. A few miles farther S., at the 
spot where the Anio precipitates its waters through 
the chain, lies Tibur, embosomed in its grey and 
sombre groves of olives. More southward still, and 
seated on the last declivities of the Sabine mountains, 
is the " frigidum Praeneste," celebrated for its Sortes 
and its temple of Fortune (Cic. Dio. ii. 41), and, 
like the neighbouring Tibur, one of the favourite re- 
sorts of Horace. (^Od. iii. 4.) A plain of 4 or 
5 miles in breadth now intervenes, after which the 
horizon is again intercepted by the noble form of 
Mons Albanus (JUtrnte Cavo)^ which closes the line 
of mountains towards the S. This mass is clearly 
of volcanic origin, and totally unconnected with the 
Apennines. The mountain awakens many historical 
recollections. Its summit was crowned by the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the common sanctuary 
and meeting place of the Latin cities, conspicuous 
from the surrounding plam, and even visible to the 
mariner. Beneath lay Alba Longa with its lake; 
at its southern foot Lanuvium, and on its northern 
declivity Tnsculum, consecrated by the genius and 
philosophy of Cicero. To the S. and SW. of Mons 
Albanus there is nothing to obstruct the view over 
the undulating plain till it sinks into the sea ; but 
on the W. and NW. the prospect is bounded to a very 
narrow compass by the superior elevation of Mons 
Janiculus and Mons Vaticanus. 

The plain marked out by these natund boundaries 
is intersected by two considerable rivers, the Tiber 
and the Anio. The former, at first called Albula, 
and afterwards Tiberis or Tibris (Liv. i. 3 ; Plin. 
iii. 5. 8. 9 ; Virg. Aen, viii. 330, &c.), eintering the 
plain between Soracte and the Sabine chain before 
described, bends its yellow course to the & At 
a distance of about 3 miles from Rome, it receives 
the Anio flowing from the eastward, and then with 
increased volume passes through the city and dis- 
charges itself into the sea at Ostia. The course of 
the Tiber marked the limits of Etruria : the angu- 
lar territory between it and the Anio is attributed to 
the Sabines; whilst on the southern side the line of 
the Anio and of the Tiber formed the boundary of 
Latium. 

The Campagna of Rome consists of undulating 
ridges, from which scanty harvests are gathered; 
but the chief use to which it is applied is the pas- 
.tnring of vast herds of cattle. These, with the 
picturesque herdsmen, mounted on small and half 
wild horses and armed with long poles or lances, are 
almost the only objects that br^ the monotony of 
a scene where scarce a tree is visible, and where 
even the solitary houses are scattered at wide in- 
tervals. Yet anciently the Campagna must have 
presented a very different aspect. Even within sight 
of Rome it was thickly studded with cities at first 
as flourishing as herself; and in those times, when 
" eveiy rood of ground maintained its man," it must 
have presented an appearance of rich cultivation. 

Such is the nature of the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. The celebmted group of 
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seven hills— fhe site on which the eternal city itself 
was destined to rise — stands on the left bank of the 
Tiber, ^o the K. of them is another hill, the Mons 
Pincins or Collis Hortoram, which was excluded from 
the ancient city, bat part of it was enclosed in the 
walls of Anrelian. The Tiber, at its entrance into 
Rome, very nearly approaches the foot of this hill, 
and then describes three bold carves or reaches ; 
first to the SW., then to the SE., and again to the 
SW. The distance from the spot where the Tiber 
enters the city to the SW. point of the Aventine is, 
in a direct line, aboat 2 miles. At the extremity of 
the second, or most eastern reach, it divides itself for 
a short space into two channels and forms an island, 
called the Insula Tiberina. At this spot, at about 
800 paces from its eastern bank, lies the smallest 
but most renowned of the seven hills, the Mons Ca> 
pitolinus. It is of a saddle-back shape, depressed in 
the centre, and rising into two eminences at its 
S. and N. extremities. On its N. or rather N£. 
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side, it most in ancient times have almost tonched 
the Collis Qoirinalis, the most northerly of the seven, 
from which a large portion was cat away by Trajan, 
in order to construct his foram. The Quirinalis is 
somewhat in the shape of a hook, ronning first to 
the SW., and then carving its extreme point to the 
S. Properly speaking, it is not a distinct hill, bat 
merely a tongue, projecting from the same common 
ridge which also throws rat the adjoining Vlminal 
and the two still more southern projections of the 
Esquiline. It will be seen from the annexed plan, 
without the help of which this description cannot be 
understood, that the Quirinal, and the southernmost 
and most projecting tongue of the Esquiline, almost 
meet at their extremities, and enclose a considerable 
hollow — which, however, is nearly filled up by the 
Viminal, and by the northern and smaller tongue of 
the Esquiline. These two tongues of the Esquiline 
were originally regarded as distinct hills, under the 
names of Cispius, the northern projection, and Op- 




PLAN OF THE SOMAN HILLS. 
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pius the sonthern one ; but they were afterwards 
eonsidered as one hill, in order not to exceed the 
prescriptive number of seven. S. of the Esquiline 
lies Mens Oaelius, the largest of the seven ; and to the 
W. of it Mons Aventinus, the next largest, tlie NW. 
side of which closely borders on the Tiber. In the 
centre of this garland of hills lies the lozenge-shaped 
Mons Palatinus, facing on the NW. towards the 
Capitoline, on the N£. towards the Esquiline, on the 
S£. towards the Caelian, and on the SW. towards 
the Aventine. 

It may be observed that, of the seven hills above 
described, the Quirinal and Viminal are styled colles, 
whilst the others, though without any apparent reason 
for the distinction, are called montes. It cannot de- 
pend upon their height, since those called coUes are 
as lofty as those dignified with the more im})Osing 
name of tnontes ; whence it seems probable that the 
difference originated in the ancient traditions re- 
specting the Septimontlum. A less important emi- 
nence, called Velia, which was not reckoned as 
a distinct hill, projected from the NE. side of the 
Palatine towards the Esquiline, and separated the 
two valleys which in after times became the sites of 
the Forum Romanum and of the Colosseum. The 
Germalus was another but still smaller ofiBshoot, or 
spur, of the Palatine, on its western side. 

On the opposite bank of the Tiber, Mons Vaticanus 
and Mons Janiculus rise, as before remarked, to a 
considerably greater height than the hills just de- 
scribed. The former cdf these lies opposite to the 
Pincian, but at a considerable distance from the 
river, thus leaving a level space, part of which was 
called the Ager Vaticanus, whilst the portion nearest 
the river obtained the name of Prata Quinctia. To 
the S. of Mons Vaticanus, and close to the river, at 
the extreme western point of its first reach, the 
Mons Janiculus begins to rise, and runs almost 
straight to the S. till it sinks into the plain opposite 
to Mons Aventinus. The open space between this 
hill and the southernmost curve of the Tiber formed 
the Begio Transtiberina. The sinuous course of the 
river from the Pincian to the Capitoline left a still 
more extensive plain between its left bank and the 
hills of Bome, the northern and more extensive por- 
tion of which formed the Campus Martius, whilst its 
southern part, towards the Capitohne, was called the 
Prata Flaininia. 

From the preceding description it will be per- 
ceived that the Capitoline, Aventine, Caelian, and 
Palatine were completely isolated hills, separated 
from one another by narrow valleys. Those valleys 
which lay nearest the Tiber seem, in their original 
state, to have foimed a marsh, or even a lake. Such 
was the Vallis Murcia, between the Palatine and 
Aventine, in later times the seat of the Circus Max- 
imus ; as well as the low ground between the Pala- 
tine and river, afterwards known as the Velabrum 
and Forum Boarium ; and perhaps even part of the 
Forum Bomanum itself. Thus, in the combat be- 
tween the Bomans and Sabines, on the spot after- 
wards occupied by the forum, the affrighted horse 
of Mettius Curtius, the Sabine leader, is described 
as carrymg him into a marsh. (Liv. i. 12.) 
Nay, there are grounds for believing that the Tiber, 
in the neighbourhood of Bome, formed at a very re- 
mote period an arm of the sea, as pure marine sand 
is often found there. (Niebuhr, Lect on Ethnogr. 
YoL ii. p. 39.) 

In order to assist the reader in forming a clear 
idea of the nature of the Boman hills, we shall here 
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insert a few measurements. They are taken from a 
paper by Sir George Schukburg in the ** Philoso- 
phical Transactions," An. 1777 (vol. Ixvii. pt 2. 
p. 594), and have been esteemed the most accurate. 
(Becker, Handbuch, vol. i. p. 83, note.) Other 
measurements by Calandrelli are also annexed. The 
latter are according to the Paris foot, which equals 
12*785 inches English. 

Height above the Mediterranean:—- 

Feet. 
Janiculum, near the VUla Sjpada - 260 
Aventine, near Priory of Malta - - 117 
Palatine, floor of imperial palace - - 133 
Caelian, near the Claudian aqueduct - 125 
Esquiline, floor of S. Maria Maggiore 154 
Capitoline, W. end of the Tarpelan rock 118 
Viminal and Quirinal at their junction, in 
the Carthusian church, baths of Dio- 
cletian - . - . . 141 
Pincian, garden of the ViUa Medici - 165 

Tiber, above the Mediterranean . . 83 
Convent of St. Clare in the Via de* Spec- 

chi 27 

Forum, near the arch of Severus - . 34 

Measurements from Calandrelli, in his and Conti's 
Opuscoli a^tronomid efisid (jap, Sachse, Gesch, 
der Stadt Rom^ vol. i. p. 697): — 

Paris feet 
Janiculum, floor of the church of S. Pie^ 
tro in Montorio (not the highest point 

♦ of the hill) 185 

Aventine, floor of S, Aleasio - - 146 

Palatine, floor oi S. Bofiaventura - 160 

Caelian, floor of S. Giovanni LcUerano 158 

Esquiline, floor of S. Maria Maggiore - 177 

Capitol, floor of S. Maria d Araceli - 151 

Viminal, floor of 5. Z.oren2o - - 160 

Quirinal, PaUaezo Qudrinah • - 148 

Pincian, floor of S. Trinitd di Monti . 150 
Vatican, floor of S. Pietro - - - 93 

In ancient times, however, the hills must have ap- 
peared considerably higher than they do at present, 
as the valleys are now raised in many places from 
15 to 20 feet above their former level, and in some 
parts much more. (Lumisden, Ant. of Rome^ p^ 
137.) This remark is more particularly appli- 
cable to the forum, which is covered with rubbish to 
a great depth ; a circumstance which detracts much 
from the apparent height of the Capitoline; whose 
sides, too, must formerly have been much more 
abrupt and precipitous than they now are. The 
much superior height of the Janiculum to that of any 
of the hills on the W. bank of the Tiber, will have 
been remarked. Hence it enjoyed a noble prospect 
over the whole extent of the city and the Campa^na 
beyond, to the mountains which bound the easterp 
horizon. The view has been celebrated by Martial 
(iv, 64), and may be still enjoyed either from the 
terrace in front of S. Pieiro in Montorio^ or from 
the spot where the Fontana Paolina now pours its 
abundant waters : — 

" Hinc septem dominos videre montes 
Et totam licet aestimare Bomam, 
Albanos quoque Tusculosque coUes 
Et quodcunque jacet sub urbe frigns." 

Cldiatb. 

The climate of Bome appears to have been 
much colder in ancient times than it is at prd« 
3 B 2 
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Bent. DkmTBiiia (xiL 8) records a winter in which 
the snow lay more than 7 feet deep at Borne, when 
hoQses were destroyed and men and cattle perished. 
Another severe winter, if it be not the same, is 
mentioned by Liyy (v. 13) as occnrrmg b.c. 398, 
when the Tiber was frozen over and the roads ren- 
dered impassable. (Of. xL 45, &c.) Avery severe 
winter is also alluded to by St Augnstin {de Civ. 
Deiy iii. 17). That such instances were rare, how- 
ever, appears from the minuteness with which they 
are recorded. Yet tEere are many passages in the 
classics which prove that a moderate degree of win- 
ter cold was not at all unnsual, or rather that it was 
of ordinary occurrence. Thus Pliny (xvii. 2) speaks 
of long snows as being beneficial to the com ; and 
allusions to winter will be found m Cicero (jad Qu> 
Fr. u. 12), Horace (OA L 9, iii. 10), Martial (iv. 18), 
and in numerous otiier passages of ancient writers. 
At the present time the occurrence of even such a 
degree of cold as may be inferred from these passages 
is extremely rare. One or two modem instances of 
severe winters are indeed recorded; but, generally 
speaking, snow seldom £&lls, and never lies long upon 
the ground. This change of climate is accounted 
for by Dr. Arnold as follows: " Allowing that the 
peninsular form of Italy must at all times have had 
its effect in softening the climate, still the woods and 
marshes of Cisalpine Gaul, and the perpetual snows 
of the Alps, far more extensive than at present, 
owing to the uncultivated and uncleared state of 
Switzerland and Geraiany, could not but have been 
felt even in the neighbourhood of Rome. Besidls,. 
even in the Apennines, and in Etraria and in Latium, 
the forests occupied a far greater space than in 
modem times ; t^is would increase the quantity of 
rain, and consequently the volume of wat«r in the 
rivers; the floods would be greater and more nume- 
rous, and before man's dominion had completely sub- 
dued the whole country, there would be a large ac- 
cumulation of water in the low grounds, which would 
still further increase the coldness of the atmo- 
sphere." {Hist of Rome, vol. i. p. 449.) 

But if the Boman climate is ameliorated with re- 
gard to the rigour of its winters, there is no reason 
to believe that the same is the case with respect to 
that unhealthy state of the atmosphere called mo- 
laria. In ancient times, Bome itself appears to have 
been tolerably free from this pestilence, which was 
confined to certain tracts of the surrounding country. 
This may have been partly owing to its denser 
population; for it is observed that in the more 
thickly inhabited districts of Bome there is even 
at present but little mcdaria. Strabo, speaking 
of Latium, observes that only a few spots near 
the coast were marshy and unwholesome (v. p. 
231), and a little further on gives positive testi- 
mony to the healthiness of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome (i^e^ris 8* icrX letZia, rh. yukv 
vphs r^y 'P<ifi.riv avvivrovra Koi rh irpodurrfia 
abr^Sf tA 8i irphs riiv ddXxLTrav ra fihv odv irpbs 
riiv ^dXarroty ?irr6y hrriy vytewdf ra 5i &Wa M- 
ycayd re Ktd vapoar\7i<rlas i^riaierifieya, ib. p. 239). 
To the same purpose is the testimony of Livy, who 
represents Camillus describing the hills of Bome as 
" saluberrimos colles;" and of Cicero (de Rep. ii. 6): 
" locumque delegit et fontibus abundantem et in re- 
gione pestilenti salubrem : colles enim sunt, qui cum 
perflantur ipsi, turn afierant umbram vallibus," It 
is surprising how Becker {Hcmdbuch, p. 82) can in- 
terpret Cicero's meaning in this passage to be that 
the lower parts of Bome were unhealthy, when it is 
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obvious that he meant just the reverse, ^ that the 
shade of the hills secured their healthiness. Little 
can be inferred with regard to any permanent ma- 
laria from the altars which we are told were erected 
to the goddesses Orbona and Febris on the Esquiline 
and in other places. (Cic. N. Z). ii. 25 ; Plin. U. 6 ; 
Valer. Max. ii. 5. § 6.) Even the most healthy 
spots are not always exempt from fevers, much less 
a populous city during the heats of autumn. The 
climate of Bome is at present reckoned unhealthy 
from June till October; but Horace dreaded only the 
autumnal heats. {Od. ii. 14. 15"; Sai, ii. 6. 19.) 
The season is more accurately defined in his Epistle 
to Maecenas, where he places it at the ripening of 
the fig : — f 

^ dum ficus prima calorque 
Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris.** 

{Ep. L 7. 5.) 

In the same epistle (v. 10) he seems to expect as 
a usual occurrence that the Alban fields would be 
covered with snow in the winter. 

PABT 1. HISTOBY OF THE CITY. 

L Traditions respecting the Foundations 

OF Bomb. 

The history of the foundation of Bome is lost in 
the darkness of remote antiquity. When the great- 
ness of the city, and its progress in arts and lettei-s, 
awakened curiosity respecting its origin, authentic 
records on the subject, if indeed they had ever ex- 
isted, were no longer to be found. Hence a license 
of conjecture which has produced at the least no fewer 
than twenty-five distinct legends respecting the foun- 
dation of Bome. To record all these, many of which 
are merely variations of the same story, would be 
beside the purpose of the present article. The 
student who desires a complete account of them will 
find them very clearly stated in Sir G. Comewall 
Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the early 
Roman History (vol. i. p. 394, seq.), and also, though 
not so fully, in Niebuhr's History of Rome (Eng. 
Transl. vol. i. p. 214, seq.), chiefly derived from the 
following ancient sources: Dionys. Halic i. c. 72 
— 74; Pint Rom, 1, 2; Servius, ad Virg, Aen, 
i. 273; and FeatuSj 8. v. Roma. The importance 
of the subject, however, and the frequent allusions 
to it in the classical writers, will not permit us to 
pass it over in perfect silence; and we shall therefore 
mention, as compendiously as possible, some of the 
principal traditions. 

All the theories on the subject may be reduced to 
three general heads, as follows : — I. That Bome was 
founded in the age preceding the Trojan War. IL 
That it was founded by Aeneas, or other persons, a 
little after the fall of Troy. III. That Bomulus, 
grandson of Numitor, king of Alba Longa, was its 
founder, several centuries after the Trojan War. ^ 

Many who held the first of these opinions ascribed 
the building of Bome to the Pelasgi, and thought 
that its name was derived from the force (pdofiij) of 
their arms. (Pint. Rom, 1.) Others regarded it 
as having been founded by an indigenous Italian 
tribe, and called Yalentia, a name of the same im- 
port, which, after the arrival of Evander and other 
Greeks, was translated into Rome. (Niebuhr, Hist 
vol. i. p. 214.) A more prevalent tradition than 
either of the preceding was, that the city was first 
founded by the Arcadian Evander, about sixty years 
before the Trojan War. The fact that Evander 
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iettted on the PaUUiH hill seema Bko to have been 
somelimes accepted t^ those who referred the nal 
Gmodntion of Borne to s mnch iMer period. The 
tradition respecting Ibis EMtlement is intereetjng to 
tbe topographer, u the names of certun places at 
Borne were eaid to be derived from circuDistanc^g 
connected with it. Tbe Palatinm, or PalstiDe hill, 
it«elf was tlunight to haie been named after ihe Ar- 
cadian town of Pallanlinm, tbe r and 01 
bean dropped in the conrse of time ; though others 
derived the appcUation in different wajB, and espe- 
dallj bom PaUss, the grandson of Evander bj his 
diogbter Djna and Hen^nles (Fans. riii. " 
EKonja. i. 32.) So, too, the Porta Cannentaii 
the Servian dt7 derivod its name (rom a neighbonr- 
ing altar of CannenCis, 01 Carmenta, Uie midier of 
ETODder. (Dionys. /. o.j Virg. Am. yiii 338.) 
Nothing indeed can be a more striking proof of tiie 
antiqnitj of tbia tradition, as well as d tbe deep root 
which it must have taken among tbe Soman people 
than the drcumstance that to a late period diria 
huioniB Gontinned to be [aid to Carmenta, as well 
as to Evander himself. Another indicat' 
ainiilar tendency was (he belief wbicb 
among the Bomans, and was entertained 
such nriteiB as Livj and Tacitna, that letters and 
the arts of civilisaUon nere first intniduFed among 
ihem Ij Evander. (Liv. i. 7; Tac Am. ' ' ' 
Plot. Q. R. SB.) 

The greater part of Ihoee who held the 
opinion regarded Aeneas, or fflie of his immediate 
deaceiidaiite, aa the founder of Rome. Thta theoi? 
was partioolarlj cnrrent among Greek writera. 
Sometimes the Trojans alone were regarded aa the 
foondera ; aometimes thoj are represented as aoiting 
in the task with tbe Aborigines. Occaaioualiy, bow- 
ever, Greeka are snbetiluted for Trojana, and the 
origin of Borne la ascrii>ed to a son of Uljssee and 
Circe ; naj, m one case Aeneas is represented as 
coming into Ilal; in company with Uljsses. Bnt 
thongh thb view was more particularly Grecian, it 
was adopted by eone Latin writers of high repute. 
Sallnat (Cat 6) ascribes a Trojan origin to Home ; 
sod Pri^Brtina (iv. 1), wilhont eipresaly naming 
Aeneas aa the founder, evidently i«fers its origin to 

"Hoc quodconqne vides, hospee,qna maxima Roma' 
Ante Phrygem Aenean collia et herba fuit ; * 



though in the same passage he also refers to the 
occupatioQ of the Palatine hill by Evander. One 
very prevalent form of this tradition, which appears 
to have been known to Aristotle (Dionya. i. 72), 
repreeonts either a matron or a female slave, named 
Eom<. as burning the ships after the Trojans bad 
landed. They were thus compelled to remain ; and 
when the eettlement became a QonriahiDg city, they 
named it alter the woman who had been the cause 
of ila fouodation. 

The third form of tradition, which ascribed tbe 
origin of Rome to Romntus, was by tar the most 
universally recdved among the Romans. It mnat 
be ngacded aa ulUmalely fbrming the national tra- 
dition ; and there is every probability tbat it was of 
native growth, as many 1^ its incidents serve Co ex- 
plain Roman rilea and Institutions, auch as the wor- 
ship of Vesta, the Lupercaha, Larentalia, Lemuria, 
Arval BrotbSfB, Sec. (I^wia, vol. i. p. 409.) The 
legend was of high aotiqoity among the Romans, 
although interior in this respect to eoma of the Greek 
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■ipuiiuiti ^ It was recorded in its present /brm by 
Fabios Pictor, one of the earliest Roman annalist*, 
and was adopted by other ancient antiquariana and 
historiana (Dionys, i. 79). Nay,from the testimony 
of Livy we may infer that it prevailed at a much 
earlier date, einoe he tells na (z. S3) that an image 
of the aho-wolf Bockhng the two royal infants waa 
erected near the Ficoe Ruminalis by the cnrule aedilee, 
296.* The etoiy Is too w*U known to be re- 



peated here. We shall merely remark (hat altbongh 
according to thia tradition Aeneas still remains the 
mythical ancestor of the Romans, yet that the bnilding 
of two dtiee and the lapse of many generatJons in- 
tervene between bis arrival in Italy W the fonnda- 
tion of Rome by hia descendant Rononlns. Aeneas 
himself founds Lavinium, and bia son Ascaniua 
Alba Longa, after a lapse of thirty yeaia. We are 
iitUa concerned about tbe sovereigns who are sup- 
posed to have reigned in the latter city down lo the 
''"- of Nnmitor, the grandfather of Romulns, ei- 

It has been conjectured that this was probably 
ame atalne men«oned by Cicero (de Dir. i. 12, 
Cat. iiL 8), and described as having been struck by 
lightning ; but thia can hardly be (he case, as tlw 
unage described by Cicero stood in the Capit/d. 
' ' ronie statue answering Cicero's descriptiiHt is 
pneerved in the Capitoline Moseum at Borne, 
which is regarded by Niebuhr as a genuine relic 
(Hitt, vol i. p. 210), and has been immor- 
1 in the verse of Bjron. A modem criUc 
t a production too clumay ftr the stats of Ro- 
,rt at the tune assigned bj Livy, and think.1 
he holes in tbe hind-leg of the wolf were not 
produced by lightning, hut arise from a defect in 
the casting. (Brum, Rumt and if uteuiai of Sotw, 
p. 8 1 .) Fabius Pictor, however, who mentions thia 
etalne in the passage cited from his work by 
Dioojsins (I. c), expressly remarks tbe primitive 
nature of its workmanship, — xii^J"" wonf^iaTa 
woAiunt ipyaaias, — though conudsrably less than 
a ceatuiy must have ebpsed between bis time and the 
data of its erectico. It was rnde, therefore, even 
when compared with the state of Roman art towards 
end 1^ the third century b. c., thongh it had 
L erected only at the beginning of tbat century. 
Mommaen ia inclined 10 believe that tbe Ca^toline 
. the geniune one erected by the Ogahiii and 
desciibed by Livy, from the circumstance of its 
J been found near the arot of Severoa. (Zle 
CoRutto Jiom., in tbe Atmali deO' Initituto, 1S44. 
vol. ivL p. 300.) Whoever has seen tbe group will 
perhaps at all events agrw with Winckebnaun that 
the twins are evidentiy of a different period from 
the wolf. 
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cept ia 80 Car as they may serve to ascertMn the era 
of Borne. The accoant which has the most preten- 
sions to accuracy is that given by Dionysius (L 65, 
70, 71) and by Diodorus (Fr. lib. viii. vol. iv. p. 21, 
Bipont). The sum of the reigns here given, allowing 
five years for that of Aeneas, who died in the seventh 
year after the taking of Troy, is 432 years — 
that is, down to the second year of Numitor, when 
Borne was founded by Bomulos, in the first year of 
the 7th Olympiad. Now this agrees very closely 
with Yarrows era for the foundation of B(Hne, viz., 
753 B. c. For Troy having been taken, according 
to the era of Eratosthenes, in 1184 b. c., the differ- 
ence between 1184 and 753 leaves 431 years for 
the duration of the Alban kingdom. 

Varro's date for the foundation of Bome is that 
generally adopted. Other authorities place it rather 
kter: Cato, in 751 B.a; Polybins,in 750; Fabins 
Pictor, in 747. 

This is not the place to enter into the question 
whether these dates of the Alban kings were the 
invention of a later age, in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of chronology. It will suffice to remark 
that the next most prevalent opuiion among those 
Romans who adopted the main points of this tradition 
assigned only three centuries to the Alban kings 
before the foundation of Rome. This was the opinion 
of Virgil ^Aen, i. 272),— 

** Hie jam tercentum totos regnabitur annos," 

— of Justin, of Trogus Pompeius (xliii. 1), and of 
Livy (i. 29), who assigns a period of 400 years 
for the existence of Alba, and places its destruction 
a century after the foundation of Rome. At all 
events the preponderance of testimony tends very 
strongly to show that Rome was not founded till 
several centuries after the Trojan War. Timaeus 
seems to have been the first Greek writer who 
adopted the account of the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus. (Niebuhr, Hist vol. L p. 218.) 

XI. The City of Romulus. 

The Roman histoiians almost unanimously relate 
that Rome originally consisted of the city founded by 
Romulus on the Palatine. (Liv. i. 7 ; Yell. i. 8 ; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 24; Dionys. i. 88; Gell. xiii. 14; Ov. 
TV. iii. 1. 29, &c) The ancient settlement of Evan- 
der on the same hiU, as well as a dty on the Capi- 
toline called Satumia (Yarr. L, L. v. § 42, Mull. ; 
Festus, p. 322, Miill.), and another on Mons Jani- 
culus called Aenea or Antipolis (Dionys. i. 73; Plin. 
iii. 9), must be supposed to have disappeared at the 
time of its foundation, if indeed they haid ever existed. 
It seems probable enough, as Dionysius says, that 
villages were previously scattered about on the 
seven hills ; but the existence of a place called Ya- 
tica or Yaticum, on the right bank <^ the Tiber, and 
of a Quirium on the Quirinal, rests solely on the 
conjecture of Niebuhr (Hist vol. i. p. 223, seq., 
289, seq., Eng. Trans.) 

Pomoerivm. — Tacitus has given in the following 
passage the fullest and most authentic account of the 
circuit of the Romulean city: "Sed initium con- 
dendi, et quod pomoerium Romulus posaerit, noscere 
hand absurdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario, ubi 
aereum tauri simulacrum adspicimus, quia id genus 
animalium aratro subditur, sulcus designandi oppidi 
coeptus, ut magnam Herculis aram aniplecteretur. 
Inde certis spatiis interjecti lapides, per ima montis 
Palatini ad aram Consi, mox ad Curias Yeteres, 
turn ad sacellum Larum; furunique Romanum et 
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Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatio additum 
urbi credidere." (J fin. xii. 24.) 

According to this description, the point where the 
furrow of the pomoerium commenced was marked by 
the statue of a bull, whence the name of the Forum 
Boarium was by some writers afterwards derived. 
The Forum Boarium lay under the westernmost 
angle of the Palatine ; and the furrow probably 
began a little beyond the spot where the Arcus 
Argentarius now stands, close to the church of S. 
Giorgio m Velabro, embracing the altar of Hercules, 
or Ara Maxima, which stood in the same forum : — 

<< Constituitque sibi, quae Maxima dicitur, aram, 
Hie ubi pars urbis de bove uomen habet'* 

(Ov./'a#ti.581.) 

Hence it proceeded along the north side of the 
Yallis Murda (Circus Maximus), as iar as the 
Ara CgsoL According to Becker XHcmdbuch, p. 98, 
de Muritj ^c. p. 11), this altar must be sought 
towards the lower end of the Circus, near the 
southernmost angle of the Palatine ; but he gives no' 
authority for this opinion, which is a mere assump* 
tion, or rather a petitio princ^m from the passage 
of Tacitus before quoted, whence he thinks that it 
must necessarily be referred to the spot indicated. 
{Handb. p. 468, and p. 665, note 1438.) But there 
is nothing at all in the words of Tacitus to warrant 
this inference ; and there seems to be no good reason 
why we should dispute the authority of TertuUian, 
from whom we learn that the Ara Consi stood near 
the first meta of the circus, and therefore somewhere 
near the middle of the SW. side of the Palatine 
("et nunc araConso illi in Circo defossa est ad primas 
metas," de Sped. 6). Hence, after turning, of course, 
the southernmost point of the Palatine, where the 
Septizonium of Severus afterwards stood, the po- 
moerium proceeded through the valley between tiie 
Palatine and Caelius ( Via de S. Gregorio) to the 
Curiae Yeteres. The situation of this last place has 
been the subject of much dispute. Niebuhr (^Hist. 
vol. i. p. 288), though with some hesitation (ib. note 
735), and Bunsen (^Beschreibungj vol. i. p. 138), 
place the Curiae Yeteres near the baths of Titus on the 
Esquiline, and they are followed by MnWer (^Etruskerj 
vol. iL p. 143). This view appears, however, to be 
founded on no authority, except that of the modern 
writers Blondus Flavins and Lucius Faunus, who 
state that the pai-t of the Esquiline called Carinae, 
and even the baths of Titus themselves, were de- 
signated in ancient notarial documents as " Curia 
Yetus.** But, first, it is highly improbable that 
Tacitus, in his description, should have t^ken so long 
a stride as from the Ara Consi, in the middle of the 
SW. side of the Palatine, to the Ei>quiline, without 
mentioning any intervening place. Again: if the 
line of the pomoerium had proceeded so far to the N., 
it must have embraced the Yelia as well as the Pa- 
latine, as Bunsen assumes (I. c); and this must have 
destroyed that squareness of form which, as we shall 
see further on, procured for the city of Romulus the 
appellation of " Roma Quadrata." That -the furrow 
was drawn at right angles following the natural line 
of the hill we are assured by more than one au- 
thority (vfpiypdtpei Tfrpdyojyoy o"x^/wi ^y \6^^y 
Dionys. i. 88; antiquissimum pomoerium, quod a 
Romulo institutum est. Palatini montis radicibus 
terminabatur, Gell. xiii. 14). But, further, it may 
be shown from satisfactory testimony that the Curiae 
Yeteres were not seated on the Esquiline, but between 
the Palatine and Caelian. Thus the Notitia^ in de- 
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scribing the 10th Begio, or Palatiam, marks the 
boundaries as follows, taking the reverse direction of 
that followed by Tacitus: " Continet casam Bomuli, 
aedem Matris Deum et ApoUinis Rhamnusii, Penta- 
pylum, domnm Augustinianam et Tiberianam, Au- 
guratorium, aream Palatinam, aedem Jovis Victoris, 
domum Dionis, Curiam Veterem, Fortunam Bespici- 
entem, Septlzonium Divi Severi, Victoriam German!- 
cianam, Lupercal/' The Curiae Veteres are here 
mentioned in the singular number; but there is some 
authority for this deviation. Thus Ovid (^Fast. ill. 
139) says:— 

" Janua tunc regis posita viret arbore Phoebi; 
Ante tuas fit idem, Curia prisca, fores/' 

where the Curia Prisca is identified with the Curiae 
Veteres by the following passage inMacrobius: — 
" Eodem qnoque ingrediente mense tam in Jiegia 
Curiuqne atque fiaminnm domibus, laureae veteres 
novis laurels mutabantur." (SkU. i. 12.) Now, in order 
to determine the precise situation of the Curia Vetus of 
the Notitioy it must be borne in mind that the " Domus 
Augustiniana,'' or palace of Augustus, occupied a 
considerable portion of the NE. side of the Palatine, 
commencing at the N. comer, as will be shown in 
treating the topography of the later city, and end- 
ing probably opposite to the arch of Titus, where 
the entrance was situated. Proceeding eastward, 
along the same side of the hiU, we find enumerated 
the Aaguratorium and Area Palatina. Then follows 
the temple of Jupiter Victor, which we must not 
confound, as Becker dom (^Handb. p. 100, cf. p. 422, 
note -847; ^ee Preller, Regioneny p. 186), with that 
of Jupiter Stator, since the latter, according to the 
NotUia, lay rather more northwards in the 4th 
Kegio, and probably on or near the Summa Sacra 
Via. That of Jupiter Victor, then, must have lain 
to the £. of the palace, and, as there is but a short 
space left on this side of the hill, it is probable that 
the Domus Dionis must be placed at least at its 
extreme NE. angle, if not on the side facing the 
Caelian. The Curia Vetus, of course, lay more to 
the S., and perhaps towards the middle of the £. 
side of the Palatine. Its site near the temple (or 
statue) of Fortuna Bespiciens is confirmed by die 
Basis CapitoUnay which mentions in the 10th Begio 
a " Vicus Curiarum " near to another of Fortuna 
Bespiciens. (Gruter, Inscr. ccl.) The fourth point 
mentioned by Tacitus — the A^es Lamm — lay on 
the Summa Sacra Via, and therefore at about the 
middle of the NE. side of the Palatine hilL ('* Aedem 
Lamm in Summa Sacra Via,** Mon. Ancyr. ; ^ Ancus 
Hartius (habitavit) in Summa Sacra Via, nbi aedes 
Larum est," Solin. i. 24.) At this point the historian 
finishes his description of the pomoeriam of Bomulus, 
and proceeds to say that the forum and Capitol 
were believed to have been added to the city not by 
that monarch but by Titus Tatius. Hence he is 
charged with leaving about a third of the pomoerium 
undefined ; and, in order to remedy this defect, 
Becker (de Mtirisj ^c. p. 14, Handb. p. 102), not 
without the sanction of other critics and editors, 
proposes to alter the punctuation of the passage, and 
to read ** turn ad sacellum Lamm fommqoe Bo- 
manum ; et Capitolium non a Bomulo," &c. But in 
trath httle is gained by this proceeding — only the 
short space from the arch of Titus to the N. point 
of the Palatine, whilst the remuning part of the 
line from thence to the Fomm Boarium still remuns 
ondescribed. But what is worse, even this little is 
gained at the expense of tmth ; since, strictly speak- 
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ing, a line drawn from the Acdes Lanmi to the forum 
would include the temple of Vesta (S. Maria Lib^ 
ratrice\ which, as we learo from Dionysius (iL 65), 
lay outside the walls of Bomulus. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the emended punctuation, it might be 
doubtful whether Tacitus meant that the forum was 
included in the Bomulean city, or not; and it was 
apparently to obviate this objection that Becker 
proposed to insert hoc before et (hoc et Capitolium). 
But these are liberties which sober criticism can 
hardly allow with the text of such a writer. Tacitus 
was not speaking like a common topographer or 
regionary, who is obliged to identify with painful 
accuracy every step as he proceeds. It is more con- 
sistent with his sententious style that, havmg car- 
ried the line thus far, he left his readers to complete 
it from the rough indication — which at the same 
time conveyed an important historical fact — that 
the fomm and Capitol, which skirted at some dis- 
tance the northern angle of the hill, were added by 
Tatius, and lay therefore outside the walls of Bo- 
mulus. His leaders could not err. It was well 
known that the original Bome was square; and, 
having mdicated the middle point in each of the 
sides, he might have been charged with dulness had 
he written, ^ turn ad sacellum Larum, inde ad forum 
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BoMrimn * Btuuen, however, has aieamed from the 
omittsioQ that the line of wall nerer proceeded be- 
Tond the Saoellnm Lanun, and that, indeed, it was 
not needed; the remaining space being sufficiently 
defended by a marsh or lake which snrrounded 
it (^Betchr, vol. I p. 138.) Bat, as the Saoellom 
Larom lay on high groond, on the top of the Velian 
ridge, this coold not have been a reason for not 
carrying the wall further; and even if there was 
^ marsh lower down, we cannot bnt suppose, as 
Becker observes (ds Mur. p. 14), that the pomoe- 
rinm most have been carried on to its termination. 
Indeed the Porta Bomanula, one of the gates of the 
Bomnlean city, lay, as we shall presently see, on the 
NW. side, a little to the N. of the spot whence 
Tadtns commences his descriptacm; and if there was 
a gate there, ii fortiori there was a waU. 

The line described by Tacitus is that of the fur- 
row, not of the actual wall; but, in the case at least 
of a newly founded city, the wall must have veiy 
closely followed this lineu The space between them 
— the wall being inside— waa the pomoerium, 
literalty, " behind the wall ** (post moerum — mu- 
rum); and this space could not be ploughed or cul- 
tivated. The line of the furrow, or boundary of the 
pomoerium, was marked by stones or cippL The 
name pomoerium was also extended to another open 
space within the walls which was kept free fin>m 
buildings. The matter is very clearly explained by 
Livy in the following'passage: — " Pomoerium, verbi 
vim solum intuentes, postmoerium inter|ffetantur 
esse. Est autem magis drca murum locus, quern 
in condendis nrbibus olim Etrusci, qua murum duc- 
turi essent, certis circa termims inaugurato c<»8e- 
crabant: nt neque interiore parte aedificia moenibus 
continuarentur, quae nunc vnlgo etiam conjongunt; 
et extrinsecus puri aliquid ab humano cnltu pateret 
soli. Hoc spatiam, quod neqUe habitari neque 
arari fas erat, non magis quod post murum esset, 
quam quod mums post id, pomoerium Bomani ap- 
pellarunt: et in urbis incremento semper, quantum 
moeuia processura erant, tantum termini hi conse- 
crati proferebantur " (i. 44). Every city founded, 
like Bome, after the Etruscan manner, had a po- 
moerium. The rites observed in drawing the boun- 
dary line, called ^ primigenius sulcus " (Paul. Diac 
p. 236, Miill.), were as foUows : the founder, dressed in 
Gabinian &sbion (cinctu Gabioo), yoked to a plough, 
on an auspicious day, a boll and a cow, the former 
on the off side, the latter on the near side, and, pro- 
ceeding always to the left, drew the furrow marking 
the boundary of the pomoerium. There was a mys- 
tical meaning in the ceremony. The bull on the 
outside denoted that the males were to be dreadful 
to external enemies, whilst the cow inside typified 
the women who were to replenish the city with in- 
habitants. (Joann. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 50.) The 
furrow represented the ditch ; the clods thrown up, 
the wall; and persons followed the plough to throw 
inwards those dods which bad fallen outwards. At 
the places left for the gates, the plough was lifted 
up and carried over the profane space. (Varr. L. L. 
V. § 143, MM.; Pint. Q.R, 27, Rom. 11.) The 
whole process has been summed up in the following 
vigorous words of Cato: — " Qui urbem novam con- 
det,tauro et vacca aret; ubi araverit, murum faciat; 
ubi portam vult esse, aratrum sostollat et portet, 
et portam vocet." (ap. Isidor. xv. 2, 3.) 

The religious use of the pomoerium was to define 
the boundary of the auspicia urbana, or city au- 
spices. (Varr. I c.) So Gellius, from the books of 
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the Boman angnrs: "' Pomoerium est locus intra 
agrum efiatum per totius urbis circuitum pone muros 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui &cit finem 
uxtani anspidi" (xiii. 14). From this passage it 
appears that the pomoerium itself stood within 
another district called the "ager effittus." This 
was also merely a religious, or augural, division of 
territory, and was of five kinds, viz. the ager Bo- 
manns, Gabinus, peregrinus, hosticus, and inoertus, 
or the Boman, Gabinian, ftnwign, hostile, and doubtful 
territories. (Varr. v. § S3, MfiU.) These agri or 
territories were called ** effati," because the augurs 
declared (effati sunt) after this maimer the bounds 
of the celestial auguries taken beyond the pomoe- 
rium. (Id. vi. § 53, Miill.) Hence in this sense the 
Ager Bomanus is merely a religious or augural 
divisi<Hi, and must not be confounded with the Ager 
Bomanus in a political sense, or the territory actuidly 
belonging to the Boman people. It was the territory 
declared by the augurs as that in which alone 
auguries might be ti&en respecting foreign and mili- 
tary affiuTB ; and hence the reason why we find so many 
accounts of generak returning to Bome to take the 
auguries afresh. (Liv. viii. 30, x. 3, xxiii. 19, &c) 
It is impossible to determine exactly how much 
space was left for the pomoerium between the fur- 
row and the wall. In the case of the Bomulean 
dty, however, it was probably not very extensive, 
as the nature of the ground, especially on the side 
of Mons Caelius, would n<^ allow of any great 
divergence from the base of the hill. Besides, the 
boundaries already laid down on the N. side, as the 
Saoellura Lamm and Aedes Vestae, show that the line 
ran very close under the Palatine. This question 
depends upon another, which there is no evidence to 
determine satisfactorily, namely, whether the wall 
crowned the summit of the hill or ran along its base. 
The former arrangement seems the more probable, 
both because it was the most natural and usual mode 
of fortification, and because we should otherwise in 
some parts hardly find room enough for the pomoerium. 
Besides, one at least of the gates of the Bomulean 
city, as we shall see further on, was approached by 
steps, and must therefore have stood upon a height. 
There seems to be no good authority for Niebuhr's 
assumption {Hist. vol. i. p. 287, seq.) that the original 
dty of Bomulus was defended merely by the sides 
of the hill being escarped, and that tiie line of the 
pomoeriimi was a later enlargement to enclose a 
suburb which had sprung up round about its foot. 
It is surprising how Xiebuhr, who had seen the 
ground, could imagine that there was room for such 
a suburb with a pomoerium. Besides, we are ex- 
pressly told by Tadtns (/. c.) that the line of the 
pomoerium which he describes was the hegmmng of 
building the city (initium condendi). Indeed Nie- 
buhr seems to have had some extraordinary ideas 
respecting the nature of the ground about the 
Palatine, when he describes the space between that 
hill and the Caelius, now occupied by the road 
called Via di S. Gregorio, as " a wide and con- 
venient plain I" (HisL i. 390, cf. p. 391.) An 
obscure tradition is mentioned indeed by Greek 
writers, according to which there was a Boma 
Quadrata distinct from and older than the city of 
Bomulus (vp6 8€ t^j fieyiiXyis raCrijs 'P^firiSf ^v 
I^KTure '"PafivKos ircpl r^v ^awrriXov ohciay h 
6p€i IlaAarf^, rerp(iyo»yos iicrUrdri -Pdfiri ireiph 
*F^lxov fj 'PdtfjLovs wtOioiordpov roinwv, Dion 
Cass. Fr. Fales. 3, 5, p. 10, St ; cf. Tretzes, ad 
Lycophr.Y.1232). But, as Becker observes (ffofuifr. 
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p. 106), we should infer from these words that the 
Rome alluded to was not on the Palatine, but on 
some other hill Plutarch, indeed, also alludes to 
the same tradition {Rom. 9), and describes Romulus 
as building this Roma Qaadrata and afterwards en- 
larging it. We also find some obscure hints to the 
same purpose in Latin authors. ThusSolinus : ** Nam 
nt affirmat Varro, auclor diligentissimus, Romam 
condidit Romulus, Marte genitus et Rhea Silvia, vel 
nt nonnulli, Marte et lUa, dictaque est primum 
Roma quadrata, quod ad aequilibrium foret posita. 
Ea incipit a silva, quae est in area Apollinis, et ad 
superciUom scalarum Oaci habet terminum, ubi 
tngnrium fuit Faustuli " (i. 2). Now we must not 
take the whole of this account to be Varro*s, as 
Becker does. (/>e Murisj 4'c, p. 18, seq., Handb. 
p. 106.) All that belongs to Varro seems to be 
taken from a passage still extant respecting the 
parentage of Romulus (L. L. v. § 144, Milll.), and 
the words after '^ yel ut nonnulU," &c belong to 
Solinus himself. Varro, therefore, is not, as Becker 
asserts, a witness to Rome having been called 
quadrcOa, The following passage in Festus, how- 
ever, manifestly alludes to another sense of Roma 
Quadrata, namely, as a certain hallowed place 
which every city built with Etruscan rites poss^sed, 
and in which were deposited such things as were 
considered of good omen in founding a city, and 
which are described by Ovid {Fasti, iv. 821 ; cf. 
Plut Bom. 11): " Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante 
templum Apollinis dicitur, ubi reposita sunt quae 
Solent boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, 
quia saxo munitus est initio in speciem quadratam. 
£jus loci Ennius meminit, cum ait : ^ et quis est 
erat Romae regnare quadratae ' " (p. 258, MUll.). 
The place here described was, in fact, the mundus 
of the Romulean city. The words of Solinus, though 
we are ignorant of the exact position of the places 
which he mentions, seem to denote too large an area 
to be reconciled with the description of Festus. In 
confirmation of the latter, however, Becker (Uandb. 
p. 107) adduces a fragment of the Gapitoline plan 
(Bellori, Tah. xvi.), with the imperfect inscription 
REA APO (area Apollinis), and, on the space beside 
it, a plan of a square elevation with steps at two of 
its sides. This, he observes, exactly answers to the 
description of Feslus, being a ** locus saxo munitus 
in speciem quadratam;" and the area Apollinis was 
naturally before his temple. That the whole of the 
Romulean city, however, was also called quadrataj 
is evident, not only from a passage of Dionysius 
before cited, where he speaks of the temple of Vesta 
being outside of the Rome called Quadrata (pri rijs 
rerpaydoyov KaXoviiivris *F(&fJi,ris,^p iKcwos 
^Tc^xio'ev, ixrSs iariVj ii. 65), but also from the 
mutilated fragment of Ennius, quoted by Festus in 
the passage just cited. It is without sense as it 
stands, and Miiller*s emendation appears certain : — 

** Et qui se sperat Romae regnare quadratae," 

where the meaning is inapplicable to a mere munduSj 
and must be referred to the entire city. 

Gaies of the Palatine city. — It was required that 
in a town built, like Rome, with Etruscan rites, 
there should be at least three gates and three 
temples, namely, to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
(Serv. ad Aen. i. 422); and we learn from Pliny 
(iii. 9) that the city of Romulus had, in fact, three 
if not four gates. In the time of Varro, three gates 
existed at Rome besides those of the Servian walls, 
and two of these can be referred with certainty to 
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the Palatine city. '* Praeterea intra muros video 
portas dici. In palatio Mucionis, a mugitu, quod 
ea pecus in bucita circum antiquom oppidum ex- 
igebant Alteram Romanulam ab Roma dictam, 
quae habet gradus in Nova Via ad Volupiae sacellum. 
Tertia est Janualis dicta ab Jano; et ideo ibi positum 
Jani signum ; et jus institutum a Pompilio, ut 
scribit in Annalibns Piso, nt sit aperta semper, nisi 
quom helium sit nusquam." (£. L. v. §§ 164, 165, 
Mull.) The gate here called Mucio by Varrp is the 
same as that called Mugio by other writers, by an 
ordinary interchange of e and ^, as in Cains for 
Gains, Oermalus for Germalus, &c. Thus Varro him- 
self, as cited by Nonius (xii. 51. p. 531, m.) is made 
to call it Mu^o. In Paulns Diaconus (p. 144, Miill.) 
we find the adjective fonn Mugionia, erroneously 
formed, however, from Mugius, the name of a man; 
and lastly, the form Mugonia in Solinus (L 24). 

The most important passage for determining the 
situation of this gate is Livy*s description (i. 12) of 
the battle between the Sabines and Romans. The 
former occupy the Gapitoline hill, the latter are ar- 
rayed in the valley beneath. The Romans mount 
to the attack, but are repulsed and driven back 
towards the " old gate " ("ad veterem portam") of the 
Palatium. Romulus, who is stationed on the high 
ground near it (the summit of the Velia), vows to 
erect on this spot a temple to Jupiter, under the 
name of '^Stator,'* if he arrest the flight of the 
Romans. At this time the Sabines had driven back 
the Romans to the extremity of what was after- 
wards the forum, and their leader Metius Curtius 
had even penetrated nearly to the gate of the Pala- 
tium. The Romans, however, rally; the Sabines 
are repulsed, and the combat is renewed in the 
valley between the two hills. Dionysius confirms 
the site of the gate by describing it as leading to 
the Palatium from the Summa Sacra Via; which 
street, as will be seen when we come to describe the 
topography of the later city, crossed the ridge of 
the Velia at this spot ('Pc^fivAos fiky 'OpOmrifp Ait 
(ifphv ISpinraro) iraph reus Ko^ov/jLwaTs MvKdovuri 
vvKais, cd <p4pov(riy els rh IlaKdrioy ix r^s Upas 
6Sov, ii. 50). The spot is further identified by a 
graphic passage in Ovid, where the citizen who 
serves as Cicerone to his book conducts it from the 
fora of the Gaesars along the Sacra Via, and, having 
crossed the eastern extremity of the Forum Ro- 
manum, arrives at the temple of Vesta; then pro- 
ceeding onwards up the Sacra Via, first points out 
the former residence of Numa, and then, turning to 
the rightf indicates the gate of the palace: — 

" Paruit et ducens, * Haec sunt fora Gaesaris, inquit; 
Haec est a sacris quae via nomen habet. 
Hie locus estVe8tae,qui Pallada servat et ign^m; 

Hie fuit antiqui regia parva Nnmae.' 
Inde peteus dextram, * Porta est, ait, ista Palatl: 
Hie Stator; hoc primum condita Roma loco 
est'" (Trw*. iii. 1. 27.) 

The site of the temple of Jupiter Stator here given 
is confirmed by other writers. Thus it is described 
by Livy (i. 41) as near the palace of Tarquinius 
Prisons, from the windows of which, overhanging 
the Nova Via, Tanaquil addressed the people. Now, 
as will be shown in its proper place, the Nova Via 
ran for some dbtance parallel with the Sacra Via, 
and between it and the Palatine, and, at its highest 
point near this gate, was called " Summa," like the 
Sacra Via. Thus Solinus (i. 24): ** Tarquinius 
Priscus ad Mugoniam lortam supra Summam 
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^ovam Yiam (habitavit)." The site of the tem- 
ple of Japiter Stator near the Stunma Sacra Via 
18 snfBdentlj certain without adopting the proof 
adduced by Becker from the equestrian statue of 
Cloelia, the history of which he completely misunder- 
stands. The passage from Pliny (xzxiv. 13) which 
he quotes (note 156) relates to another and appa- 
rently a rival statue of Valeria, the daughter of 
Publicola, who dit^puted with Cloelia the honour of 
haying swum the Tiber, and escaped from the cus- 
tody of Porsena. Indeed, the two rival legends seem 
to have created some confusion among the ancients 
themselves ; and it was a disputed point in the 
time of Plutarch whether the existing statue was 
that of Cloelia or Valeria. (^Popl 19.) Becker 
confounds these two statues, and asserts (note 155) 
that Pliny, as well as Dionysius, speaks of the 
statue of Cloelia as no longer existing in his time. 
But Pliny, on the contrary, in the very chapter 
quoted, mentions it as still in being : ^ Cloeliae 
etiam statua est equestris." It was the statue of 
Valeria that had disappeared, if indeed it had 
ever existed except in the account of Aunius 
Fetialis. PHny, therefore, must share the cas- 
tigation bestowed by Becker on Plutarch and 
Servius for their careless topography ; whose 
assertion as to the existence of the statue in their 
time he will not believe, though the latter says 
he had seen it with his own eyes {ad Aen. viii. 
646). The only ground which Becker has for so 
peremptorily contradicting these three respectable 
authorities is a passage in Dionysius (v. 35) ; who, 
however, only says that when he was at Rome the 
statue no longer stood in its place (rainiv rjfius 
/itv ovK Iri Kufiiiri\v fdpofifv^, and that on inquiry 
be was told that it had been destroyed (ii<f>cufi<rdri^ 
in a fire that had raged among the surrounding 
houses. But Dionysius may have been misinformed; 
or perhaps ii<pavi{Tdri is to be taken in its literal 
sense, and the statue was only removed for a while 
out of sight. We may assume, therefore, that it had 
been restored to its original position in the period 
which elapsed between Dionysius and Pliny, and 
that it continued to adorn the Summa Sacra Via for 
some centuries after the time of the former writer. 

The preceding passages abundantly establish the 
site of the Porta Mugiouis at that spot of the Pida- 
tine which faces the Summa Sacra Via, or present 
arch of Titus ; nor does it seem necessary, by way 
of fui'ther proof, to resort to the far-fetched argument 
adduced by Becker from the nature of the ground 
(^Handb. p. 113), namely, that this is the only spot 
on the N£. face of the bill which offers a natural 
ascent, by the road (Fta Polveriera) leading up to 
the Convent of S. Bonaventura. That road, indeed, 
has all the appearance of being an artificial rather 
than a natural ascent, and may have been made 
centuries after the time of Romulus. Unfortunately, 
too, for Becker's round asseilion on this subject 
(^Handb, p. 109), that we must a& initio embrace as 
an incontrovertible principle that gates are to be 
sought only where the hill offers natural ascents, we 
find that the only other known gate, the Porta Ro- 
manula, was, on his own showing, accessible only by 
means of steps. For the situation of this gate Varro 
is again our principal authority. We have seen in 
the passage before quoted from that author that it 
opened into the Nova Via, near the Sacellum Vo- 
lupiae, by means of steps. Varro again alludes to it 
in the following passage : " Hoc sacrificium (to 
Acca Lareutia) fit in Velabro, qua in Novam Viam 
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exitnr, at aiunt quidam, ad sepulcrum Accae, ut 
quod ibi prope faciunt Diis Manibus Servilibus sacer* 
dotes; qui uterque locus extra urbem antiquam fuit 
non longe a Porta Romanula, de qua in priore libro 
dixi." (X. L. vi. § 24, Mull.) The site of the 
Sacellum Volupiae cannot be determined; but the 
Velabrum is one of the most certain spots in Roman 
topograpliy, and is still indicated by the church 
which bears its name, S. Giorgio in Velabro. We 
leani from both these passages of Varro — for Sea* 
liger* s emendation of Nova Via for Novalia in the 
former is incontestable — the exact site of the Porta 
Romanula ; for as the sacrifice alluded to was per- 
formed in the Velabrum near the spot where the 
Nova Via entered it, and as the P. Romanula was not 
far from this place, it follows that it must have been 
at the lower end vi the street or in the infima Nova 
VicL Varro*s account is confirmed by Festus (p. 
262, Miill.), who, however, calls the gate Romana 
instead of itomantda: " Sed porta Romana instituta 
est a Romulo infimo clivo Victoriae, qui locus gra- 
dibus in quadram formatns est : appellata autem 
Romana a Subinis praecipue, quod ea proximus adi- 
tus erat Romam." Here the same steps are alluded 
to that are mentioned by Varro. The Clivus Vic- 
toriae was that part of the NW. declivity of the 
Palatine which overhung the Nova Via. It was so 
named either from a temple of Victory seated on the 
top of the hill (^' in aedem Victoriae, quM est in Pa- 
latio, pertulere deam," Liv. xxix. 14), or more pro- 
bably — as this temple was not dedicated by L. Po- 
stumius till b. c. 295 — from an ancient grove, sacred 
to Victory, on this side of the Palatine, near the 
Lupercal (Dionys. i. 32), the tradition of which, 
tliough the grove itself had long disappeared, pro- 
bably led to the temple being founded there. 

The Romulean city must undoubtedly have had 
at least a third gate, both from the testimony of 
Pliny and because it cannot be supposed that its re- 
maining two sides were without an exit; but there 
is no authority to decide where it lay. Becker thinks 
that it was seated at the southernmost point of the hill ; 
but this, though probable enough, is nothing more than 
a conjecture. The Porta Janualis, the third gate men- 
tioned by Varro, was most probably as old as the time 
of Romulus, though it certainly never belonged to the 
Palatine city. Its situation and true nature will be 
discussed presently. We find, however, a gate called 
Ferentina mentioned by Plutarch (^Rom. 20), who 
relates that Romulus, after the murder of Tatius, 
which was followed by visible signs of the divine 
anger, purified Rome and Laurentum by rites which 
still continued to be observed at that gate. We also 
find an account in Festus (p. 213) of a Porta Piacula- 
ris, which was so called ^propter aliqua piacula 
quae ibidem fiebant ;" and some have assumed (v. 
Mtiller, ad Fest. I c.) that these two gates were 
identical. It is well known that the Roman gates 
had sometimes two names ; and this seems especially 
probable in the case of those which had some reli- 
gious ceremony connected with them. Becker 
J^Handb. p. 177) rejects, however, with something 
like indignation the idea that such a gate could 
have belonged to the Romulean city, and would there- 
fore either place it in the Lucus Ferentinae, or alter 
the text of Plutarch, his usual expedient. Alto- 
gether, however, it does not seem quite so improbable 
that it may have been the thii-d and missing gate of 
Romulus, since its name indicates its site near the 
S. extremity of the Palatine, just where we are in 
want of one. 
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III. Pbogress op the City titx thb Timk 
OF Servius TuLLiua. 

We can only pretend to give a probable account 
of Uie progress of the city under the first five kings. 
The statements on the subject in ancient authors are 
divergent, though the contradiction is often rather 
apparent than ival. In the course of his reign Ro- 
mulus added to his original city on the Palatine, the 
Capitoline hill, then called Satumius, the Caelian, 
then called Querquetulanus, and the Aveutine. But 
we must distinguish the nature of these additions. 
Dionysius (iL 37) represents the Capitoline and 
Aventine as enclosed by Romulus with a strong for- 
tification C(Hisisting of a ditch and palisades, chiefly as 
a protection for herdsmen and their fiocks, and not 
as surrounded with a wall, like the Palatine. Yet 
it is evident from the account of the attack by the 
Sabines on the Capitoline (Liv. i. 11) that it must 
have been regularly fortified, and have had a gate. 
Romulus had already marked it out as the arx or ci- 
tadel of his future city ; and when he had defeated the 
Caeninenses and slain their king, he carried thither 
and dedicated the first spolia opima at an oak-tree 
held sacred by the shepherds, but which now became 
the site of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (lb. c. 10). 
When Livy tells as that this was the first temple 
consecrated at Rome, he probably means with the 
exception of those which were usually erected at the 
foundation of every city. That the Capitoline was 
a much more important hill in the time of Romulus 
than the Aventine and Caelian is also shown by the 
fact of his opening upon it the asylum for slaves and 
fugitives, in order to increase the population of his 
city. This asylum was situated somewhere in the 
hollow between the two eminences of the Capitoline, 
and the site retained till a late period the name of 
" Inter duos lucos" (lb. c. 10; Dionys. ii. 15; Strab. 
V. 230: Pint. Rom, 9; Ov. Fast. iii. 431, &c.). 

The Capitoline hill, or Mons Satumius, appears 
then to have been a real addition to the Romulean 
city ; but the Aventine seems to have remained 
down to the time of Ancus Martius a mere rudely 
fortified enclosure for the protection of the shepherds. 
Various etymologies, all perhaps equally unsatis- 
factory, have been invented for the name of Aven- 
tinus. One legend derived it from an Alban king 
so called, who was buried on the bill (Liv. i. 3; 
Varr. L, L. v. § 43, Mfill.; Paul. Diac. p. 19, Miill.), 
another from a descendant of Hercules, mentioned 
by Virgil {Jen, vii. 656). Servius in his commen- 
tary on this passage makes Aventinus a king of the 
Aborigines, but adds from Varro that the Aventine 
was assigned by Romulus to the Sabines, who named 
it after the Avens, one of their rivers. This account 
is not found in the remains which we possess of 
Varro, who, however (/. c), adds a few more ety- 
mologies to that already given. One of them, taken 
from Naevius, derives the name of the hill from the 
birds (aves) that resorted thither from the Tiber, to 
which Virgil also seems to allude (^Aen. viii. 233). 
Varro himself thinks that it was so called "ab 
adventu," because, being formerly separated from the 
other hills by a marsh or lake, it was necessary to 
go to it in boats: whilst others derived the name 
^*ab adventu hominum," because, having upon it 
a temple of Diana common to all the Latin people, 
it was a place of great resort. But these various 
etymologies only prove that nothing certain was 
known. 

The preponderance of authority tends to show that 
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the Caelian hill was also colonised in the time of 
Romulus. Caelius Vibennus, or Caeles Vibennm, an 
Etruscan general who came to the assistance of Ro- 
mulus against Tatius and the Sabines, had this hill 
assigned to him and settled upon it with his army; 
whence it derived its name of ** Caelius,** it having 
been previously called Querquetulanus from its woods 
of oak. (Varr. L. L. v. § 46, Miill.; Dionys. ii. 36; 
Paul. Diac. p. 44, Miill.) The traditions respecting 
the incorporation of this hill are, however, very va- 
rious. Some authors relate that it was added by 
Tullus Hostilins (Liv. L 30; Eutrop. i. 4; Aur. 
Vict Vir. III. 4), others by Ancus Martius (Cic, 
Rep. ii. 18 ; Strab. v. p. 234) ; whilst some, again, 
place the arrival of Caeles as low down as the reign 
of Tarquinius Prisons. (Tac Ann. iv. 65 ; Festus, 
p. 355, Miill.) The last account probably arose 
from some confusion between the arrival of the Tus- 
cans under Romulus, and a subsequent one under 
the Tuscan king Tarquinius. But the sacred hooka 
relating to the Argive chapels established by Numa 
mention the hill under the name of Caelius (Varr. 
ib. § 47), and it therefore seems probable that the 
arrival of Vibenna must be placed under Romulus. 
This Tuscan settlement appears, however, not to have 
been permanent. After the death of their leader a 
portion of his followers incurred the suspicion of the 
Romans, and were removed from the hill to a less 
defensible position on the plain, apparently between 
the Palatine and Capitoline, where they founded the 
Vicus Tuscus; whilst the remainder were transferred 
to the adjoining hill called Caeliolus (Varr. ib. § 
46). Whence aJso Propertius: — 

" £t tn, Roma, meis tribuisti praemia Tuscis 
Undo hodie vicus nomina Tuscus habet; 
Tempore quo sociis venit Lycomedius armis, 
Atque Sabina feri contudit arma Tati." — 

(iv. 2. 49.) 

Here the Tuscan general is named Lycomedius, 
which seems to be derived from Lucumo, the name 
given to him by Dionysius (ii. 42, 43), and which 
was probably only an appellative for an Etruscan 
prince. The hill having been vacated by this re- 
moval of the Tuscans, was again colonised under a 
subsequent king, which in some degree reconciles the 
conflicting accounts : but all we shall say further 
about it at present is, that in the reign of Tiberius 
an attempt was made to change its name again, and 
to call it Mons Augustus, either because Tiberias 
had laid out a great deal of money there in repairing 
the damage occasioned by a fire, or from a decree of 
the senate, which appointed that name to be used 
because a statue of Tiberius had been saved from the 
flames. (Tac. Ann. iv. 64; Suet Tib. 48.) But 
this name never came into common use. 

Legend of Tarpeia. — Porta Janualis and Temple 
ofJanua. — The story of Tarpeia involves two or three 
points of topographical interest It shows that the 
Capitoline hill was regularly fortified, and had a gate. 
The deed of Tarpeia, whether treacherous or patri- 
otic, for there are two versions of her history, occa- 
sioned a change in tlie name of the hill. It had 
previously been called Mons Satumius, from Saturn, 
to whom it was sacred (Festp. 322); and there 
was a tradition that some Eleans, who had obtained 
their dismissal from the army of Hercules on his 
return from his western expedition, had been attracted 
to settle upon it by the resembUuice of its name to 
that of Kp6vio5^ a mountain of their own country. 
(Dionys. i. 34 . ) After the fomidation of the Capitol 
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its appftDatioii, as wa shall bATe oecasioii to relate 
farther od, was again altered to that which it 
ever afterwards oontinned to bear ; yet one part 
of the sonthern portion of the hill still retained 
the name of Rapes Tarpela, from the yestal hav- 
ing been bnried on it (Varr. L.L. v. § 41, MtilL) 
Dionjsius (ii. 40) adopted the aocoant of Piso, who 
tttributed the death of Tarpeia to a patriotic at- 
tempt to deceive the Sabines, in preference to that of 
Fabias, which brands her with disloyalty. The 
latter y however, seems to have obtained most carrency 
among the Bomans ; and Propertias even derives the 
name of the hill from her father, Tarpeins, who com- 
manded the Roman garrison, — ^" A duce Tarpeio mons 
est cognomen adeptos *' (v. 4. 93), — whibt he brands 
the tomb of the vestal with infamy. ("Tarpeiae 
tnrpe sepalcmm,'* v. 4. 1). The obscare l^end of the 
Porta Pandana, which existed somewhere on the 
Capitol in the time of Varro {LX. v. § 42), is also 
oonnected with the story of Tarpeia; and Tatins \& 
said to have stipulated, in the treaty which he made 
with Romnlos, that this gate shoald always be left 
open. (Fest p. 363, and PaoL Diac, p. 220, MtilL) 
According to an incredible account in Solinus (i. 13), 
it was a gate of the old Satumian city, and was ori- 
ginally called Porta Satamia; nor is the version 
of Polyaenns more satisfactory (JStratag. viii. 35), 
who rders the story of the Porta Pandana to the 
treaty with the Ganls, by which the Romans oi- 
gaged always to leave one gate open, but, in order 
to evade the consequences, built it in an inaccessible 
place. 

After peace had been concluded between Romolus 
and Tatius, they possessed two distinct but united 
cities, — ^the former reigning on the Palatine, the 
lattor on the Capitoline, and dwelling on the spot 
where the temple of Juno Moneta afterwards stood 
(Plut Ram. 2; Sol. i. 21.) When Tacitus says, 
in the passage before cited, that Tatius added ^e 
CapitoUne to the city, we are perhaps therefore to 
understand that he built upon it and made it habit* 
able, whilst previously it had been only a sort of 
militaiy outpost. The valley between the two hills 
formed a kind of neutral ground, and served as a 
common market-place. The gate called Janualis, 
mentioned by Varro in the passage cited from him 
when treating of the Romulean gates, seems undoubt- 
edly to have belonged to the Sabine town. Niebuhr, 
who is followed by Bunsen (^Beachr. voL i. p. 145), 
is of opinion (^HUt, i. 292) that it was built by the 
two cities as a barrier of their common liberties ; 
that it was open in time of war in order that suc- 
cour might pass from one to the other, and shut 
during peace, either to prevent the quarrels which 
might arise from unrestricted intercourse, or as a 
token that the cities, though united, were distinct. 
Becker, on the other hand, denies that it ever was a 
gate at all, maintaining that it only got that name 
(xUackrestically^ from the temple which it subse- 
quently formed being called " Porta Belli" (pp. 118, 
119, and note 167). But there seems to be ample 
evidence that it was originally a gate. Varro, in tiie 
passage dted, evidently considered it as such ; and 
it is also mentioned by Macrobius as a real gate, 
though the situation which he assigns to it will 
hardly be allowed even by those who give the great- 
est extention to the walls of the Romulean city 
(^ Cum bello Sabino— Romani portam, quae sub ra- 
dicibus collis Viminalis erat, qnae postea ex eventu 
JaaaaUs vocata est, claudere festinarent," SaL i. 
9). We may learn from Ovid, not onbr its real situ- 
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ation, but also tliat it was the very gate which 
Tarpeia betrayed to the Sabines. The passage fixes 
ite site so accurately, and consequently also that of 
the temple of Janus,— an important point in Roman 
topography, — that it is necessary to quote it at 
length : — 

** Presserat ora deos. Tunc sic ego nostra resolve, 

Voce mea voces eliciente dei: 
Quum tot sint Jani cur stas sacratus in uno. 

Hie M templa forit jtmcta duobtu habes t 
Ills manu mulcens inropexam ad pect<xa barbam 

Protinus Oebalii retulit anna Tati, 
Utque levis custos, annillis capta Sabinis, 

Ad summae Tatium dnxerit arcis iter. 
Indey vekU nunc est, per quern detoendUUf tnguUf 

Arduui m vaUet et/ora dmu eraL 
Etjam contigerat portam^ Satnrnia cujos 

Dempserat oppodtas insidiosa seras. 
Cum tanto veritus oommittere nnmine pngnam 

Ipse meae movi callidus artis opus, 
Oraque, qua pollens ope sum, fontana reclusi 

Sumque repentinas ejaculatus aquas. 
Ante tamen oUidis subjed sulphura vems, 

Clauderet ut Tatio fervidus humor iter. 
Cujus ut utilitas pulsis percepta Sabinis, 

QaaefueraJt^ tuto reddUa/omm loco eat 
Ara mikiposita est, parvo conjuncta aaceUo, 

Haeo addet flammis cum strue farra suis." 

{Fast. i. 255. seq.) 

We see from these lines, that the gate attacked 
by the Sabines lay at the bottom of a path leading 
down from the GapitoHne, which path still existed 
in the time of Ovid, and was situated between the 
forum of Caesar and the Forum Romanum. The 
gate was consequently at the bottom of the N£. 
slope of the Capitoline hill, a little to the N. of 
the present arch of Septimius Severus. We also 
learn that a small temple or sacellum was dedicated 
to Janus at this spot Whether the ancient gate 
was incorporated in this temple, or whether it was 
pulled down, or whether the temple was erected by 
the side of the gate, cannot be deteimined; but at 
all evente its former existence was commemorated by 
the title of Porta Janualis. It is no objection to 
Ovid's account, as far as the topographical question is 
concerned, that it differs from the one usually re- 
ceived, which represents the Sabines as successful 
through the treachery of Tarpeia, and not as repulsed 
through the intervention of Janus. He seems to 
have combined two different legends ; but all that 
we are here concerned for is his accurate description 
of the site of the temple, and consequently of the 
gate. 

Ite site is further confirmed by Procopius (J9. G, 
i. 25. p. 122, Dind.), who mentions it as situated a 
little beyond the statues of the three Fates, as will 
appear in the second part of this article. The 
temple was dedicated by the peace-loving Numa, 
who made the opening and shutting of it the sign of 
war and peace. (Liv. i. 19.) Niebuhr, therefore, 
besides assigning an inadmissible and even absurd 
meaning to this custom, has forestalled ite date, 
when he mentions it as coming into use at the union 
of the two independent cities. 

After writing what precedes, the oomjnler of this 
artide met with an essay by Dr. Th. Mommsen, 
published in the Aimali delP InsHtuto for the year 
1844 (vol. xvi.), and entitled De Comitio Romano, 
in which that writer (p. 306, seq.) considers that 
he has irrefragably establi^^hed that the temple of 
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Janus was not situated in the place here assigned to 
it, but in the Forum Olitorium outside the Porta 
Cannentalis. As the opinion of so distinguished a 
scholar as Mommsen is entitled to great attention, 
we shall here briefly review his argument*. They 
may be stated as follows. That the temple of Janus 
was in the Forum Olitorium may be shown from Ta- 
citus: " Et Jano templum, quod apud Forum Olito- 
rium C. Duilius struxerat (dedicavit Tiberius)," 
(Ann. ii. 49); and also from Festus: " Religioni est 
quibusdam porta Carmentali egredi et in acde Jani, 
quae est extra eam, senatum haberi, quod ea egressi 
sex et trecenti Fabii apud Cremei-am omnes interfecti 
sunt, cum in aede Jani S. C. factum esset, ut proficis- 
cerentur" (p. 285, Mfill.). But this temple was un- 
doubtedly the same as the fEunous one founded by 
Numa, and Duilius could only have restored^ not 
huilt it ; since it can be shown that there was only 
one Temple of Janus at Rome before the time of 
Domitian. Thus Ovid (as may be seen in the pas- 
sage before quoted) asks Janus, — 

^* Cum tot sint Jani cur stas sacratus, «n »no, 
Hie ubi juncta foris templa duobus habes ? ^ ^ 

The same thing appears from the following passage 
of Martial (x. 28. 2), which shows that, before Do- 
mitian erected the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum 
Transitorinm, the god had only one little temple: — 

^ Pervius exiguos habitabas ante Penates 
Plurima qua medium Soma terebat iter.*' 

The same situation of this only temple is also 
testified by Servius (ad Aen. vii. 607) : " Sacrarium 
(Jani) Numa Pompilius fecerat — Quod Numa in- 
stituerat, translatum est ad Forum Transitorium." 
And agun ^* Sacrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
circa imum Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli." 
Thus the situation of the sole temple of Janus is 
proved by the preponderance of the best authority, 
and does not rest on mere conjecture. 

In these remarks of Mommsen*s we miss that ac- 
curacy of interpretation which is so necessary in 
treating questions of this desci'iption. The word 
'* struxerat,** used by Tacitus, denotes the erection 
of a new building, and cannot be applied to the 
mere restoration of an ancient one. Nor, had there 
been no other temple of Janus, would it have been 
necessary to designate the precise situation of this 
by the words ** apud Forum Olitorium." Again, the 
words of Ovid refer, not to one temple, but to one 
Janus, which, however, as we have seen, was con- 
verted into a sort of small temple. '* When there 
are so many Jani, why is your image consecrated 
only in one ? " This, then, was not a temple in the 
larger sense of the word ; that is, a bnilding of such 
a size as to be fit for assemblies o f the senate, but 
merely the little sacellum described by Ovid. Let 
us hear Mommsen*s own description of it, drawn from 
this passage, and from that of Martial just quoted: 
" Fuit enim Jani aedes (quodluculentissime apparet 
ex Ovidii verbis supra laudatis) non nisi Janus ali- 
quis, sive bifrons sive quadrifrons, Dei statua omatus, 
Ea, quam Numa fecit, fornix erat pervius ad portam 
Carmentalem applicatus, quo transibant omnes qui 
a Campo Martio Foroque Olitorio venientes Boarium 
Romanumve petebant *' (p. 307). But — overlooking 
the point how the building of Numa could have been 
attached to a gate erected in the time of Servius — 
how is it possible to conceive that, as Mommsen in- 
fers from the words of Festus, the senate could have 
been assembled in a little place of this description. 
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the common thoroughfare of the Romans^ Besides, 
we have the express testimony of Livy, that the 
Senatus Consultnm, sanctioning the departure of 
the Fabii, was made in the usual place for the 
meetings of the senate,— the Curia Hostilia. " Con- 
sul e Curia egressus, comitante Fabiorum agmine, 
qui in vestibulo curiae, senatus consultum exspeo- 
tantes, steterant, domum rediit** (ii. 48). Livy is 
certainly a better witness on such a point than Festus ; 
whose account, therefore, is overthrown, not only by 
its inherent improbability, but also by the weight of 
superior authority. All that we can infer from his 
w(mls is, that the temple of Janus, onteide the Porta 
Carmentalis, was sufiiciently large to hold an as- 
sembly of the senate ; but this circumstance itself is 
sufficient proof that it could not have been the origi- 
nal little temple, or sacellum, of Numa. There are 
other objections to the account of Festus. It was 
not ominous, as he says, to go out at the Carmental . 
gate, but to go out through the right arch of the 
gate (" infelici via dextro Jano portae Carmentalis 
profecti, ad Cremeram flumen perveniunt," lb. c. 49). 
If the whole gate had been accursed, how could a 
sacred procession like that of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo to that of Juno Regina, described 
by Livy (xxvii. 37), have passed through it ? Nor 
can it be told whether the relative ea refers to the 
Porta Carmentalis, as sense, or to aedes Jani, as 
grammar, requires. Further, it would be contrary 
to the usual custom, as Becker correctly remarks 
-(ffandbuchj p. 139, note), for the senate to assemble 
outside of the gates to deliberate on a domestic 
matter of this nature. Then, with reference to 
Ovid's description, he could not have mentioned 
the sacellum of Janus as adjoining two fora, had it 
stood where Mommsen places it, where it would have 
been separated from the Forum Romanum by the 
whole length of the Vicus Jugarius. Besides, it is 
plain from the passage of the Fasti before quoted 
that the original temple stood at the foot of a clivus, 
or descent from the Capitoline. Tet Mommsen puts 
it at the rerj top of the hill over the Carmental 
gate (" in ipso monte," p. 310, vide his plan at the end 
of the volume), where the hill is most abrupt, and 
where there could not possibly have been any cUvus, 
and the Porta Janualis at the bottom. We should 
remark, too, that the reading, *^ arduus in valles ei 
fora clivus erat," is not a mere conjecture of Becker, 
as Mommsen seems to think (p. 310), but the com- 
mon reading; and that to substitute *^per fora " in- 
stead would make evident nonsense. Nor in that case 
do we see how the temple could have been " apud 
Forum Olitorium," as Tacitus says, even if cgml only 
means neoTf not at : and still less how it could have 
adjoined the theatre of Marcellus (^ juxta thea- 
trum Marcelli "), as indicated by Servius. What baa 
been said will also be sufficient to refute the last 
named commentator in stating this to be the onginal 
temple. He has evidently confoundod the two. 

We can therefore only agree in part with the 
somewhat severe censure which Mommsen has pro- 
nounced on Becker on this occasion. **At quod 
somniavit de aede Jani sine simulacro (p. 259), 
quod Festum, quod Servium gravissimi erroris in- 
cusavit (p. 139, n. 254, seq.), id viz condone 
homini ptSlologo " (p. 307). It appears, we trust, 
pretty plainly, that Festus and Sarins must have 
been in error; but we cannot admit a temple with- 
out an image. The explanation we have already 
given, that Ovid is alluding to a Janus, not to a 
proper temple, may obviate the difficulty. But we 
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•ee no reason why Janns, a rwj ancient Latin 
divinity, and to whom the Mons Janiculns appears 
to have been sacred before the building of Rome, 
should not have been honoured with a regular temple 
besides the little affidr which was the index of peace 
and war. As the question, however, is connected 
with the situation <^ the Argiletum and Forum 
Caesaris, we shall have occasion to revert to it, and 
have mentioned it here only because the legend of 
Tarpeia, and consequent building of the temple, are 
closely connected with the history of the city. 

Romulus, after his mysterious disappearance, was 
deified under the name of Quiriuus, and his suc- 
cessor, Numa, erected a temple to the new God on 
the Quirinal. (Dionys. ii. 63 ; Ov. Fatt ii. 509). 
This hill, which was previously named Agonns 
(Fest p. 254; Dionys. it 37), appears in the time 
of Knma to have been divided into four distinct 
eminences, each named after some deity, namely, 
Quirinalis, Salutaris, Mncialis, and Latiaris (Varr. 
L.L. V. § 51, Mttll.); but from what deity the 
name of Mucialis was derived remains inexplicable. 
The name of Quirinalis, which, however, some derive 
from the Quiritea, who had come with Tatius from 
Cures, and settled on the hill (Varr. and Fest tt, oc.), 
ultimately swallowed up the other three. The 
temple of Quirinns probably stood near the pre- 
sent church of S. Andrea del Noviziato. This 
question, however, as well as that concerning the 
Bites of the other three temples, will recur when 
treating of the topography of the city. Numa, 
who was himself a Sabine, also founded a capitol 
(Hieron. i. p. 298), subsequently called, by way 
of distinction, ^ vetus Oapitolinm," on the Qui- 
rinal, which hill had been chiefly colonised by his 
countrymen. Of course the name of" Oapitolium " 
could not have been applied to it till aft»r the found- 
ation of the Roman Capitol, and originally it was 
the arx of the city, containing the three usual temples 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. (Varr. LJj. v. § 
158, Mlill.) This ancient temple of Jupiter is al- 
luded to by Martial (v. 22. 4), and probably stood 
on the southern part of the Quirinal on the present 
height of Magnanapolu 

TuUus Hostilius is said to have added the Caelian 
hill to the city after the destruction of Alba Longa, 
when the population of Rome was doubled by the in- 
habitants of Alba being transferred thither ; and in 
order to render the Caelian still more thickly inha- 
bited Tullns chose it for his own residence. (Liv. i. 
80 ; Eutrop. i. 4; Victor, Vir. lU. 4.) The two 
accounts of the incorporation of this hill by Romulus 
and Tullns contain, as we have before remarked, 
nothing contradictory ; otherwise, Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis would harder have committed himself 
by adopting them both (ii. 36, 50, iiL 1). The 
first Tuscan settlement had been transferred to 
another place. But when Cicero (efe Rep. ii. 18) 
and Strabo (v. p. 234) state that the Caelian was 
added to the city by Ancus Martius, this is a real 
divergence for which we cannot account ; as the hill 
could hardly have been incorporated by Tullus and 
again by Ancus. 

Ancus is also said, by the two authorities just 
quoted, to have added the Aventine; and there is no 
improbability in this, for Romulus never made it a 
proper part of his city, and we learn from Plutarch 
(iVtim. 15) that it was uninhabited in the time of 
Numa. We must remember that the earlier en- 
closures were made rather to assert a future claim 
to the ground when the number of citizens was in- 
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creased, than that they were absolutely wanted at 
the time of making them (" Cresoebat interim urbs, 
munitionibus alia atque alia appetendo loca ; quum 
in spem magis futurae multitudinis, quam ad id 
quod tum hominum erat, munirent," Liv. i. 8). The 
account of Ancus having added the Aventine is con- 
firmed by Dionysius (iii. 43) and by Livy (i. 33), 
who state that it was assigned to the citizens of the 
conquered Politorinm. Yet the history of the Aven- 
tine b more mysterious than that of any other of the 
Roman hills. At the end of the third century of 
the city we find it, as an offer publictUf taken pos- 
session of by the patricians, and then, after a hard 
contest, parcelled out among the plebeians by a Lex 
Icilia (Dionys. x. 31, 32; cf. Liv. iii. 81, 32), by 
whom it was afterwanis principally inhabited. It 
remained excluded from the pomoerium down to the 
time of Claudius, though the most learned Romans 
were ignorant of the reason, Aft;er some further 
victories over the Latins, Ancus brought many 
thousands more of them to Rome ; yet we can 
hardly understand Livy's account (I c.) that he 
located them in the Vallis Murcia; not only because 
that spot seems too Umited to hold so large a 
number, but also because the Circus Maximus seems 
already to have been designed, and even perhaps 
begun, at that spot (Dionys. iii. 68.) At all 
events they could not have remained there for any 
length of time, since Livy himself mentions that 
the circus was laid out by Tarquinius Priscus 
(i. 35). The fortifying of the Janicnlum on the 
right bank of the Tiber, the building of the Sublician 
bridge to connect it with Rome, and the foundation 
of the port of Ostia at the mouth of the river, are 
also ascribed to Ancus Martius, as well as the forti- 
fication called the Fossa Qulritium. (Liv. i. 33 ; 
Dionys. 44, 45 ; Victor, Vir. 111. 5; Flor. i. 4.) 

The circuit of Rome, then, at the time of the ac- 
cesiiion of Tarquinius Priscus, appears to have em- 
braced the Quirinal, Capitoline, Palatine, Aventine, 
and Caelian hills, and the Janicnlum beyond the 
Tiber. The Viminal and Esquiliue are not men- 
tioned as having been included, but there can be no 
doubt that they were partially inhabited. Whether 
the'first named hills were surrounded with a common 
wall it is impossible to say ; but the fortifications, 
whatever their extent, seem to have been of a very 
rude and primitive description (relxri — ainoax^M 
Kctl if>av\a reus ipycurlous tfyra, Dionys. iii. 67 J. 
Tarquinius does not appear to have made any addi- 
tions to the city, but he planned, and perhaps partly 
executed, what was of much more utility, a regular 
and connected wall to enclose the whole city. (Liv. 
i. 36, 38 ; Dionys. iii. 67.) Nay, according to Victor 
( Vir. III. 6), he actually completed this wall, and 
Servius only added the agger {lb. c. 7.) The reign 
of Tarquin was indeed a remarkable epoch in the 
architectural progress of the city. We must re- 
member that he was of Tuscan birth, and even of 
Greek descent ; and therefore it is natural to sup- 
pose that his Imowledge of architecture and of the 
other arts of civilised life was far superior to that 
of the Romans and Latins ; and hence the improve- 
ments which he introduced at Rome. It is satisfac- 
tory to discover and point out undesigned coinci- 
dences of this description, which greatly add to the 
credibility of the narratives of ancient writers, since 
there is too much disposition at the present day to 
regard them as the inventors or propagators of mere 
baseless fables. Tarquin also constructed those 
wonderful sewers for draining the Vehibrum and 
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fbram which exist even to the present day ; he im- 
proved the Oircns Mazimns, planned the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, and erected the first por- 
ticoes and tabemae around the forum (Liv. i. 35, 
88 ; Dionys. iii. 67—69 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72) ; in 
short, he must be regarded as the founder of the sub- 
sequent architectural splendour of Rome. 

The additional space included by Servins Tullius 
in the line of wall which he completed is variously 
stated in different authors. Dionysius (iv. 13) and 
Strabo (v. p. 234) relate that he added the Viminal 
and Esquiliiie hills: Livy states that the hills which 
he add^ were the Quirinal and Viminal, and that he 
enlarged or improved the Esquiline (** auget Esqui- 
lias,'' i. 44); while Vktor ( Vir, lU, 7) mentions that 
he added all three. It is possible that Livy means 
all that back or eastern portion of the Quirinal and 
Esquiline which run together into one common ridge, 
and which was fortified by the agger of Servins 
Tullius; and in this way we may account for his 
expression of "auget Esquilias," which alludes to 
this extension of the hill, and the consequent amal- 
gamAtion of its previously separate tongues, the Op- 
pins and Oispius. Hence there is but little real con- 
tradiction in these apparently divergent statements. 
Though the elder Tarquin may dispute with Servius 
the honour of having built the walls of Rome, yet 
the construction of the agger is unanimously ascribed 
to Servius, with the single exception of Pliny (iii. 
9), who attributes it to Tarquin the Proud. The 
custom, however, has prevail^ of ascribing not only 
this, but the walls also, to Servins. A description 
of these walls and of their gates, and an inquiry into 
the circumference of the Servian city, will be found 
in the second part of this article; but there are two 
other points, in some degree connected with one 
another, which require investigation here, namely, 
the Regiones of Servius and the Septimontinm. 

Regions of Servius. — Servius divided the city 
into {oQx political districts or regions, which, however, 
were not commensurate with its extent. Their num- 
ber seems to have been connected with that of the 
city tnbes ; but there are many particulars concerning 
them which cannot be explained. Our knowledge 
of them is chiefly derived from Varro (Zr. L. § 45, 
seq., Miill.), from whom we learn that they were : 

I. the Sulniranay the limits of which cannot be pre- 
cisely determined, but which embraced the Gaelian 
hill, the valley of the Colosseum, and part of the Sacra 
Via, that western portion of the southern tongue of 
the Esquiline (Moiis Oppius) known as the Carinae, 
the Geroliensis, — which seems to have been the valley 
or part of the valley between the Esquiline and Gae- 
lian, — ^and the Subura, or valley north of the Oppius. 

II. The EsguUina or EsquUiaej which comprehended 
the smaller or N. ttmgue of the Esquiline (Mons 
Gispins) and its eastern back or ridge, as far as the 
rampart or agger of Servius, and perhaps also the 
eastern back of the Oppius. III. The CoUina^ so 
called from its embracing the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills, which, as we have before said, were called 
coUes^ in contradistinction to the other hills called 
montes. The intervening valleys were, of course, 
included. IV. The Palalma or Palatium, embraced 
that hill with its two spurs or offshoots, Velia and 
Germalus. 

When we compare these regions with the map of 
Rome we are immediately struck with some remark- 
able omissions. Thus, the Capitoline hill, with the 
valley to the E. (forum), and valley to the S. (Ve- 
labmm and Forum Boaiium), together with the 
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Aventine, are entirely excluded. Various conjee- 
ttires have been proposed to account for these omis- 
sions. Some have imagined that the Cajntol was 
excluded because the division of Servius regarded 
only the plebeian tribes, and that the Capitol was 
inhabited solely by patricians. Becker (Hcmdb. p. 
386) rightly rejects this hypothesis; but another, 
which he prefers to it, seems hardly better founded, 
namely, that the hill, as being the citadel, was oc- 
cupied with public buildings to the exclusion of all 
private ones, or, at all events, as being common to 
all, could not be incorporated with any one region. 
But this would have been a better reason for the 
exclusion of the Quirinal, which was at that time 
the proper capitol of the city ; nor does it seem to be 
a fact that private buildings were excluded from the 
Capitol. Various reasons have also been assigned for 
the exclusion of the Aventine ; the principal of which 
are, the unfavourable auguries which had appeared 
upon it to Remus, and the circumstance of its con- 
taining a temple of Diana, which was common to all 
the Latin nation, and therefore prevented the hill 
from being made a portion of the city. 

But if we attentively read the account given by 
Varro of the Servian Regions (L. L. v. §§ 41 — 54, 
Mlill.), we shall perceive that the division was entirely 
guided by the distribution of the Argive chapels, in- 
stituted probably by Numa; though Varro does not ex- 
plain why they should have had this influence. Thus, 
after giving an account of the Capitoline and Aven- 
tine, he proceeds to say (§ 45): "Reliqua urbis loca 
ollm discreta, quom Argeorum sacraria in septem et 
XX. partis urbis sunt disposita. Argeos dictos pn- 
tant a principibus qui cum Hercule Argivo venere 
Romam et in Satumia subsedemnt. E qulii prima 
est scripta Regio Suburana, secunda Exquilina, 
tertia Collina, quarta Palatina.** He then proceeds 
to enumerate tiie sacraria or chapels in each regio, 
mentioning six in each, or twenty-four in all, though 
he had called them twenty-seven in the passage just 
quoted. 

The obvious meaning of this passage is, that ''the 
other parts of the city were formerly separated (i. e. 
from the Capitoline and Aventine) at the time when 
the Argive chapels were distributed into twenty- 
seven parts of the city." It would hardly, perhaps, 
be necessary to state this, had not some eminent 
scholars put a different interpretation on the passage. 
Thus Bunsen (Beschreibung der Stadt Rom^ vol. i. 
p. 147), whose general view d[ the matter seems to be 
approved of by Becker (Handb. pi 127, note 183), 
takes Varro's meaning to be,,that the remaining parts 
of the city did not originally form each a separate 
district, like the Capitol and Aventine, but were 
divided into smaller parts, with different names. 
This view has been already condemned by Miiller 
(ad loc.)j and indeed its improbability is striking ; 
but it requires a somewhat minute examinati(Ni of 
the passage to show that it is altogether untenable. 
Livy also mentions these chapels as follows : "Multa 
alia sacrificia locaque. sacris fadendis, quae Argeos 
pontifices vocant, dedicavit (Numa).** (i. 21.) Now 
Bunsen is of opinion that the statements of Livy 
and Varro are inconsistent, and that whilst the 
former under the name of Argei means placeSf the 
latter alludes to men. In conformity with this view 
he proceeds to construe the passage in Varro as fol- 
lows : " The name of Argives is derived from the 
chiefs who came with the Argvoe Hercules to Rome 
and settled in Satumia. Of these parts of the city 
we find first described (viz. in the Sacris Argeonun) 
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the Sabnnui Bcgion, as second, ftc." (" Den Nunen 
Argeer leitet man ab von den Anflihrern die mit 
dem Argiver Hercules nach Rom kamen, nnd sich in 
Satnmia niederliessen. Von diesen Stadttheilen 
findet sich zaerst verzeichnet (nSmlicb in den Sacris 
Argeoram) die Subnranische Region, als sweite, 
&&" (Beschr. I 690, cf. p. 148.) Bat to say 
that the name of Argires was derived from other 
Argives can hardly be what the author intended. 
Besides, the sense is disjointed ; for the relative quit 
(wrongly translated " of these parts of the city ") 
cannot be made to refer to an antecedent that is 
separated from it by a long sentence. As the text 
stands, quU most necessarily refer to Argeo* in the 
sentence immediately preceding. It might be thoaght 
that this sentence has been interpolated, since Varro 
called an Argive Argus, not Argiout. ** Itaqne did- 
mns ' hie Argus ' cimi hominem dicimns ; cum oppidum, 
Graecanice * hoc Argos,' cam Latine, * Argei.* (X.Zf. 
iz. § 89, Miill.) We see from this passage that the more 
ancient Latin name for the town of Argos was Argd 
(mcue, plurJ)f and hence it might be inferred to be 
Livy's meaning that the chapels were called Argos 
or ArgoseSy not Argives. But Argei, in still more 
ancient Latin than that of Varro, was also the name 
for Argives as we find from a verse which he quotes 
from Ennins (vii. § 44):— 

'^ Libaqne, fictores, Axgeos et tutulatos f* 

whence we are disposed to think that the name of 
Argives, however anomalous the usage may appear, 
was really applied to these chapels, just as a modem 
Italian calls a church S. Pietro or S. Paolo, and 
that the meaning of Varro in the second sentence of 
the passage quoted, is : " It is theoght that these 
Ai^ei (i. e. the sacraria so called) were named 
after the chiefe who came to Rome with the Argive 
Hercules ; " in which manner Varro would coincide 
with Livy in making these Argei places. How else, 
too, shall we explain Ovid {Fast. ilL 791) : — 

" Itur ad Argeos, qui sint sua pagina dicet ?" 

And in like manner Masurius Sabinus, quoted by 
Gellius (N.A. x. 15): "Atque etiam cum (Fla- 
minica) it ad Argeos.'' A passage in Paulas Dia- 
conus throws a gleam of light upon the matter ; 
though, with more grammatical nicety ihsa know- 
ledge of antiquity, be has adopted, apparently from 
the Greek, a neuter form unknown to any other 
writer : ^* Argea loca appellantur Romae, quod in 
his sepulti essent quidam Argivorum illustres viri,'* 
(p. 19, Miill.) Hence it appears that these chapels 
were the (reputed) burial places of these Argive 
heroes, and their mascuUne appellation thus gains 
still further probability. " E qn&i," &c. would mean, 
therefore, that the difierent Servian Regions were 
marked off and named according to these chapels. 

We have already remarked that though Varro 
mentions 27 of these chapels, he enumerates only 
24. Hence Becker (^Handb. p. 386), as well as 
Bunsen, are of opinion that the three odd ones 
were upon the Capitol. The only reason assigned 
for this conjecture is that th'e hill had three 
natural divisions — two heights with a depression 
between them. But if we have rightly explained 
Varro's meaning, it is impossible that the Capitol 
should have had any of these chapels. Bunsen, 
however, goes still further, and, connecting the 
chapels with the Argive men of straw which were 
annually precipitated into the Tiber, thinks that 
their number might have been 30, allotting the 
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remuning three to the ancient Capitol on the Qui- 
rinal, although Varro had already accounted fmr his 
usual number of nx in that district. (^Beschr. i. 
149.) However, it is not at all improbable that the 
tradition of the Aigive znannikins was connected 
with that of the chapels, since it may be inferred 
from the context of the passage in Varro, explaming 
the line of Ennius before quoted, that they were in- 
stituted by Numa. Thus the preceding line (§ 43), 
" mensas constituit idemque ancilia," refers to Ka- 
ma's institutions, who is again alluded to in § 45, 
" eundem Pompilium ait fyaaae flamines." In § 44 
Varro describes the custom regarding the men of 
straw as follows : " Argei ab Argia ; Aigei fiunt e 
scirpeis, simulacra hominum xxUii. ; ea qnotannis de 
ponte snbllcio a sacerdotibns publico deici soloit in 
Tiberim.** The origin of the custom is variously ex- 
plained; bat the most probable account is that it 
was intended to commemorate the abolitim by the 
Aigives of human sacrifices once offered to Saturn, 
for which these men of straw were substituted. None 
of the MSS. of Varro, however, gives the number of 
27 or 30 ; though the latter was introduced into the 
text by Aldus from the account of Dionysius (L 38). 
Hence it would perhaps be more in accordance with 
the principles of sound criticism to reduce the num- 
ber of chapels given by Varro (v. § 45) from 27 
to 24, instead ^ increasing them to 30 ; as they 
would then not only correspond with the number of 
these Ai^ve mannikins, but also with that of the 
chapels which Varro separately enumerates. 

Septimonthan.'-'TheSeptimoniium seems also to be 
in some degree connected with these Argive chapels 
and the Servian divisions of the city. The word Septi- 
montium had two meanings ; it signifiea both the com- 
plex of seven hiBs on which Rome stood, and a festival 
(Septimontiale sacrum. Suet. Zhm. 4) celebrated in 
commemoration of the traditions connected with them. 
Now it is remarkable that Antistius Labeo, quoted 
by Festus (p. 348, Miill.) in his account of the places 
where this festival was celebrated, omits all mention 
of the Capitoline and Aventine, just as they seem to 
have been left out of Numa*s town and the regions of 
Servius subsequently formed according to it: *^Sep- 
timontium, ut ait Antistius Labeo, hisce montibus 
feriae: Palatio, cui sacrificinm quod fit, Palatuar 
dicitur. Veliae, cui item sacrificinm Fagatali, Su- 
burae, Cermalo, Oppio Gaelic monti, Cispio montL" 
There were Argive chapels at all these places, and 
hence a strong presumption that the festival of the 
Septimontium was founded by Numa, the author of 
most of the ancient Roman solemnities. That Labeo 
considered the places he enumerates to be hills is 
evident, not only as a direct inference from the term 
Septimontium itself, but also frx>m his express words, 
" hisce montibus feriae," — ^ there are holidays on the ' 
hills here recited." Moreover, we know as a certainty - 
that five of t^e places mentioned toere hills, namely, . 
the Palatium, Velia, Oppius, Cispius, and Caelius, — 
a strong presumption that the others also were 
heights. Yet Niebuhr {Hist I 389), Bunsen, 
{Beschr. I 685), and Becker (Handb. p. 124), 
assume that one or two of them were no hills at all. 
The places about which there can be any doubt are 
Fagutal and Germalus. Respecting Subura there can 
be no doubt at all ; it was certainly a valley. Now 
the Fagutal was a ridge of the Esquiline containing 
the Lucus Fagutalis. It was the residence of 
Tarquinius Superbus: "Esquiliis (habitavit) supra 
clivom Pullium, ad Fagutalem Incum " (Solin. i. 
25). But if the grove was above the clivus it must 
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have been on a height. Servius had occupied a 
residence not far from it, over the Clivas Urbius 
(76.; Liv. i. 48), and it was probably situated at or 
near the spot now occupied by the church of S. 
Martina. There is not the slightest ground for 
Niebuhr's assumption (^Hist. i. 390) that the Fagu- 
tal was what he calls " the plain " between the 
Gaelian and Pulutine. The Cermalus or Germalus 
— for originally c and g were the same letter — was, 
like the Velia, only a distinct portion of the Palatine 
hill. ,("Haic (Palatio) Cermalum et Velias con- 
junxerunt," Varr. v. § 64, Miill.) Preller (^Eegtonen, 
p. 180) considers the Germalus to be that side of 
the Palatine which overhangs the Velabrum between 
the modem churches of S. Giorgio in Velabro and 
S. Anastasia ; and it is not improbable, as Becker 
conjectures (p. 418), that the hill formerly projected 
further to the W. than it now does, and descended 
in shelves or ledges. It does not appear on what 
grounds Niebuhr (/. c.) assumed the Germalus to be 
a " spot at the foot of the Palatine." It contained 
the Lupercal, which, being a cave or grotto, must 
have been excavated in a hill or cliff, as indeed 
Dionysius states in his description of it : ^v Sk rh 
&pxouovy Q)s \4yercu <nrfi\aiov vvh r^ \6<l>fc 
fi4ya (i. 32). 

All the places, then, enumerated by Labeo appear 
to have been heights, with the exception of the Su- 
bura. But on counting the names, we find that he 
mentions eight places instead of seven, or one more 
than is required to make a Septimontium. Hence 
Niebuhr {lb. p. 389) omitted the Subura, — not, 
however, because it was situated in the plain, — and 
was followed by Bunsen (Beschr. i. 141), who after- 
wards altered his mind, and struck out the Caelius 
(76. p. 685); and this last opinion is also followed 
by Becker {Handb. p. 124) and MUller (ad Fest. 
p. 341). The chief reason assigned for this view is 
that a principal part of the first regio (Suburana) 
was called Caelimontium, — a name afterwards pre- 
served as that of one of the regions of Augustus; 
and on comparing this name with that of Septimon- 
tium it is inferred that, like the latter, it must have 
indicated a distinct and independent city union, and 
could not therefore have been included in any ante- 
Servian union. But if there had been any distinct 
and independent township of this kind, we must 
surely have heard of it in some of the 'ancient 
authors. We do not know when the terra Caeli- 
montium first came into use; but it is not improbable 
that it' arose from another small hill, the Caelius 
Minor or Caeliolum, having been annexed to the 
larger one. Martial mentions them both in the fol- 
lowing Imes:— 

" Dum per limina te potentiorum 
Sudatrix toga ventilat, vagumque 
" Major Caelius et minor fatigat." — (xii. 18.) 

We learn from Varro that the junction of these two 
hills had taken place in or before his time : " Caeli- 
olus cum Caelio nunc conjunctum " (X. L. y. § 46, 
Mull.), though popular use, as we see from the lines 
of Martial, sometimes still continued to regard them 
as distinct ; nor can we tell for what purpose they 
had been united. Little can be inferred from the 
order in which the hills are mentioned in the text 
of Festus, as local sequence is entirely disregarded ; 
or from the circumstance that Cispius is called 
" mens" and Oppius not, unless we leave out "Caelio;" 
or from the omission of Caelius in some of the MSS. 
of Paulus Diaconus. On the whole it seems most 
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probable that Svburae may be the redundant word ; 
unless indeed we might suppose that there were two 
Fagutals or groves of Jupiter, and that Suburae was 
inserted here to define the place of the one which 
overhung it. 

Becker regards the Septimontium not as a proper 
city festival, but as commemorating traditions con- 
nected with the site of Rome long previous to the 
building of the city. In confirmation of this he 
refers (Handb. p. 125) to a passage in VaiTO 
(Z/. L. y. § 41, Miill.) and to another in Festus 
(p. 321), where it is said that a people of Reate, 
called Sacrani, drove the Ligurians and Sicilians out 
of Septimontium ; and a third passage is adduced 
from Servius (ad Aen, xi. 317) to prove that the 
Sicilians once occupied the site of Rome; that they 
were expelled thence by the Ligurians, and the 
Ligurians in their turn by the Sacrani. Now, 
without entering into the historical questions con- 
nected with these obscure traditions, it may be al- 
lowed in geneml to be probable enough that such 
traditions were afloat ; and when, as we have ven- 
tured to assume, Numa instituted the festival, he 
made them the basis of it; just as he instituted the 
Argive chapels and the twenty-four mannikins to 
commemorate the tradition of the Argive chiefe and 
their abolishment of human sacrifices. But the fes- 
tival, nevertheless, was a proper city festival. Becker 
urges (Handb. p. 124) that the Septimontium de- 
scnbed by Labeo could not have been in commemora- 
tion of a city union immediately preceding that of 
Servius, because it included the Oppius and Cispius, 
which were first added to the city by Servius. A 
great deal depends upon what we understand by the 
words '* added to the city " (" zur Stadt gezogen"). 
To say that they were not included in the wall and 
agger afterwards completed by Servius would be a 
mei*e puerility; but they must have been inhabited 
and formed part of the city before his time, since 
there were Argive chapels upon them (Varr. v. 
§ 50) ; and these chapels, as we have seen, formed 
the basis of the city union formed by him. The 
festival must certainly have been poat'Ronudean, 
since some of the names of places where it was ce- 
lebrated were not known before the time of Romulus. 
Caelius occupied the CaeUan hill in his reign ; 
the name of Germalus is said to be derived from 
the twins (germani) Romulus and Remus, who were 
landed there (Varr. v. § 54); whilst Oppius and 
Cispius are said by Festus (p. 348, Miill.), on the 
authority of Varro, not to have been so named till 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius. But as they are 
mentioned by those names in the sacred books of' 
the Argives (Varr. v. § 50) it is probable that 
they were so called at least as early as the time of 
Numa. 

Such, then, was the ancient Septimontium. The 
walls of Servius included a different group of seven 
hills which came to be regarded by the later Romans 
as the real Septimontium. They are those already 
described at the beginning of this article, namely^ 
the Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, Caelian, Aventine, 
Capitoliue, and Palatine. 

rV. Progress of the City till THjiT Time op 

Augustus. 

Having thus brought down the history of the city 
to the foundation of the Servian walls, we shall pro- 
ceed to sketch its progress to the time of Augustus, 
and then till the walls of Aurelian. The former walls 
marked the rise and consolidation of a city, which, 
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though MOD to become formidable to its neighboofB, 
was not yet secore from their attacks. The Utter, 
enclosing an area more than twice as large as that 
defended by the Servian walls, betokened the capital 
of a large state, which, after becoming the mistress 
of the world, was beginning to totter under the wei(;ht 
of its own greatness, and fomid itself compelled to 
resort to the same means of defence which bad pro- 
tected its infancy — no longer, howeyer, to ward off 
the attacks of its immediate neighboors, but those of 
the remotest tribes of Asia and Europe. Thus the 
history of the city, daring this period of eight centu- 
ries, reflects in some degree the history of the Roman 
people, and exhibits the varying fortunes of the 
greatest of all human empires. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the materials even for a slight sketch of so 
vast a subject and so long a period are scanty and 
inadequate ; nor, even were they more abundant, 
would our present limits allow more than an attempt 
to draw such an outline as may swve to illustrate 
the topography of the city. 

Tarquin the Proud, the last of the Roman kings, 
seems to have effected little for the city, except by 
completing or improving the works of his prede- 
cessors. Of these the most important was the 
temple of the Capitoline Jove, the description of 
which will be found in the second part of this article. 
The expulsion of the Tarquins (b. c. 510) restored 
to the Roman people the use of the Campus Martins. 
This ground, which from the earliest times had 
probably been sacred to Mars (Dionys. ▼. 13), had 
been appropriated by the Tarquins, and at the time 
of their expulsion was covered with the crops which 
they had sown. The unholy nature of this property 
prevented its distribution among the people, like 
that of the other royal goods. The com was ordered 
to be cut down and thrown into the Tiber ; and ac- 
cording to the legend its quantity was so great that 
it caused the ibiand afterwards known as the Insula 
Tiberina, or that of Aesculapius. (Liv. ii. 5 ; Dio- 
nys. /. c. Pint Publ 8.) 

The defeat of the Etruscans under Aruns, who 
had espoused the royal cause, was, according to the 
usual principle of the Romans of incorporating the 
vanquished nations, the means of adding a fresh 
supply of citizens, as there will be occasion to relat3 
in another place. 

We have little or nothing to record respecting the 
history of the city from this period till its capture 
by the Gauls b. c. 390. After the fatal battle at 
the Allia, the Romans returned dispirited. The 
city, together with the older inhabitants, was aban- 
doned to its fate; many families escaped to Yeii and 
other neighbouring towns ; whilst the men of an 
age to bear arms occupied the Oapitol, which they 
prepared to defend. The flight of the Vestal virgins, 
who succeeded in escaping to Caere, is connected with 
a topographical legend. Being unable to carry away 
all their sacred utensils, they buried some of them 
in casks {dolioli8\ in a chapel near the house of the 
Flamen Quirinalis ; whence the place, which seems 
to have been near the Cloaca Maxima, in the Forum 
Boarium, obtained the name of DoUola^ and was 
held 80 sacred that it was forbidden to spit upon it 
(Liv. V. 40; Val. Max. i. 1. § 10.) Varro, however 
{LL. v. § 157, Mull.), did not recognise this story, 
but attributed the name either to some bones having 
been deposited there, or to the burial at au earlier 
period of some sacred objects belonging to Numa 
Pompilius. 

The Gauls entered the city unopposed, and through I Aqua and Via Aj>pia. (Liv. ix. 29.) 
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the open Porta Collina. (Liv. v. 41.) The time 
during which they held it is variously given at from 
six to eight months. (Polyb. ii. 22 ; Flor. i. 18 ; Plot 
Cam. 30; Serv. Am, viii. 652.) Their attempt on 
the Capitol is alluded to elsewhere. They set firs 
to and otherwise devastated the city ; but perhaps we 
are not to take literally the words of Livy and other 
writers, to the effect that they completely destroyed 
it (v. 42,43; Flor. i. IS; Pint Cam. 21). It is 
at least apparent, frcrni Livy*s own narrative (c. 55), 
that the Curia Hostilia was spared ; and it seems 
probable tJiat the Gauls would have preserved some 
of the houses for their own sakes. We may, how- 
ever, conclude, that the destructiim was very great 
and terrible, as otherwise the Romans would not have 
discussed the project of emigrating to VeiL The 
flnnness and judicious advice of Camillus per- 
suaded them to remain. But the pressing necessity 
of the case, which required the new buildings to be 
raised with the greatest haste, was &tal to tlie 
beauty and regularity of the city. People b^an to 
build in a promiscuous manner, and the materials, 
afforded at the public expense, were granted only qxl 
condition that liie houses should be ready within a 
year. No general plan was laid down ; each man 
built as it suited him; the ancient lines of streets 
were disregarded, and houses were erected even over 
the cloacae. Hence down to the time of Augustus, 
and perhaps later, the city, according to the forcible 
expression of Livy (v. 55), resembled in arrange- 
ment rather one where the ground had been seized 
upon than where it had be^ distributed. It may 
be inferred from a statement of Cornelius Nepoe, as 
quoted by Pliny, that the greater part of the city was 
roofed with shingles. (" Scanduk contectam fuisse 
Romam, ad Pyrrhi usque bellnm, annis cccclxx., 
Cornelius Nepos auctor est," xvi. 15.) Livy in- 
deed mentions the public distribution of tiles, but 
these perhaps may have been applied to otlier pur- 
poses besides roofing, such as for making the floors, 
&c.; and the frequent and destructive fires which 
occurred at Rome lead to the belief that wood was 
much more extensively used in building than is cus- 
tomary in modem times. Within a year the new 
city was in readiness ; and it must have been on a 
larger scale than before the Gallic invasion, since it 
had acquired a great accession of inliabitants from 
the conquered towns of Veil, Capena, and Falisci. 
Those Romans who, to avoid thf* trouble of building, 
had occupied the deserted houses of Veil were re- 
called by a decree by which those who did not i-etum 
within a fixed time were declared guilty of a capital 
offence. (Liv. vi. 4.) The walls of Rome seem to 
have been left uninjured by the Gauls, notwith- 
standing Plutarch's assertion to the contrary. (Cam. 
32.) We nowhere read of their being repaired on 
this occasion, though accounts of subsequent restora- 
tions are frequent, as in the year b. c. 351 (Liv. vii. 
20), and again in 217, after the defeat at Trasimene. 
(Id. xxii. 8.) Nothing can convey a higher notion 
of Roman energy than the fact that in the vety y^r 
in which the city was thus rising from its ashes, the 
Capitol was supported by a substracture of square 
and solid masonry, of such massiveness as to excite 
wonder even in die Augustan age. (Liv. I a; Plin. 
xxxvi. 24. s. 2.) 

The censorship of Appins Claudius Caecus, b. c. 
312, forms a marked epoch in the progress of the 
city. By his care Rome obtained its first aqueduct, 
and its first regularly constructed high-riMui, the 

But the 
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war with Pyirhus which soon ensued, and after- 
wards ihe still larger and more destructive ones 
waged with the Carthaginians, prevented the pro- 
gress which might have been anticipated from these 
beginnings. The construction of a second aqnedact, 
the Anio Vetas, in the censorship of Man. Carios 
Dentatos and L. Papirius Cursor, b. c. 272, testifies, 
however, that the population of the city must have 
continued to increase. In the year b. c. 220 we find 
the censor C. Flaminius constructing the Flaminian 
Way, as well as the circus which bore his name. 
(Liv. EpU. xz. ; Paul Diac. p. 89.) But it was the 
conquests of the Rmnans in Lower Italy, in Sicily, 
and Greece, which first gave them a taste for archi- 
tectural magnificence. The first basilica was erected 
at Rome in the year b. o. 184, and was soon followed 
by others, as there will be occasion to relate when 
we come to speak of the forum. But it was not till 
ten years later that the city was first paved by the 
care of the censors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Poet- 
umius Albinus. They also paved the public high- 
ways, constructed numerous bridges, and made many 
other important improvements, both in the city and 
its neighbourhood. (Liv. xli. 27.) Yet, notwith- 
standing these additions to the public convenience 
and splendour, the private houses of the Romans 
continued, with few exceptions, to be poor and in- 
convenient down to the time of Sulla. The house 
of Cn. Octavius, on the Palatine, seems to have ex- 
hibited one of the earliest examples of elegant do- 
mestic architecture. (Cic. de Off, i. 39.) This was 
pulled down by Scaurus in order to enlarge his own 
bouse. The latter seems subsequently to have come 
into the possession of Clodius (Ascon. ad Cic. Mil. 
Arg.)j and its magnificence may be inferred from the 
circumstance that he gave 14,800,000 sesterces for 
it, or about 130,000^ (Plin.xxxvi. 24. s. 2.) In- 
deed, as we approach the imperial times, the dwellings 
of the leading Romans assume a scale of extraordinary 
grandeur, as we see by Pliny's description of that of 
Crassns the orator, who was censor in b. c. 92. It 
was also on the Palatine, and was remarkable for 
six magnificent lotus-trees, which Pliny had seen 
in his youth, and which continued to flourish till 
they were destroyed in the fire of Nero. It was also 
distinguished by four columns of Hymettian marble, 
the first of that material erected in Rome. Yet even 
this was surpassed by the house of Q. Catnlus, the 
colleague of Marius in the Cimbrian war, which was 
also on the Palatine ; and still more so by that of 
C. Aquilius on the Viminal, a Roman knight, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of civil law. (Plin. 
s.vii. 1.) M. Livius Dnisus, tribune of the people 
in b. c. 93, also possessed an elegant residence, dose 
to that of Catulus. After his death it came into the 
possession of the wealthy M. Crassus, of whom it 
was bought by Cicero for about 30,000iL (ad Fam. 
V. 6). It seems to have stood on the N. side of the 
Palatine, on the declivity of the hill, not far from 
the Nova Via, so that it commanded a view of the 
forum and Capitol. It was burnt down in the Clo- 
dian riots, and a temple of Freedom erected on the 
spot ; but after the return of Cicero was restored 
to him, rebuilt at the public expense. (Cic. odAtt. 
ii. 24, Fam. v. 6.; Veil. Pat. ii. 45; Dion Cass. 
xxxviii. 17, xxxix. 11, 20; App. B. C, ii. 15, &c.) 
The house of Lepidus, consul in b. c. 77, was also 
remarkable for its magnificence, having not only 
columns, but even its thresholds, of solid Numi- 
dian marble. (Plin. xxxvL 8.) The luxury of 
private residences at Rome seems to have attained 
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its acme in those of Sallust and Lucullus. The 
distinguishing feature of the former, which lay on 
the Quixinal, was its gardens (Horti Sallustiani), 
which probably occupied the valley between the 
Quirinal and Pincian, as well as part of the latter 
hill. (Becker, Handb. p. 583.) The house of Lu- 
cullus, the conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes, 
was situated on the Pincian, and was also surrounded 
with gardens of such remarkable beauty, that the 
desire of possessing them, which they awakened in 
the breast of Messalina^ caused the death of their 
subsequent owner, P. Valerius Asiaticns. (Tac. 
ilnn. xi. 1 ; Dion Case. Ix. 31.) From this period 
they formed one of the most splendid possessions of 
the imperial family. (Plut LucuU. 39.) 

The ambitious designs entertained by the great 
leaders of the expiring Republic led them to court 
public favour by the foundation of public buildings 
rather tlian to lay out their immense wealth in 
adorning thdr own residences. The house inhabited 
by Pompey in the Carinae was an hereditary one ; 
and though, after his triumph over Mithridates and 
the pirates, he rebuilt it on a more splendid scale 
and adorned it with the beaks of ships, yet it seems 
even then to have been far from one of the most 
splendid in Rome. (Plut Pomp. 40, seq.) On the 
other hand, he consulted the taste and convenience 
of the Romans by building a theatre, a curia, and ' 
several temples. In like manner Caesar, at the height 
of his power, was content to reside in the ancient 
Regia; though this indeed was a sort of ofiScial 
residence which his office of Pontifex Maximns com- 
pelled him to adopt. (Suet Cotes. 46.) But he 
formed, and partly executed, many magnificent de- 
signs for the embellishment of the city, which his 
short tenure of power prevented him from acoom- 
pl ishing. Among these were a theatre of unexampled 
magnitude, to be hollowed out of the Tarpeian rock ; 
a temple of Mars, greater than any then existing ; 
the foundaticm of two large public libraries; ^e 
construction of a new forum ; besides many other 
important works, both at Rome and in the provinces. 
(Snet Cae8. 26, 44; App. B. C. ii. 102, &c.) 

The fii-m and lengthened hold of power enjoyed by 
Augustus, and the immense resources at his dis- 
posal, enabled him not only to carry out several of 
his uncle's plans, but also some new ones of bis own ; 
so that his reign must be regarded as one of the most 
important epochs in the history of the city. The 
foundation of new temples and other public buildings 
did not prevent him from repairing and embellishing 
the ancient ones ; and all his designs were executed 
with so much magnificence that he could boast in 
his old age of having found Rome of brick and left 
it of marble. (Suet Aug. 28.) In these under, 
takings he was assisted by the taste and munificence 
of his son-in-law Agrippa, who first founded public 
and gratuitous baths at Rome (Dion Cass. liv. 29); 
but as we shall have occaiuon to give an account of 
these works,. as well as of those executed by Pompey 
and Caesar, in the topographical portion of this 
article, it will not be necessary to enumerate them 
here; and we shall proceed to describe the im- 
portant municipal reforms introduced by Augustus, 
especially his new division of the city into Vici and 
Regions. 

Regions of A ugustus. — Although Rome had long 

outgrown its limits under Servits cFullius, yet the 

municipal divisions of that aohai^i subsisted till 

the time of Augustus, who madir. them his model, 

I so far as the altered circumstanoes'of ths city would 
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permit. Senrius had formed the different Vici into 
religions corporations somewhat analogoas with our 
parishes, with an appointed worship of the Lares, 
and proper feasts or Compitalia. Daring the Re- 
public these corporations became a kind of political 
clubs, and were often made the engines of designing 
demagogues. (Preller, Eegionen, p. 81.) Au- 
gustus, in his new distribution, also adopted the 
schenie of embodying the Vici as religious corpora- 
tions, and for this purpose erected chapels in the 
crossways, and set up images of the gods vicatim, as 
the Apollo Sandaliarius and the Jupiter Tragoedus. 
(Suet. Aug. 57.) Many bases of these statues have 
been discovered. By the term Vicus we are to 
understand a certain collection of houses insulated 
by streets running round all its sides ; whence the 
term came also to be applied to the streets themselves 
(" Altero vici appellantur, cum id genus aedificiorum 
definitur, quae continentia sunt in oppidis, quaeve 
itineribus regionibusque distributa inter se distant, 
nominibusque dissimilibus discriminis causa sunt 
dispartita," Fest. p. 371, et ibi Miill). Compitum, 
which means properly a cross-road, was also, 
especially in ancient times, only another name for 
Vicus ; and thus we find Pliny describing Rome 
as divided into Cprnpita Larum instead of Vici (iii. 
9). The Vici and Compita, regarded as streets, 
were narrrower than the Viae and Plateae. (Suet. 
Aug. 45; Amm. Marc, zxviii. 4. § 29.) They were 
named after temples and other objects. The Vici 
were composed of two classes of houses called respec- 
tively insulae and domus. The former were so called 
because, by a law of the XII. Tables, it was ordained 
that they should be separated from one another by an 
interval of 2^ feet, called ambUus, and by later authors 
circuitus (Varr. L. L. v. § 22, Miill.; Paul. Diac. p. 
16, 111 Miill.) This law, which seems to have been 
designed for purposes of health and for security against 
fire, was disregarded during the Republic, but again 
enforced by Nero when he rebuilt the city (Tac. Afvn. 
XV. 43) ; and there is an ordinance on the subject by 
Antoninus and Verus (^LHg. viii. 2. 14). By irutdaey 
therefore, we are to understand single houses divided 
by a small space from the neighbouring ones, not 
a complex of houses divided by streets. The latter 
division formed a View. Yet some insulae were so 
large and disposed in such a manner that they almost 
resembled Vici (vide Fest. p. 37 1» et ibi Miill). 
The insulae were inhabited by the middling and lower 
classes, and were generally let out in floors ("coena- 
cula meritoria," Dig. xiz. 2. 30). It appears from 
the same authority that they were farmed by persons 
who underlet them ; but sometimes the proprietors 
kept stewards to collect their rents. Insulae were 
named after their owners, who were called *' domini 
insularum"(Saet. Caes. 41, Tib. 48). Thus we 
Lear of the insula Eucarpiana, Critonia, Arriana, 
&c. (vide Gniter, 611. 13 ; Murat. 948. 9.) Rent 
was high (Juv. iii. 166), and investments in bouses 
consequently profitable, though hazardous, since the 
principle of insurance was altogether unknown. 
(Gell. XV. 1, 2.) Crassns was a great speculator in 
houses, and was said to possess nearly half Rome. 
(Pint c. 2.) The domus, on the contrary, were the 
habitations or palaces of the rich and great, and 
consequently much fewer in number than the insulae, 
the proportion in each Region being as 1 to 25 or 30. 
The domus were also commonly insulated, but not by 
any special law, like the insulae. They were also 
composed of floors or stages, but were occupied by a 
single family (Petron. 77) ; though ports of them, 
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especially the postica, were sometimes let oat (Planti 
Trin. i. 2. 157; Suet Nero, 44. Vitell 7). 

The number of insulae and domus in each Vicus 
would of course vary. Augustus appointed thai each 
should be under the government of magistrates elected 
fix>m its plebeian inhabitants ("magistri e plebe 
cujusque viciniae lecti/'— where vtctnia has its origi- 
nal meaning of the householders composing a Vicus, 
Suet Aug. 30). Hence Livy calls them " infi- 
mum genus magistratuum " (xxxiv. 7). They were 
called Magistri, Magistri Vicorum, Curatores Vi- 
oorum, and Magistri Larum, and their number varied 
from two to four in each Vicus. In the Bcuis 
Capitolina each Vicus has 4 Magistri ; but the 
Notitia and Curiostmh mention 48 Vioo-magis- 
tri in each Region, without reference to the num- 
ber of Vici. On certain days, probably the Com- 
pitalia (Ascon. in Cic. Pis. p. 7), these magistrates 
were allowed to assume the toga praetextaj and to be 
attended by two lictors ; and the public slaves of each 
Region were at their command, who were commonly at 
the disposal of the aediles in case of fire. (Dion Cass. 
Iv. 8 ; Liv. I c.) The principal duties of their 
office were to attend to the worship of the Lares, re- 
censions of the people, &c. For Augustus restored 
the Ludi Compitalicii and the regular worship of the 
Lares in spring and summer (Suet. Aug. 31), and 
caused his own Genius to be added to the two Lares 
which stood in the aedicula or chapel of each com- 
pitum. (Ov. Fcut v. 145.) The Vicomagistri 
likewise superintended the worship of the popular 
deities Stata Mater and Vulcanus Quietus, to whom, 
as protectors against fire, chapels were erected, first 
in the forum, and afterwards in the different streets. 
(Fest p. 317, Mull.; cf. Preller, Regionen, p. 84.) 

A certain number of Vici, varying acconiing tQ . 
the Notitia and Curiosum from 7 to 78 constituted a 
B^io f and Augustus divided Rome into 14 of these 
Regions. The 4 Servian Regions were followed in 
the first 6 of Augustus. In determining the bounda- 
ries of the Regions Augustus seems to have caused 
them to be measured by feet, as we see them enume- 
rated in the Notitia and Curioaum. The limits appear 
to have been marked by certain public buildings, not 
by cytpi. We may safely assume that Augustus in- 
cluded the suburbs in his city, but not within a pomoe- 
rium, since the PorticnsOctaviae is mentioned, as being 
outside of the pomoerium, although it lay far within 
the 9th Region. (Dion Cass. liv. 8.) The Regions 
appear at first to have been distinguished only by 
numbers; and officially they were perhaps never 
distinguished otherwise. Some of the names of 
Regions found in the Notitia and Curiosum are post- 
Augustan, as those of Isis and Serapis and Forum 
Pacis. The period when names were first applied to 
them cannot be determined. They are designated 
only by numbers in Tacitus and Frontinus, and even 
in the Basis Capitolina which belongs to the time of 
Hadrian. We find, indeed, in Suetonius " Regio 
Palatii" (^Aug. 5, ///. Gramm. 2); but so also he 
says *' Regio Martii Campi," which never was a 
Region {Caes. 39, iVero, 12) ; and in these in- 
stances Regio seems to be used in its general 
sense. 

The boundaries of the Regions cannot be traced 
with complete accuracy; but, as it is not our inten- 
tion to follow those divisions when treating of the 
topography of the city, we shall here insert such a 
general description of them as may enable the reader 
to form some notion of their situation and relative 
size. Regio /., or Porta Capena^ embraced the 
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suburb lying outside of that gate, to the K of the 
baths of Antoninus. It contained 10 Vici, and 
amoug its principal objects were, the temple of 
Mars, the arch of Drusus, and the sepulchre of the 
Scipios. Regio II., or Ccbdimontanay lay to the 
K. of this, and comprehended the whole extent of the 
Caelian hill. It had 7 Vici, and among its monu- 
ments may be mentioned the Arcus Dolabeilae and 
the aqueduct of Nero. Regio III., called Ins and 
Serapis, lay to the N. of the Caelimontana, and 
embraced the valley of the Colosseum, and that 
southern portion of the Esquiline anciently known 
as Mons Oppius. It comprehended 12 Vici, and its 
principal objects were the baths of Titus and the 
Flavian amphitheati-e or Colosseum. R^iio IV., 
called Templum P(u:is and Sacra Via, was situated 
to the W. of that ot Isis and Serapis, and compre- 
hended the Velian ridge and the greater part of the 
valley between the Palatine, Esquiline, Viminal, 
and Quirinal, to the exclusion, however, of th^t 
western portion which lay immediately under the 
Capitoline. Yet it embraced the buildings on the 
K. side of tlie forum, including the temple of 
Faustina, the Basilica Paulli, and the Area Vul- 
cani. Its eastern boundary ran close to the Colos- 
seum, since it included the Colossus and the Meta 
Sudaus, both which objects stood very near that build- 
ing. Its principal monuments, besides those already 
mentioned, were the temple of Venus and Bonie, 
and the basilica of Constantuie. It embraced the 
Subura, the greater portion of the Sacra Via, uid 
the Forum Transitorium, and contained 8 Vici. 
R^lio v., or EsquiUna, included the northern por- 
tion of the Fisquiline (Mons Cispius) and the Vi- 
minal, besides a vast tract of suburbs lying to the 
£. of the Servian walls and agger. Thus it ex- 
tended so far as to embrace the Amphitheatrum 
Caatrense, which adjoins the modem church of S. 
Croce in Geitt8alemm&, and the so-called temple of 
Minei-va Medica, near the Porta Maggiore. It had 
15 Vici, and among its remaining principal objects 
were the gardens of Maecenas, the arch of Gallienus, 
and the Nymphaeum of Alexander Seveiiis. Regio 
VI., called AUa Semita, embraced the Quirinal, and 
extended to the £. so as to include the Praetorian 
camp. It had 17 Vici, and its chief objects were 
the baths of Diocletian, the house and gardens of 
Sallust, and the ancient Capitol. Regio VII., or 
Via Lata, was bounded on the E. by the Quirinal, 
on the N. by the Pincian, on the S. by the Servian 
wall between the Quirinal and Capitoline, and on the 
W. by the road called Via Lata till it joined the Via 
Fiaminia — ^a point which cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. The Via Lata was the southern portion of 
the modem Corso, and probably extended to the N. 
nearly as far as the Antonine column. The Begion 
comprehended 15 Vici. Being without the Servian 
walls, part of this district was anciently a burying 
place, and the tomb of Bibulus is still extant. 
Regio VIII., or Forum Romanum Magnum, was 
one of the most important and populous in Rome. 
The ancient fomm obtained the name of " Magnum *' 
after the building of that of Caesar. (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22.) This Begion, which formed the central 
point of all the rest, embraced not only the ancient 
forum, except the buildings on its N. side, but also 
the imperial fora, the Capitoline hill, and the valley 
between it and the Palatine as far as the Velabrum. 
It contained 34 Vici, among which were the densely 
populated ones Jngarius and Tuscus. The monn- 
medts in this district aie so numerous and well 
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known that it is unnecessary to specify them. 
Regio IX, called Circus Flammius, comprehended 
the district lying between the Via Lata on the E^ 
the Tiber on the W., the Cajntoline hill and Ser^'ian 
wall on the S. ; whilst on the N. it seems to have 
extended as far as the present Piazza Navona and 
Piazza Colonna. It contained 35 Vici, and among 
its objects of interest may be named the circus from 
which it derived its name, the three theatres of 
Balbus, Pompey, and Marcellus, the Pantheon, and 
many other celebrated monimients. The Campus 
Martins, or northern part of the area between 
the hills and the Tiber, was not comprehended in 
any of the 14 Regions. R^io X., or PaUuium, 
consisted of the Palatine hill and its declivities. It 
hud 20 Vici. Its boundaries are so well marked 
that we need not mention its numerous and well- 
known monuments till we come to describe its 
topogra]>hy. Regio XL, or Circfts Maximut, de- 
rived its name from the circus, which occupied the 
greater part of it. It comprehended the valley be- 
tween the Palatine and Aventine, and also appa- 
rently the northern declivities of the latter hill, as 
far as the Porta Trigemina. On the N., where it 
met the Begion of the Forum Bomanum, it seems to 
have included the Velabrum. It contained 19 Vici 
according to tne Notitia, 21 according to the CuriO' 
sum. Regio XII., called Piscina PubHca, was 
bounded on the W. by the Aventine, on the N. by 
the Caelian, on the E. by Regio I. or Porta Capena, 
and on the S. it probably extended to the line of the 
Aurelian walls. It had 17 Vici, and its most re- 
markable moniunent was the baths of Caracalla. 
Regio XI I L, or Aveatinus, included that hill and 
the adjoining banks of the Tiber. It had 17 Vici 
according to the iVbti^ta, 18 according to the Cwio- 
sum^ Regio XIV., Transtiberina, or Transtiberim, 
comprehended all the suburb on the W., or right 
bank of the Tiber, including the Vatican, the Jani- 
culum with the district between them and the river, 
and the Insula Tiberina. This, therefore, was by 
far the largest of all the Regions, and contained 78 
Vici. 

Municipal Regulations of Augustus. — ^AU these 
Begions were under the control of magistrates chosen 
annually by lot (Suet. Aug. 30.) The govem- 
ment of the Begions was not corporative, like that 
of the Vici, but administrative ; and one or more 
Regions seem to have been intrusted to a suigle 
magistrate chosen among the aediles, tribunes, or 
praetors. (Preller, Regionen, p. 77.) The su- 
preme administration, however, was vested in the 
Praefectus Urbi. At a later period other officers 
were interposed between the praefect and these 
govemors. Thus the Baxis CapitoUna mentions a 
Curator and Denunciator in each Begion. Subse- 
quently, however, the latter office seems to have 
been abolished, and the Notitia and Curiosum men- 
tion two curators in each Begion. There were aLio 
subordinate officers, such as praecones or criers, and 
a number of imperial slaves, or libeilini, were ap- 
pointed to transact any necessary business concerning 
the Begions. (Preller, p. 79.) 

One of the chief objects of Augustus in esta- 
bhshing these Begions seems to have been con- 
nected with a reform of the city police. For this 
purpose he established 7 Cohortes Vigilum, whose 
stations were so disposed that each cohort might be 
available for two Begions. Each was under the 
command of a tribune, and the whole was superin- 

I tended by a Praefectus Vigilum. (Suet. A fig. 30; 
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Dion Cass. I?. 26; Panloa, de Ogic Pratf. VigiLi 
Dig. i. 15.) As these sUtaons were aeoessarily 
near the bonlers of Begions, we find them frequently 
mentioned in the NotiUa and CWrtomm. They 
seem to have been assort of barracks. Bat besides 
the 7 principal staticHis, the Brtviarnun mentions 
14 exeiAitoriay or ontposts, which seem to have been 
placed in the middle ^ each region. The eorpt of 
which they were composed were probably supplied 
£rom the main stations. The duties of the vigiles 
were those of a night-police, namely, to guard against 
fires, burglaries, highway robberies, &c The first 
of these duties had anciently been performed by 
certain triumviri, called from their functions Noc- 
tumi, who were assisted by public slaves stationed 
at the gates and round the walls. The same office 
was, however, sometimes assumed by the aediles 
and tribunes of the people. (Paulus, t a) The 
vigiles were provided with all the anns and tools 
necessary for their duties ; and from a passage in 
Petronius (c 79) seem to have possessed the power 
of breaking into houses when they suspected any 
danger. The numbers of the vigiles amounted at 
last to 7000 men, or 1000 in each cohort. Augustus 
also established the Cohortes Praetoriae, or imperial 
guard, of which 9 cohorts were disposed in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and 3 only, the Cohortes 
Urbanae, were permitted within the city. (Tac. Ann, 
iv. 5 ; Suet Aug, 49.) These cohorts of Augustus 
were under the command of the Praefectus Urbi. 
(Tac. Hi»t iii. 64.) It was his successor, Tiberius, 
who, by the advice of Sejanus, first established a 
regular Praetorian camp at Rome, a little to the 
eastward of the agger of Servins, and placed the 
bands under the command of a Praefectus Praetorio. 
(Tac Awn, iv. 2; Suet. Tib. 37.) 

Augustus also paid considerable attention to the 
method of building, and revived the regulations laid 
down by P. Butilius Bufus with regard to this sub- 
ject in the time of the Gracchi (Suet. Aug, 89); but 
all we know of these r^ulations is, that Augustus 
forbade houses to be built higher than 70 feet, if 
situated in a street. (Strab. v. p. 235.) The 
height was subtiequently regulated by Nero and 
Trajan, the last of whom fixed it at 60 feet. (Aur. 
Vict. EpiL c. 13.) Yet houses still continued to 
be inconveniently high, as we see from the complaints 
of Juvenal, in the time, probably, of Domitian, and 
dangerous alike in case of fire or fidling, especially 
to a poor poet who lived immediately under the 
tiles: — 

** Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna jiarte sui; nam sic labentibus obstat 
Viliicus, et veteris rimae quum texit hiatum 
Securos pendente jubet dormire ruina. 
Vivendum est illic ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
Nocte metus. Jam poscit aquam, jam frivola 

transfert 
Ucalegon: tabulata tibi jam terlia fumant: 
Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, moUes ubi reddunt ova columbae." 

(iiL 193.) 

Augu8tan Rome, — Strabo, who visited Rome in 
the reign of Augustus, and must have remained ' 
there during part of that of Tiberius, has left us 
the following lively picture of its appearance at 
that period : " The city, having thus attained such 
a size, is able to maintain its greatness by the 
abundance of provisions and the plentiful supply 
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of wood and stone for building, which the oon* 
stant fires and continaal fitUing and palling down 
of houses render necessary; lor even pulling down 
and rebuilding in order to gratify the taste is but 
a sort of voluntary ruin. Moreover the abundant 
mines and forests, and the rivers which serve to 
convey materials, afibrd wonderful means for these 
purposes. Such is the Anio, flowing down from Alba 
(Fucensis), a Latin city lying towards the territory 
of the Marsians, and so through the plain till it falls 
into the Tiber: also the Nar and the Tenea, which 
likewuie join the Tiber after flowing through Um- 
bria; and the Clanis, which waters Etroria and the 
territoiy of Clusinm. Augustas Caesar took great 
care to obviate such damages to the city. To guard 
against fires he appointed a special corps composed 
of freedmen; and to pnevent the falling down of 
hooses he ordained that no new ones should be built, 
if they adjoined the public streets, of a greater 
height than 70 feet Nevertheless the renovation of 
the city would have been impossible but for the 
before-mentioned mines and forests, and the fiu:ility 
of transport 

^' Snch, then, were the advantages d the city fh)m 
the nature of the country; but to these the Romans 
added those which sping from industry and art 
Although the Greeka are supposed to excel in 
building cities, not only by the attention they pay to 
the beauty of their architecture and the strraigth of 
their situation, but also to the selection of a fertile 
country and convenient harbours, yet the Romans have 
surpassed them by attending to what they neglected, 
such as the making of high-roads and aqueducts, 
and the constructing of sewers capable of conveying 
the whole drainage of the city into the Tiber. The 
high-roads have been constructed through the country 
in such a manner, by levelling hills and filling- up 
hollows, that the waggons are enabled to carry 
freight sufficient for a vessel ; whilst the sewers, 
vaulted with hewn blocks of masonry, are sometimes 
large enough to admit the passage of a hay-cart. 
Such is the volume of water conveyed by the 
aqueducts that whole rivers may be said to flow 
tluvugh the city, which are carried o£f by the 
sewers. Thus almost every house is provided with 
water-pipes, and possesses a never-fiiiling fountain. 
Marcus Agrippa paid particular attention to this 
department, besides adorning the city with many 
beautiful monuments. It may be said that the an- 
cient Bomans n^lected the beauty of their city, 
being intent upon greater and more important ob- 
jects; but later generati(His, and particularly the 
Bomans of our own day, have attended to this point 
as well, and filled the city with many beautiful 
monuments. Pompey, Julius Cae-^ar, and Augustus, 
as well as the children, friends, wife and sister of 
the last, have bestowed an almost excessive care and 
expense in providing these objects. The Campus 
Martins has been their special care, the natural 
beauties of which have been enhanced by their de- 
signs. This pUin is of surprising extent, affording 
unlimited room not only for the chariot races and 
other equestrian games, but also for the multitudes 
who exercise themselves with the ball or hoop, or in 
wrestling. The neighbouring buildings, the per- 
petual verdure of the grass, the hills which crown 
the opposite banks of the river and produce a kind 
of scenic effect, all combine to form a spectacle from 
which it is difficult to tear oneself. A4Joining this 
plain is another, and many porticoes and sacred 
groves, three theatres, an amphitheatre, and tempks 
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80 rich and so close to one another that they ought 
appear to exhibit the rest of the city as a mere 
sapplement. Hence this place is considered the most 
honourable and sacred (^ all, and has been appro- 
priated to the monuments of the most distinguished 
men and women. The most remarkable of these is 
that called the Maosoleum, a vast mound near the 
river raised upon a lofty base of white stone, and 
covered to its summit with evergreen ti'ees. On the 
top is a bronze statue of Augustus ; whilst under the 
mound are the tombs of himself, his relatives, and 
friends, and at the back of it a large grove, affording 
delightful promenades. In the middle of the Campus 
is an enclosed space where the body of Augustus 
was burnt, also constructed of white stone, sur- 
rounded with an iron rail, and planted in the 
interior with poplar trees. Then if we proceed to 
the ancient forum, and survey the numerous ba- 
silicae, porticoes, and temples which surround it, 
and view the Capitol and its works, as well as those 
on the Palatine and in the portico of Livia, we might 
easily be led to forget all other cities. Such is 
Rome " (v. pp. 235, 236). 

In spite, however, of this glowing picture, or 
rather perhaps from the emphasis which it lays on 
the description of the Campus Martins, whilst the 
remainder of the city is struck off with a few light 
touches, it may be suspected that in the time of 
Augustus the ancient part of Borne, with the excep- 
tion of the immediate vicinity of the forum and 
Capitol, did not present a spectacle of any great 
magnificence. The narrowness and irregularity of 
the streets, the consequence of the hasty manner in 
which the city was rebuilt after its destruction by 
the Gauls, still continued to disfigure it in the time 
of Augustus, as is shown by a passage in Livy (v. 
55), already cited (cf. Tacitus, Ann. xv. 38: " Ob- 
noxia urbe artis itineribas, hucque et illuc flexis, 
atque enormibus vicis, qualis vetus Roma fuit" — that 
is, before the fire). This defect was not remedied till 
the great fire in the reign of Nero, which forms the 
next remarkable epoch in the histoiy of the city. 

V. The City till the Time of Aureuan. 

Fire tmder Nero. — There had been a destructive 
fire in the reign of Tiberius, which burnt down all the 
buildings on the Caelian hill (Tac. Ann. iv. 64); but 
this was a mere trifle compared with the extensive 
conflagration under Nero. The latter, the most de- 
structive calamity of the kind that had ever happened 
at Rome, is unequivocally said by Suetonius (iViero, 
38) to have been caused by the wilful act of the 
emperor, from disgust at the narrow and winding 
streets. Nero is represented by that historian as 
contemplating the flames with delight from the 
tower of Maecenas on the Esquiline, and as convert- 
ing the awful reality into a sort of dramatic spectacle, 
by singing as the fire raged, in proper scenic attire, 
the Sack of Troy ; nor does the more judicious 
Tacitus altogether reject the imputation (^Ann. xv. 
38, seq.) The fire commenced at the lower part of 
the Circus Maximus, where it adjoins the Caelian 
and Palatine, in some shops containing combustible 
materials. Thence it spread through the whole 
length of the circus to the Forum Boarium, and 
northwards over the whole Palatine till it was 
arrested at the foot of the Esquiline. It lasted six 
days and seven nights, and its extent may be judged 
from the fact that out of tlie fourteen Regions three 
were completely destroyed, and seven very nearly so, 
whilst only three escaped altogether ontou^ed. 
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The three Regions utterly destroyed must have been 
the xith, xth, and ivUi, or those called Circus 
Maximus, Palatium, and Templum Pads. The 
forum must have suffered considerably, but the Ca- 
pitol seems to have escaped, as the Capitoline temple, 
after its first destructiofi in the time of Sulla, 
remained entire till burnt by the Vitellians. The 
narrow and crooked streets, and the irregular Vici 
of which ancient Rome was composed, rendered it 
impossible to arrest the conflagration. Nero was at 
Antium when it broke out, and did not return to 
Rome till the flames were threatening his own 
palace, which be had not the power to save. This 
was the Domut TranaUoria., the domain of which he 
had extended from the Palatine to the gardens of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline. "Wiiat chiefly directed 
suspicion against Nero, as having wilfully caused 
the fire, was the circumstance of its breaking out 
afresh in the Aemilian property of his minioQ 
Tigellious. 

Much irreparable loos was occasioned by this fire, 
such as the destraction of several time-honoured 
fanes, of many master-pieces of Greek art, besides a 
vast amount of private property. Among the vene- 
rable temples which perLshed on this occasion, wero 
that of Luna, erected by Servius TuUius, the altar 
and fane of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, founded by Romulus, those 
of Vesta and of the Penates Populi Romani, and the 
Regia of Numa. Yet, on the other hand, the fire 
made room for great improvements. Nero caused 
the town to be rebuilt on a regular plan, with broad 
streets, open spaces, and less lofty houses. All the 
buildings were isolated, and a certain portion of each 
was constructed with Alban or Gabinian stone, so as 
to be proof against fire; to guard against which a 
pleutiAil supply of water was laid on. As a means 
of escape and assistance in the same calamity, as 
well as for the sake of ornament, Nero also caused 
porticoes to be built at his own expense along the 
fronts of the insulae. He supplied the proprietors 
with money for building, and specified a certain 
time by which the houses were to be completed 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 38—43; Suet. Nero, 38). Thus 
Rome sprung a second time from her ashes, in a 
style of &r greater splendour than before. The new 
palace, or donrnt aurea, of the emperor himself kept 
pace with the increased magnificence of the city. 
Its boimds comprehended large parks and gardens, 
filled with wild animals, where solitude might be 
found in the very heart of the city; a vast lake, sur- 
rounded with large buildings, filled the valley in 
which the Flavian amphitheatre was afterwards 
erected ; the palace was of such extent as to have 
triple porticoes of a thousand feet ; in the vestibule 
stood a colossal figure of Nero himself, 120 feet in 
height ; the ceilings wei-e panelled, the chambers 
gilt, and inlaid with gems and mother-of-pearl ; and 
the baths flowed both with fresh and sea water. 
When this magnificent abode was completed, Nero 
vouchsafed to honour it with his qualified approba- 
tion, and was heard to observe, *' that he was at last 
beginning to lodge like a man." (Suet. Nero, 31 ; 
Mart, de Sped. 2.) 

Changee tmder Ktbseqttent Emperors. — The 
two predecessors of Nero, Caligula and Claudius, 
did not effect much for the city; and the short 
and turbulent reigns of his three successors, Galba, 
Otho, and Yitellius, were characterised rather by 
destruction than improvement. Caligula indeed per- 
fected some of the designs of Tiberius (Suet. CaL 
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21); and the reign cf Glandius was diHtingulbbed by 
the completion of two aqnedacts and the construc- 
tion of several beantifal foantains (Id. Claud. 20). 
The factious struggles between Otho and VitelHas 
were marked bj the ominous burning of the Capitol. 
At len^h the happier era of the public-spirited 
Vespasian was distinguished alike bj his regard 
for the civil liberties of the Romans, and for their 
material comforts, by the attention which he paid 
to the improvement of the citj, and bj his restoring 
to the public use and enjoyment the vast space ap- 
propriated by Nero for his own selfish gratification. 
The bounds of the imperial palace were again re- 
stricted to the limits of the Palatine, and on the site 
of Nero's lake rose a vast amphitheatre destined for 
the amusement of so many thousands of the Roman 
people, whose ruins we still gaze at with wonder 
and admiration. Vespasian was likewise the founder 
of the temple of Peace, near the Forum, and of a 
temple to Claudius on theCaeliau hill. Titus pursued 
the popular designs of his father, and devoted a large 
portion of the former imperial gardens on the 
Esqniline to the foundation of public baths. (Suet. 
Tit 7; Mart. iii. 20. 15.) Under this emperor 
another destructive fire raged for three days and 
nights at Rome, and again laid a great part of the 
city in ashes. (Suet. Tit. 8.) The chief works of 
Domitian were the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which had again been burnt, on the 
mere external gilding of which he is said to have 
expended 12,000 talents, or nearly three millions 
sterling; and the foundation of a new foi-um, which, 
however, was not finished till the time of Nerva, 
whose name it bore. (Id. Dom. 5.) Trajan constructed 
the last of the imperial fora, with which was con- 
nected the Basilica Ulpia. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4.) 
Rome probably attained its highest pitch of archi- 
tectural splendour under the reign of his successor 
Hadrian. That emperor had a passion for building, 
and frequently furnished his own designs, which, 
however, were not always in the best taste. His 
most remarkable works were the Mausoleum on the 
right bank of the Tiber, now the Castello di S. An- 
geloj the Temple of Venus and Rome near the 
Colosseum, and the enormous villa whose ruins may 
still be seen at the foot of the ascent which leads to 
TivoH. (Spart. Hadr. 19; Procop. B. G. i. 22.) 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recount 
the works of succeeding emperors down to the time of 
Aurelian ; and it may suffice to mention that those 
who most contributed to renovate or adorn the city 
were Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Alexander 
Severus. During this period Rome betrayed unequi- 
vocal symptoms of her approaching decline and fall. 
Large bodies of the barbarians had already penetrated 
into Italy, and, in the reign of the accomplished but 
feeble Gallienus, a horde of the Alemanni had me- 
naced and insulted Rome itself. After a lapse of 
eight centuries its citizens again trembled for the 
safety of their families and homes; and the active 
and enterprising Aurelian, whilst waging successful 
wars in £gypt and the East, found himself com- 
pelled to secure his capital by fortifying it with a 
wall. 

This great undertaking, commenced A. d. 271, 
was completed in the reign of Probus, the successor of 
Aurelian. (Vopisc^wr. 21 , 39 ; Aur. Vict. Caes. 35 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 15; Zosim. i. 49). The accounts of tlie 
circumference of this wall are discrepant and impro- 
bable. Vopiscus (^AureL c. 39) mentions the absurd 
aad extravagant measure of nearly 50 miles; which, 
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however, has been adopted by Lipsins and Isaac 
Vossius, as well as by Nibby (^Mtira, ^. p. 1 20, 
seq.). The wajls of Aurelian were repaired by Ho- 
norius, and with the exception of that part beyond 
the Tiber, and some modem additions by the Popes, 
are substantially the same as those which now 
exist, as appears from the inscriptions on the gates. 
Without the additions referred to, their circumference 
would be between 11 and 12 miles, thus reducing the 
city to about the same dimensions as those given by 
Pliny in the time of Vespasian ; nor is there any 
reason to believe that, in the sinking state of the Em- 
pire, the city would have received any increase of 
inhabitants. Another measurement by Ammon, the 
geometrician, just before the si^e IS the city by 
Alaric, gave a circumference of 21 miles (Phot. 
BiU. 80, p. 63, ed. Bekk.) ; but this number, 
though adopted by Gibbon, and nearer to the truth, 
cannot be accepted any more than that of Vopiscus. 
(Gibbon, Decl. and Fatty vol. ii. p. 17, ed. Smith, 
and notes.) Piale suggested that Vopiscus meant 
pedes instead d* passtu, and other emendations of 
both the passages have been proposed ; but without 
discussing the merit of these, it is sufficient to know 
that the texts are undoubtedly either corrupt or 
erroneous. This may be briefly but decisively 
shown from the following considerations, which will, 
for the most part, apply to both the statements: — 
1st, the incredible extent <^ the work; 2nd, the 
absence of any traces of such walls; Srd, or of any 
buildings within their supposed limits, such as 
would naturally belong to a city; 4th, the fcict that 
the extant inscriptions ascribe to Honorius the re- 
storation of an old line of walls and towers, not the 
construction of a new one. (Bunbury, in Class. 
Mus. iii. p. 368.) 

VI. Decline and Fall of the City. 

The history of the city from the time of Aui-elian 
presents little more than a prospect of its rapid 
decline. The walls of that emperor were ominous of 
its sinking fortunes; but the reign of Diocletian forms 
the first marked aera of its decay. The triumph of 
that emperor and of his colleague Maximian, A. d. 
303, was the last ever celebrated at Rome, but was 
distinguished by the trophies of an important Persian 
victory. (Eutrop. ix. 27.) The Roman emperors 
had long ceased to be of Roman extraction ; Dio- 
cletian, the descendant of slaves, was bom in Dal- 
matia ; Maximian, the son of a peai^ant, was his 
fellow countryman ; and thus neither was wedded 
by any ties of birth or patriotism to the ancient 
glories of the eternal city. These were the first 
emperors who deserted the capital to fix their resi- 
dence in the provinces. Maximian established his 
court at Milan, whilst Diocletian resided at Nico- 
media, on the embellishment of which he lavished 
all the treasures of the East, in endeavouring to 
render it a rival worthy of Rome. His only visit to 
the ancient capital seems to have been on the occa- 
sion of his triumph ; it was not prolonged beyond 
two months, and was closed with unexpected pre- 
cipitation and abraptness. (Lact. Mori. Pers. 
c. 17.) Yet his reign is distinguished as having 
conferred upon the city one of the latest, but most 
magnificent of its monuments, — the baths on the 
Quirinal which bear his name, by far the largest at 
Rome, whose enormous ruins may still be traced, 
and afford room enough for various churches, con- 
vents, and gardens. (Vopisc. Proh. 2 ; Oreil. 
Fnscr. 1056.) Subsequently, uodeed, MaJLentius, 
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the partner and rival of Constantinef resided at 
Borne during the six years of his reign, and affected 
to ]n'ize the elegance of the ancient metropolis; 
whilst his lust and tyranny, suppoited by squander- 
ing its treasures, created more disgust among the 
Romans than the absence of their former sovereigns. 
Maxentius, however, adorned the city which he pol> 
luted by his vices, and some of his works are among 
the last monuments worthy to be recorded. He 
restored the temple of Venus and Rome, which bad 
been damaged by a fli*e, and ei^ected that magnificent 
basilica, afterwards dedicated in the name of Con- 
Btantine, whose three enormous arches may still be 
viewed with adinii-ation. (Aur. Vict. Caes. c. 40. 
§ 26.) The final transfer of the seat 9f empire to 
Byzantium by Constantine gave the last fatal blow 
to the civic greatness of Rome. Yet even that 
emperor presented the city — we can hardly say 
adorned it — with a few monuments. One of them, 
the arch which recoi-ds his triumph over Mazen- 
tius, still subsists, and strikingly illustrates the 
depth of degradation to which architectural taste 
bad already sunk. Its beauties are derived from 
the barbarous pillage of former monuments. The 
superb sculptures which illustrated the acts and 
victories of Trajan, were ruthlessly and absurdly 
constrained to typify those of Constantine ; whilst 
the original sculptures that were added, by being 
placed in juxtaposition with those beautiful works, 
only serve to show more forcibly the hopeless decline 
of the plastic arts, which seem to have fallen with 
paganism. 

Rome in the Time of Cotutantitu II. — From 
this period the care of the Romans was directed 
rather towards the preservation than the adorn- 
ment of their city. When visited by the Second Con- 
stantius, A. d. 357, an honour which it had not 
received for two and thirty years, Rome could still 
display her ancient glories. The lively description 
of this visit by Ammianus Marcellinus, though 
written in a somewhat inflated style, forms a sort of 
pendant to Strabo's picture of Rome in the age of 
Augustus, and is striking and valuable, both as 
exhibiting the condition of the eternal city at that 
period, and as illustrating the fact that the men of 
that age regarded its monuments as a kind of Titanic 
relics, which it would be hopeless any longer to 
think of imitating. " Having entered Rome," says 
the historian, '^ the seat of empire and of every virtue, 
Constantius was overwhelmed with astonishment 
when he viewed the forum, that most conspicuous 
monument of ancient power. On whatever side he 
cast his eyes, he was struck with the thronging 
wonders. He addressed the senate in the Curia, the 
people from the tribunal; and was delighted with 
the applause which accompanied his progress to the 
palace. At the Circensian games which he gave, 
he was pleased with the familiar talk of the people, 
who, without betraying pride, asserted their here- 
ditary liberty. He himself observed a proper mean, 
and did not, as in other cities, arbitrarily terminate 
the contests, but, as is customary at Rome, permitted 
them to end as chance directed. When he viewed 
the different parts of the city, situated on the sides 
of the seven hills and in the valleys between them, 
be expected that whatever he first saw must be 
superior to everything else : such as the temple of 
the Tarpeian Jove, whose excellence is like divine to 
human; the baths which occupy whole districts; the 
enormous mass of the amphitheatre, built of solid 
Tiburtine stone, the height of which almost baffles 
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the ^e ; th e Pantheon, which may be called a circular 
Region, vaulted witu lofty beauty; the high, but 
accessible mounds, bearing the statues of preceding 
princes; the temple of Rome, the forum of Peace; the 
theatre of Pompey, the odeum, the stadium, and 
other similar ornaments of the eternal city. But 
when he came to the forum of Trajan, which we 
take to be a structure unparalleled in the whole 
world, he was confounded with astonishment as he 
surveyed those gigantic proportions, which can 
neither be described nor again imitated by man. 
Wherefore, laying aside all hope of attempting any- 
thing of the kind, he merely expressed the power 
and the wish to imitate the horse of Trajan, on 
which that prince is seated, and which stands in the 
middle of the Atrium. Hereupon prince Hormisda, 
who stood near him, exclaimed with national gesti- 
culation : ' First of all, emperor, order such a stable 
to be made for it, if you can, that the horse yon 
propose making may lodge as magnificently as the 
one we behold.' The same prince being asked his 
opinion of Rome said that the only thing which 
displeased him was to perceive that men died there 
as well as in other places. So great was the em- 
peror's surprise at all these sights that he complained 
that rumour, which commonly magnifies everything, 
had here shown itself weak and malignant, and had 
given but a feeble description of the wonders of 
Home. Then, after much deliberation, he resolved 
that tlie only way in which he could add to the 
ornaments of the city would be by erecting an 
obelisk in the Circus Maximus" (xvi. 10). 

The same historian from whom the preceding 
topographical picture has been transcribed has also 
left some lively and interesting notices of the man- 
ners of the Romans at this period. These have 
been paraphrased in the eloquent language of Gibbon, 
to whose work the reader is referred for many inte- 
resting pai-ticulars concerning the state of Rome at 
this time (vol. iv. pp. 70 — 89, ed. Smith). We may 
here observe with surprise that whilst Alaric, like 
another Hannibal, was threatening her gates, her 
nobles were revelling in immoderate wealth, and 
squandering the revenues of provinces on objects of 
pomp and luxury, though, as we have seen, the arts 
had fallen to so low an ebb that tliere was no longer 
any hope of rivalling the works of their ancestors. 
The poorer citizens, few of whom could any longer 
boast a pure Roman descent, resembled the inmates 
of a poorhouse, except that their pleasures were 
provided for as well as their wants. A liberal dis- 
tribution of corn and bacon, and sometimes even of 
wine, reheved their necessities, whilst health and 
recreation were promoted by gratuitous admittance 
to the baths and public spectacles. Yet Rome was 
now struggling for her existence. We have already 
mentioned the restoration of the walls by Honorius. 
It was under the same emperor that the first 
example occurs of that desecration by which the 
Romans stripped and destroyed their own monu- 
ments. If we may credit Zosimus (v. 38), Stilicho 
was the first to lay violent hands on the temple 
of the Capitoline Jove, by stripping off the plates 
of gold which lined its doors, when the follow- 
ing inscription was found beneath them: "Misero 
regi servantur." In after times this example was 
but too frequently followed; and it maybe said with 
truth that the Romans themselves were the principal 
destroyers of their own city. 

The Barbarians at Rome. — After two sieges, 
or rather blockades, in 408 and 409. by the Goths 
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under Alaric, Borne wbs captored And sacked <m 
a tUrd occasion in 410 (a. u. o. 1163)^- the 
first time since the Gallic invaatun that the citjr 
had actoall^ been in the hands of an enemy. Bat 
though it was plundered b/ the Goths, it does not 
appear to have sustained much damage at their 
hands. They CTacuated it on the sixth day, and all 
the mischief they seem to have done was the setting 
fire to some houses near the Salarian gate, by which 
they had entered, which unfortunately spread to 
and destroyed the neighbouring palace of Sallust 
(Procop. B. V. i. 2.) Nearly half a century later, in 
the reign of Maximus, Borne was again taken, and 
sacked by the Vandak), under Genseric, A. d. 455. 
This time the pillage lasted a fortnight; yet the 
principal damage inflicted on the monuments of the 
city was the carrying off by Genseric of the curious 
tiles of gilt bronze which covered the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter (/6. 5). That edifice, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Uie spoliation by Siilicho, 
appears to have remained in much the same state 
as after its last rebuilding by Domitian; and though 
paganism had been abolished in the interval, the 
venerable fane seems to have been respected by the 
Boman Christians. Yet, as may be perceived from 
an edict of the emperor Majorian, A. d. 457, the 
inhabitants of Borne had already commenced the 
disgraceful practice of destroying the monuments of 
their ancestoTB. The zeal of the Christians led them 
to deface some of the temples ; others, which had not 
been converted into Christian churches, were suffered 
to go to ruin, or were converted into quarries, from 
which building materials were extracted. Petitions 
for that purpose were readily granted by the magis- 
trates; till ALgorian checked the practice by a severe 
edict, which reserved to the empenH: and senate the 
cognisance of those cases in which the destruction of 
an ancient building might be allowed, imposed a fine 
of 50 lbs. of gold (2000/. sterling) on any magis- 
trate who granted a license fov such dilapidations, 
and condemned all subordinate officers engaged in 
such transactions to be whipped, and to have their 
hands amputated (iVbr. Major, tit. vi. p. 35: " An- 
tiquarum aedium dissipatur speciosa constructio; et 
ut earum aliquid reparetur magna diruuntur," &;c.) 
In the year 472, in the reign of Olybrius, Borne 
was for the third time taken and sacked by Bicimer ; 
but this calamity, like the two former ones, does not 
appear to have been productive of much damage to 
the public monuments. These relics of her former 
glory were the especial care of Tfaeodoric, the Os- 
trogoth, when he became king of Italy, who, when 
he visited the capital in the year 500, had surveyed 
them with admiration. " The Gothic kings, so in- 
juriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom 
they had subdued. The royal edicts were framed to 
prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of 
the citizens themselves ; and a professed architect, the 
annual sum of 200 lbs. of gold, 25,000 tiles, and the 
receipt of customs* from the Lucrine port, were as- 
signed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and 
public edifices. A similar care was extended to the 
statues of metal or marble, of men or animals. The 
spirit of the horses, which have given a modem 
name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the bar- 
barians; the brazen elephants of the Via Sacra were 
diligently restored; the famous heifer of Myron 
deceived the cattle as they were driven through the 
forum of Peace; and an officer was created to protect 
those works of art, which Theodoric considered as 
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the noblest ornament of his kingdom." (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fallj vol. ▼. p. 21, ed. Smith ; cf. Ex- 
cerpt de Odoac. Theod 67.) The letters of Cas- 
siodorus, the secretary of Theodoric, show that Boine 
had received little or no injury from its three cap- 
tures. The Circus Maximus was uninjured, and the 
Ludi Circenses were still exhibited there ( Variar. iii. 
51); the thermae and aqueducts were intact (/&. vii. 
6); the Claudian aqueduct was still in play, and 
discharged itself on the top of the Arentine as if it 
were a valley (/&.). That the aqueducts were perfect 
also appears iirom Procopius {B, G. i. 19), who says 
that in the subsequent si^^ under Vitiges, the 
Goths broke them down, to deprive the inhabitants 
of their supply of water. The theatres had suffered 
only from the effects of time, and were repaired by 
Theodoric (Cassiod. A. iv. 51.) 

In the year 536 the Gothic garrison, with the 
excepticm of their commander Leuderis, who pre- 
ferred captivity to flight, evacuated 'Bome on the 
approach of Belisarius, the lieutenant of Justinian. 
BelisariuB entered by ^e Asinarian gate, and, after 
an alienation of sixty years, Bome was restored to 
the imperial dominion. But in a few months the 
city was beleaguered by the numerous host of Vitiges, 
the newly elected king of the Goths; and its de- 
fence demanded all the valour and ability of Beli- 
sarius. For this purpose he repaired the walls, 
which had again fallen into decay. Begular bastions 
were constructed; a chain was drawn across the 
Tiber; the arches of the aqueducts were foitified; 
and the mole of Hadrian was converted into a cita- 
del. That part of the wall between the Flaminian 
and Pincian gates, called muro tortOf was alone 
neglected (Procop. B. G. i. 14, sqq.), which is said to 
have been regarded both by Goths and Bomans as 
under the peculiar protection of St. Peter. As we 
have before said, the Goths invested the city in six 
divisions, from the Porta Flaminia to the Porta 
Praenestina ; whilst a seventh encampment was 
formed near the Vatican, for the purpose of com- 
manding the Tiber and the Milvian bridge. In the 
general assault which followed, a feint was made at 
the Salarian gate, but the principal attacks were 
directed against the mole of Hadrian and the Porta 
Praenestina. It was on this occasion that at the 
former point the finest statues, the works of Praxi- 
teles and Lysippus, were converted into warlike 
missiles, and hurled down upon the besiegers. When 
the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed in the pontifi- 
cate of Uxtan VIIL, the Sleeping Faun of the Bar- 
berini Palace was discovered, but in a sadly mutilated 
state. (Winckelmann, Hitt. de VArt^volAl p. 52,seq.) 
But the assault was not successful, and after a fruit- 
less siege, which lasted a year, the Goths were 
forced to retire. 

After the recall of Belisarius the Goths recovered 
strength and courage, and, under Totila, once more 
threatened the walls of Bome. In 544 Belisarius 
was again despatched into Italy, to retrieve the 
faults of the generals who had succeeded him; but 
on this occasion he was deserted by his usual for- 
tune, and, after a fruitless attempt to relieve the 
city, was compelled to retreat to Ostia. (Procop. 
B. G. iii. 19.) In December, 546, the Goths were 
admitted into the city by the treachery of some 
Isaurian sentinels posted at the Asinaiian gate. 
Bome was again subjected to pillage, and appears 
to have suffered more than on any former occasion. 
A third part of the walls was destroyed in different 
places, and a great many houses were burnt. 
26 
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(Prooop. t&. c. 22; Marcell. Chron. p. 54.) Totila 
tiireatened to destroy the finest works of antiquity, 
and even issued a decree that Borne should be turned 
into a pasture. Yet he was not deficient in magna- 
nimity and clemency, and was diverted from these 
designs by the remonstrances of Belisarius, who 
warned him not to sully his fame by such wanton 
barbarity. Upon Totila*s marching into Lucania, 
Belisarius, at the head of 1000 horSe, cut hi» way 
through the Goths who bad been left to guard 
the city. He repaired with rude and hetero- 
geneous materials the walls which had been de- 
molished ; whilst the gates, which could not be so 
suddenly restored, were guarded by his bravest sol- 
diers. Totila returned to Bome by forced marches, 
but was thrice repulsed in three general assaults. 
Belisarius, however, being commanded by Justinian 
to proceed into Lucania^ left a garrison of SOOO of 
his best troops at Bome under the command of 
Diogenes. The city was again betrayed by some 
Jsaurians in 549, who (^ned the gate of St Paul 
to Totila and his Goths. Totila, who seems now to 
have considered himself as in confirmed possession 
of Italy, no longer exhibited any desire to destroy 
the edifices of Bome, which he regarded as the 
capital of his kingdom, and he even exhibited the 
equestrian games in the Circus. (Procop. B. G. iv. 
22.) But in 552 he was defeated and slain by the 
eunuch Narses in the battle of Tagina. Naraes 
then marched to Bome, and once more sent its keys 
to Justinian, during whose reign the city had been 
no fewer than five times taken and recovered. (/&. 
26 — 35 ; Theoph. Chron, vol. i. p. 354, ed. Bonn.) 

Rome under the Popes. — Towards the close 
of the sixth century Bome had touched the lowest 
point of d^radation. The Boman citizens lived 
in continual fear of the attacks of the Lombards ; 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who 
no longer dared to devote themselves to the pur- 
suits of agriculture, took refuge within the walls; 
and the Campoffna of Bome became a desert, 
exhaling infectious vapours. The indigence and 
the celibacy of a great part of the inhabitants 
produced a rapid decrease ol£ population, though 
their scanty numbers did not protect them fnnn 
famine. The edifices of Bome fell into decay; and 
it is commonly believed that Pope Gregory the Great, 
who filled the papal chair from 590 to 604, purposely 
defaced the temples and mutilated the statues, — a 
charge, however, which rests on doubtful evidence, 
and which has been strenuously repelled by Gregory's 
biographer Platina (ap. Bayle, Gregoire ler.). Bar- 
gaeus, in his epistle on the subject (in Graevius, 
Thesaur.AtO. vol. iv.), says that the Circus Maximus, 
the baths and theatre^, were certainly overthrown 
designedly, and that this is particularly evident in 
the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian (p. 1885). 
He attributes this, <u a merity to Gregory and one 
or two subsequent popes, and assigns as a reason 
that the baths were nothing but schools of licen- 
tiousness (p. 1889, seq.). It seems more probable, 
however, that the destruction of the baths arose 
from the failure of the aqueducts — a circumstance 
which would have rendered them useless— and from 
the expense ol£ keeping them up. Bargaeus himself 
attributes the ruin of the aqueducts to the latter 
cause (pi 1891); but they must also have sufiered 
very severely in the Gothic wars. Hence perhaps 
the huge foundations of the thermae, having be- 
come altogether useless, began to be used as stone 
quarries, a circumstance which would account for 
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the appefltrance of wilful damage. That ruin had 
made great progress at Bome before the time of 
Gr^ory, is manifest from some passages in his own 
works in which he deplores it.. Thus in one of his 
homilies he says: ^^Qnalis remanserit Boma, c(hi- 
spicimus. Immensis doloribus multipliciter attrita, 
desolatione civium, impressimie hostium, Jrequentia 
ruinarum* And again : ** Quid autem ista de 
hominibns dicimus, cum minis crebrescentibus ipsa 
quoque destrui a^ificia videmus?" (^Hom, 18 tn 
Ezech, ap. Donatum, de Urbe Romay i. 28, sub fin.) 
He would hardly have written thus had he himself 
been the cause c^ these ruins. The charge probably 
acquired sti-ength from Gr^ory's avowed antipathy 
to classical literature. 

Whilst the dominion of Italy was divided between 
the Lombards and the exarchs of Bavcama, Bome 
was the head of a duchy of almost the same size 
as her ancient territory, extending firom Yiterbo to 
Terracina, and from Nami to ^e mouth of tho 
Tiber. The fratricide Constans II. is said to have 
entertained the idea of restoring the seat of empire 
to Bome (a. d. 662). (J7»t MiMC. ap. Muratori, 
Scrip. R. /. iii. pt L p. 137.) But the Lombard 
power was too strcmg; and, after a visit of a few 
days to the ancient capital, he abandoned it for ever, 
after pillaging the churches and canying off the 
bronze roof of the Pantheon. (Schlosser, Gesch, 
d. hilder-sturmenden Kaiser, p. 80.) In the eighth 
century the Bomans revived the style of the Be- 
public, but the Popes had become their chief ma- 
gistrates. During this period Bome was constantly 
harassed and sufiTered many sieges by the Lombards 
under Luitprand, Astolphus, and other kings. In 
846 the various measure of its calamities was filled 
up by an attack of the Saracens — as if the former 
mistress of the world was destined to be the butt 
of wandering barbarians from all quarters of the 
globe. The disciples of Mahomet pillaged the church 
of St. Peter, as well as that of St. Paul outside tho 
Porta Ostiensis, but did not succeed in entering the 
city itself. They were repulsed by the vigilance 
and energy of pope Leo IV., who repaired the an- 
cient walls, restored fifteen towers which had been 
overthrown, and enclosed the quarter of the Vatican ; 
on which in 852 he bestowed his blessing and the 
title of CiUii Leonma, or Leonine city (now the 
Borffo di S. Pietro). (Anastasius, V. Leon. IV.) 
In the period between 1081 and 1084 Bome was 
thrice fruitlessly besieged by the emperor Henry IV., 
who, however, by means of corruption at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it; but the ruins of 
the Septizonium, defended by the nephew of Pope 
Gregory VII., resisted all the attacks of Henry's 
forces. Gregory shut himself up in the castle of 
S. Angelo, and invoked the assistance of his vassal, 
Bobert Guiscard. Henry fled at the approach of the 
warlike Xorman ; but Bome suffered more at the hands 
of its friends than it had ever before done from the 
assaults of its enemies. A tumult was excited by 
the imperial adherents, and the Saracens in Bobert's 
army, who despised both parties, seized the oppor- 
tunity for violence and plunder. The city was fired ; 
a great part of the buildings on the Campus Martins, 
as well as the spacious district from the Lateran 
to the Colosseum, was consumed, and the latter 
portion has never since been restored. (l^Ialaterra, 
iii. c. 37 ; Donatus, iv. 8.) 

But Bome has suffered more injury from her own 
citizens than from the hands of foreigners ; and its 
ruin must be chiefly imputed to the civil dissensions 
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of the Romans, and to the dm which they made of 
the ancient monnments to eerre their own selfish 
and mercenary parpoees. The factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, of tiie Golonna and Ursini, 
which becran in the tenth century and lasted several 
hundred years, must have been very destructive to 
the city. In these sanguinary quarrels the ancient 
ediBces were converted into castles; and the mul- 
titude of the latter may be estimated from the fact 
that the senator Brancaleone during his government 
(1252 — 1258) caused 140 towers, or forti-esses, the 
strongholds of the nobility, to be demolished in Rome 
and its neighbourhood ; yet subsequently, under 
Martin V., we still hear of forty-four existing in one 
quarter oi the city alone. (Blatthew Paris, Hist. Maj. 
p. 741, seq.) Some of these were erected on the 
most celebrated buildings, as the triumphal monu- 
ments of Caesar, Titus, and the Antonines. (Mont- 
faucon, Dior. Itid. p. 186; Anonyinus, ib. p. 285.) 
But still more destructive were the ravages com- 
mitted on the ancient buildings dming times of 
peace. The beautiful sculptures and architectural 
members, which could no longer be imitated, were 
seized upon and appropriated to the adornment of 
new structures. We have seen that this barbarous 
kind of spoliation was exercised as early as the reign 
of Constantino, who applied the sculptures of some 
monument of Trajan's to adorn his own triumphal 
arch. In after ages Charlemagne carried off the 
columns of Rome to decorate his palace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Sigebert, Chron. in Bouquet, Historiens 
de France^ v. p. 378); and several centuries later 
Petrarch laments that his friend and patron, Robert, 
king of Sicily, was following the same pernicious 
example. ("Itaque nunc, heu dolor! hen scelus in- 
dignnm ! de vestris mamioreis columnis, de liminibns 
templorum (ad quae nuper ex orbe toto concursus 
devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus sepulcrorum sub 
quibus patrum vestrorum venerabilis cinis erat, ut 
reliquas sileam, desidiosa Napolis adomatur," Petrar. 
0pp. p. 536, seq.) It would be endless to recount 
the depredations committed by the popes and nobles 
in order to build their churches and palaces. The 
abbe Barthdlemi (J/em. de VAcad. des Inscr. xxviii. 
p. 585) mentions that he had seen at Rome a manu- 
script letter relating to a treaty between the chiefs 
of the factions which desolated Rome in the 14th 
century, in which, among other articles, it is agreed 
that the Colosseum shall be common to all parties, 
who shall be at liberty to take stones from it. (De 
Sade,- Vie de Petrarque, i. 328, note.) Sixtus V. 
employed the stones of the Septizonium in building 
St. Peter*s. (Greg. Leti, Vita di Siato V. iii. p. 50.) 
The nephews of Paul III. were the principal de- 
stroyers of the Colosseum, in order to build the 
Famese palace (Muratori, Arm. d Italia, xiv. p. 
371); and a similar reproach was proverbially ap- 
plied to those of Urban VIII. (" Quod non fecerunt 
Barbari, fecere Barberini," Gibbon, viii. p. 284, note.) 
But even a worse species of desecration than this 
was the destruction of the most beautiful marble 
columns, by converting them into linje. Poggio 
complains (a. d. 1430) that the temple of Concord, 
which was almost perfect when he first came to 
Rome, had almost disappeared in this manner. {^ Ca- 
pitolio contigua forum versus superest portions aedis 
Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem accessi, 
vidi fere integram, opere marmoreo admodum spe- 
cioso; Romani postmodum, ad calcem, aedem totam 
et porticCls partem, disjectis columnis, sunt demo- 
liti," de Var. Fort p* 12.) And the same practice 
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is reprobated in the verses of Aeneas Sylvius, after- 
wards Pope Pius II.; — 

" Sed tuus hie populus, muris defossa vetustis, 
Calcis in obsequium marmora dura coquit. 
Impia tercentum si bic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hie indicium nobilitatis erit." 

(In Mabillon, Mtu. Ital i. 97.) 

The melancholy progress of the desolation of 
Rome might be roughly traced from some imperfect 
memorials. The account of the writer .called the 
Anonjrmus Einsiedlensb, who visited Rome early iu 
the 9th century, which has been published by 
Mabillon (^Anal. iv. p. 502), and by H&nel (^Archiv. 
f. PhUoL tt. Pddag. i p. 115), exhibits a much 
more copious list of monuments than that of another 
anonymous writer, who compiled a book I>e Mira- 
bilibus Bomae, in the 12th or 13th centuiy. (Mont- 
fauoon, Diar. Ital. p. 283, seq.; Nibby, Effeni, 
Lett di Bomay 1820, Fasc. i. — iv.) Several pas- 
sages in the works of Petrarch exhibit the neglected 
and desolate state of Rome in the 14th century, — the 
consequence of the removal of the holy see to Avig- 
non. Thus, in a letter to Urban V., he says: 
" Jacent domns, labant maenia, templa iniunt, sacra 
pereunt, calcantur leges." And a little after: 
** Lateranum hnmi jacet et Ecclesiarum mater om- 
nium tecto carens ventis patet ac pluvib," &c. (Cf 
lib. ix. ep. 1.) Yet the remains of ancient Roman 
splendour were still considerable enough to excite 
the wonder and admiration of Manuel Chrysuloras 
at the commencement of the 15th century, as may be 
seen in his epistle to the emperor John Palaeologus. 
(subjoined to Codinus, de Antiq. C. P. p. 107, seq.) 
Much destruction must have been perpetrated from 
this period to the time, and even during the life, of 
Poggio. But tlie progress of desolation seems to 
have been arrested subsequently to that writer, 
whose catalogue of the ruins does not exhibit a great 
many more remains than may yet be seen. Cai'e 
is now taken to arrest as far as possible even the 
inevitable influence of time; and the antiquarian 
has at present nothing to regret except that more 
active means are not applied to the disinterment of 
the ancient city. The funds devoted to the re- 
erection of a magnificent basilica far without the 
walls, and on so unwholesome a site that the very 
monks are forced to desert it during the heats of 
summer, might, in the eye at least of transmontane 
taste, have been more worthily devoted to such an 
object 

VII. Population of Rome. 

Before we close this part of the subject it will be 
expected that we should say something respecting 
the probable amount of the population of Rome. 
The inquiry is unfortunately involved in much ob- 
scurity, and the vagueness of the data upon which 
any calculation can be founded is such that it is 
impossible to arrive at any wholly satisfactory con- 
clusion. The latitude hence allowed may l)e judged 
from the fact that the estimates of some of the best 
modern scholars are about four times as great as 
tiiose of others ; and whilst Dureau de la Malle, in 
his Economie politique des Romains (i. p. 340, seq.), 
sets down the population at 562,000 souls. Hock, 
in his Romische Geschichte (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 383, 
seq.), estimates it at 2,265,000; nay Lipsius, in 
his work De Magnitudine Romana (iii. 3), even 
carried it up to the astounding number of 8,000,000. 
But this is an absurd exaggeration; whilst, on the 
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other hand, the estimate cf Dureau de la Malle is 
undoubtedly much too low. 

The only secure data which we possess on the 
subject are the records of the number of citizens who 
received the congtaria or imperial largesses, for it is 
only during the imperial times that we can profess 
to make any calculation. We learn from the Monu- 
tnentum Ancyranum that Augustus, in his 12th 
consulate, distributed a pecuniary gift to 320,000 
of the pkbs urbana. (" Consul xii. trecentis et 
viginti millibus plebei urbanae sexagenos denarios 
viritim dedi," tab. iii.) The recipients of this 
bounty were all males, and probably formed the 
whole free male population of Rome, with the ex- 
ception of the senators, knights, and aliens. Women 
and boys of a tender age did not participate in these 
distributions. It had been customary for the latter 
to be admitted to participation after the age of ten ; 
but Augustus appears to have extended his liberality 
to still younger children. ("Ne minores quidem 
pueros praeteriit, quamvis nonnisi ab undecimo aeta- 
tis anno accipere consuessent," Suet. At^, 41.) The 
distributions of corn seem to have been regulated on 
stricter principles, as these wA« regular, not extra- 
ordinary like the largesses. From these the chil- 
dren were probably excluded, and there was, perhaps, 
a stricter inquiry made into the titles of the re- 
cipients. Thus we learn from the Mon. Ancyranum 
that those who received com in the 13th con- 
sulate of Augustus amounted to rather more than 
200,000. (Cf. Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) From the same 
document it appears that three largesses made by 
Auguwtus, of 400 sesterces per man, were never dis- 
tributed to fewer than 250,000 persons. ("Quae 
mea congiaria pervenerunt ad hominum millia nun- 
quam minus quinquaginta et ducenta," /&., where 
Hock, Rom. Gesch. i. pt. ii. p. 388, by erroneously 
reading sestertium instead of hominumj has increased 
the number of recipients to 625,000.) From a 
passage in Spartian's life of Septimius Severus 
(c. 23) it would seem that the number entitled to 
receive the distributions of com had increased. That 
author says that Severus left at his death wheat 
enough to last for seven years, if distributed accord- 
ing to the regular canon or measure of 75,000 modii 
daily. Now, if we calculate this distribution ac- 
cording to the system of Augustus, of five modii per 
man monthly, and reckon thirty days to the month, 
then this would leave the number of recipients 
at 450,000 (75,000 x 30 = 2,250,000 -5- 5 = 
450,000). According to these statements we can 
hardly place the average of the male plebeian popula- 
tion of Rome during the first centuries of the £mpire 
at less than 350,000; and at least twice as much 
again must be added for the females and boys, thus 
giving a total of 1,050,000. There are no very ac- 
curate data for ai-riving at the numbers of th^ sena- 
tors and knights. Bunsen (^Beschr.i. p. 184), with- 
out stating the grounds of his calculation, sets them 
down, including their families, at 10,000. But this 
is evidently much too low an estimate. We learn 
from Dionysins Halicamassensis (vi. 13) that in the 
annual procession of the knights to the temple of 
Castor they sometimes mustered to the number of 
5000. But this must have been very far from their 
whole number. A great many must have been absent 
from sickness, old age, and other causes; and a far 
greater number must have been in the provinces and 
in foreign countries, serving witn the armies, or em- 
ployed as ptiblicani, and in other public capacities. 
Yet their families would probably, for the most part, 
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reside at Rome. We see from the complaints of 
Hoi'ace how the equestrian dignity was prostituted 
in the imperial times to liberti and aliens, provided 
they were rich enough for it. {Epod, iv. in Menam ; 
cf. Juv. i. 28.) We should, perhaps, therefore be 
below the mark in fixing the number of knights and 
senators at 15,000. If we allow a wife and one 
child only to each, this would give the number of 
individuals composing the senatorial and equestrian 
families at 45,000, which is a small proportion to 
1,050,000 freemen of the lower class. It may 
be objected that marriage was very much out of 
fashion with the higher classes at Rome during 
the time of Augustus; but the omission was sup- 
plied in another manner, and the number of kept 
women and illegitimate children, who would count 
as population just as well as the legitimate ones, 
must have been considerable. In this calcula- 
tion it is important not to underrate the numbers 
of the higher classes, since they are very im- 
portant factors in estimating the slave population, 
of which they were the chief maintamers. The 
preceding sums, then, would give a total of 1,095,000 
free inhabitants of Rome, of all classes. To tliese 
are to be added the ahens residing at Rome, the 
soldiers, and the slaves. The first of these classes 
must have been very numerous. There must have 
been a great many provincial persons settled at 
Rome, for purposes of business or pleasure, who did 
not possess the franchise, a great many Greeks, as 
tutoi-s, physicians, artists, &c., besides vast numbers 
of other foreigners from all parts of the world. The 
Jews alone must have formed a considerable popula- 
tion. So large, indeed, was the number of aliens at 
Rome, that in times of scarcity we s<Hnetimes read of 
their being banished. Thus Augustus on one oc- 
casion expelled all foreigners except tutors and phy- 
sicians. (Suet. ^tMjr. 42.) Accoi-ding to Seneca, the 
greater part of the inhabitants were aliens. '* Nul- 
lum non hominum genus concurrit in urbem et vir- 
tutibus et vitiis magna praeraia ponentem. Unde 
domo quisque sit, quaei-e; videbis majorem partem 
esse, quae relictis sedibus suis venerit in maximam 
quidem et pulcherrimam urbem, non tamen suam.** 
(^Cons. ad Helv. c. 6.) In this there is no doubt 
some exaggeration ; yet we find the same complaints 
reiterated by Juvenal : — 

" Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes." 



" Hie alta Sicyone, ast hie Amydone relicta, 
Hie Andro, ille Samo, hie Trallibus aut Ala- 

bandis, 
Esquilias dictumque petunt a Vimine collem, 
Viscera magnarum domuum, dominique fu- 
turi ' (iii. 62, seq.). 

It would perhaps, then, be but a modest estimate 
to reckon the aliens and foreigners resident at Rome, 
together with their wives and families, at 100,000. 
The soldiers and the vigikSj or police, we can 
hardly estimate at leaa than 25,000; and as many 
of these men must have been married, m. may 
reckon them, with their families, at 50,000. Henee 
100,000 aliens and 50,000 military, &c., added to 
the foregoing sum of 1,095,000, makes 1,245,000 
for the total miscellaneous free population of Rome. 

There are great difficulties in the way of estimating 
the slave population, from the total absence of any 
accurate data. We can only infer generally that it 
must have been exceedingly numerous — a fiict that 
is evident from many passages of the ancient aathorsb 
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The nombei of slayea kept as domestic servaots must 
haye been exceedingly large. Horace mentions 
(^SaL L 3. 12) that the singer TigelUns had some- 
times as man/ as 200 slaves; bat when he was 
taken with a sadden fit of economj, he reduced 
them to the very modest number (^ 10. No doubt, 
howevtf, he was a first-rate vocalist, and, like his 
brethren in modem times, a man of fiHlnne. Til- 
lias the praetor, who was a stingy diarl, when he 
went to Tibar, had 5 slaves at hb heels to carry 
his cooking utensils and wine. (76. i. 6. 107.) 
Horace himself, who of coarse was not so rich a man 
as Tigellius, when he sat down to his firugal supper 
of cakes and vegetables, was waited upon by 3 
slaves ; and we may presume that these did not 
compose his entire household. {Ih. v. 115.) In 
the reign of Nero, 400 slaves were maintained in 
the palace of Pedsjiius Secundus, who were all pat 
to death, women and children included, because one 
of them had murdered his master. (Tac Ann. xiv. 
42, seq.) The slaves no longer consisted of those bom 
and bred on the estates of their masters, but were 
imported in multitudes from all the various nations 
under the wide-spread dominion o( the Bomans. 
(" Postqaam vero nationes in familib habemus, 
qaibus diversi ritus, externa sacra, aut nulla sant, 
collaviem istam non nisi metu coercueris." (/&. c 
44.) The case of Pedanius, however, was no doubt 
an extraordmary one. It cannot be imagined that 
the plebs urbana, who received the public rations, 
were capable of maintaining slaves; nor probably 
are many to be assigned to the aliens. But if we 
place the patrician and equestrian fiunilies at 15,000, 
and allow the moderate average number of 30 slaves 
to each family, this would give a total number of 
450,000. Some also must be allowed to the richer 
part of the plebs — ^to persons who, like Horace, were 
not patrician nor equestrian, yet could afford to keep 
a few slaves ; as well as to the aliens resident at 
Borne, so that we can hardly compute the number 
of domestic slaves at less than 500,000. To these 
must be added the public slaves at the disposal of 
the various municipal officers, also those employed 
in handicraft trades and manufactures, as journey- 
men carpenters, builders, masons, bakers, and the 
like. It would not perhaps be too much to estimate 
these at 300,000, thus making the total slave popu- 
lation of Bome 800,000. This som, added to that of 
the free inhabitants, would give a total of 2,045,000. 
The NoUtia and Curiowm state the number of 
intuhe at Bome at 46,602, and the number of 
domus at 1790, besides balneOf /uponartia, mili« 
tary and police stations, &c If we had any means 
of ascertaining the average number of inhabitants in 
each insula^ it would afford a valuable method of 
checking the preceding computation. But here 
again we are unfortunately reduced to uncertainty 
and conjecture. We may, however, pretty surely 
infer that each intula contained a large number of 
inmates. In the time of Augustus the yearly rent 
of the coenacula of an inttda ordinarily produced 
40,000 sesterces, or between 300/. and 400/. sterling. 
iIHg. 19. tit 2. s. 30, ap. Gibbon, ch. 31, note 70.) 
Petronius (c.95, 97), and Juvenal (Sat, iii. passim) 
describe the crowded state of these lodgings. If we 
take them at an average of four stories, each accom- 
modating 12 or 13 persons, this would give say 50 
persons in each insula ; and even then the inmates,men, 
women and boys, would be paying an average yearly 
rent of about 71. per head. The inmates of each 
domus can hardly be set down at less, since the 
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family, with tutors and other hangers on, may per- 
haps be fiurly estimated at 10, and the slaves in 
eadi domus at 40. We leam from Valerius Max- 
imus (iv. 4. § 8), that sixteen men of the cele- 
brated Gens Aelia lived in one small house with 
their fiimilies; but this seems to have been an 
exceptional case even in the early times, and cannot 
be adopted as a guide under Uie Empire, Now, 
taking the i$uulae actually inhabited at 40,000 — 
since some must have been to let, or under repair — 
and the inhabited dormu at 1500 a= 41,500, and the 
number of inmates in each at 50, we should have 
a total population of 2,075,000, a sum not greatly 
at variance with the amount obtained by the pre- 
vious method. But the reader will have seen on 
what data the calculation proceeds, and must draw 
his own conclusions accordingly. (Gf. Bunsen, 
BeschreUnmff der Stadt Rom, i. p. 183, seq.; Da- 
reau de la Malle, Economie poliHgue diss Romams 
i. p. 340. seq. ; Mommsen, Die Jiomisehen Tribus^ 
p. 187, seq.; Hock, Bdmische Geschichie, i. pt ii. 
p. 383, seq. ; Zumpt, £7efrer dm Stand der BevdVce- 
rung im AUerthum^ Berlin, 1841; Gibbon, Decline 
and FaUy voliv. p. 87, seq., with the note of Smith.) 

PABT n. TOPOGBAPHT. 

Haring thus given an account of the rise and 
progress, the decline and fall <^ the Boman city, we 
shall now proceed to describe its topography. In 
treating this part of the subject we shall follow 
those divisions which are marked out either by 
their political importance or by their natural fea- 
tures rather than be guided by the arbitrary bounds 
laid down in the Begions of Augustus. The lat- 
ter, however convenient for the mnnicipal purposes 
which they were intended to serve, would be but ill 
calculated to group the various objects in that order 
in which they are most calculated to arrest the 
attention of the modern reader, and to fix them in 
his memory. We shall thei-efore, after describing 
the walls of Servius TuUius and those of Aurelian, 
proceed to the Capitol, one of the moat striking 
objects of ancient Bome, and then to the Forum and 
its environs, the remaining hills and their valleys, 
with the various objects of interest which they pre- 
sent. 

L Walls and Gates of Servius Tuluus. 

At the commencement of the Boman Empire the 
walls of Servius Tullius could no longer be traced. 
Instead of dreading the assaults of the surrounding 
petty nations of Italy, Bome had now extended her 
frontiers to the Euphrates and the Atlantic; her an- 
cient bulwarks were become entirely useless, and the 
increase of her population had occasioned the build- 
ing of houses close to and even over their remains; 
so that in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who came to Bome in the reign of Augustus, it was 
difficult to discover their course (iv. 13). To at- 
tempt now to trace their exact outline would there- 
fore be a hopeless task. The remains of the agger 
of Servius are still, however, partly visible, and the 
situation oS a few of the ancient gates is known with 
certainty, whilst that of others may be fixed with 
at least some approach to accuracy from notices of 
them contained in ancient authors. It is from these 
materials that we must endeavour to reconstmct the 
line of the Servian walls, by first determining the 
probable sites of the gates, and by then drawing the 
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wall between them, according to indications offered 
hy the nature of the ground. 

We learn from Cicero that Serrius, like Bomn- 
Ina, was guided in the construction of his wall 
by the outline of the hills : ** Gujus (urbis) is est 
tractatus ductusque muri quum Bomuli turn etiam 
reliquorum regum sapientia definitus ez omni parte 
arduis praemptisque montibus, ut unns aditus, qui 
esset inter Esquihnum Quirinalemque montem, 
maximo aggere objecto fossa clngeretur vastissima ; 
atque ut ita munita arz circumjectu arduo et quasi 
circumciso saxo niteretur, ut etiam in llla tempestate 
horribili Gallici adventus incolumis atque intacta 
permanserit." (Z>e JRep. IL 6.) Becker (<2e MurU, 
p. 64, Handh. p. 129) asserts that Cicero here 
plainly says that Servins erected walls only where 
there were no hiUs, or across the valleys, and con- 
cludes that the greater part of the defences of 
the city consisted of the natural ones ofiered by 
the hills alone. Becker, however, appears to 
have formed no veiy clear ideas upon the subject; 
for notwithstanding what is here said, we find him 
a few pages further on, conducting the line of 
wall not only along the height of the Quiiinal, but 
even over the summit of the Capitollne hill itself I 
{Handb. pp. 131, 136, de Muris, pp. 65, 70.) 
Neither his first, or theoretical, nor his second, or 
pi-actical, view, is coirect. The former is in di- 
rect contradiction to his authority; for Cicero says 
that the other kings did like Bomulus; and he, as 
we have seen, and as Becker himself has shown, 
walled in his city all round. Cicero says, as plainly 
as he can speak, that there toaa a wall, and that it 
was defined along its whole extent ('^ definitus ez 
omni parte ") by the line of the hills. If it did not 
run along their summit, we cannot explain Pliny's 
assertion (iii.9) that the agger equalled the height of 
the walls (**Kamque eum(aggerem) muris aequavit 
qua mazime patebat (urbs) aditu piano : caetero 
munita erat praecelais muris, aut abruptis moutibus," 
&c.), since it would be a no great eztolling of its 
height to say that it was raised to the level of a 
wall in the valley. Cicero, however, notices two 
ezceptions to the continuous line, and the fact of his 
pointing these out proves the continuity of the wall 
in the renuunder of the circuit. The first ezception 
is the agger just mentioned, upon the top of which, 
however, according to Dionysius (iz. 68), there 
seems also to have been a sort of wall, though 
probably nut of so great a height as the rest, at 
least he uses the comparative when speaking of it : 
Tclxor dyeycipos ir^TiArtpov (iv. .54). The second 
ezception was the Arx^ or Capitoline hill, which, 
being on its western side much more abrupt and 
precipitous than the other hills, was considered as 
sufSciently defended by nature, with a little as- 
sistance from art in escarping it^ sides. That there 
was no wall at this spot is also proved, as Niebuhr 
remarks {Hist. vol. i. p. 396) by the account of 
the Gauls scaling the height. (Liv. v. 47 ; comp. 
Bunbury, Class, Mus, vol. iii. p. 347.) The Ca- 
pitoline, therefore, must have been the spot to which 
Dionysius alluded, when he S£ud that Bome was 
partly defended by its hills, and partly by the Tiber 
(iz. 68); as well as Pliny in the passage just cited, 
where we must not infer from the plural (montibus) 
that he meant more than one hill. This is merely, 
as in Dionysius also, a general mode of expression; 
and we have before observed that Pliny's own ac- 
count shows that the wall crowned the hills. Lastly, 
had there been no wall upon them, it is difficult to 
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see how there could have been gates; yet we find 
Becker himself placing gates at spots where, ac- 
cording to his theoreiicai view, there could have 
been no wall. Niebuhr (I. c), who, like Becker, 
does not confine the escarpment to the Capitol, but 
thinks that the greater part of the city was fortified 
solely by the steepness of its hills, places towers, walls, 
and gates just at the different ascents; but this 
view, impro^ble in itself, and unsupported by any 
authority, cannot be maintained against the express 
testimony of Cicero. There seems, however, to have 
been an interior fortificatitm on the £. side of the 
Capitoline, protecting the ascent by the clivusj as 
we shall see in the sequel. It was probably in- 
tended to secure the citadel, in case an enemy suc- 
ceeded In forcing the eztemal walls. We have seen 
before that the hill was fortified by Romulus; but 
whether these ancient fortifications, as well as those 
on the Palatine, werej«tained by Servins, it is im- 
possible to say. 

We may assume then that the wall of Servins, 
or his predecessor, — which seems to have been built 
of stone ("niuro lajudeo," Liv. i. 15),— surrounded 
the whole city, with the ezception of the Capitoline 
hill and a small part defended by the Tiber, — thus 
justifying the noble lines of Virgil (^Georg. ii 
533.) :— 

" rerum facta est pulcerrima Boma 
Septemque una sibi muro circnmdedit arces." 

Our next task will be to determine the outline of 
this wall by means of the site of the different gates ; 
though, of course, where the outline ai the hills is 
well defined this alone will be a guide. The situ- 
ation of two of the gates maybe considered certain,— 
thatof thePoBTA CoLUNA,at the N. extremity of the 
t^iger, and that of the Esquiline at its southern end. 
Taking, therefore, the former as a starting-point, and 
proce^ng continually to the left, we shall make the 
circuit of the whole city, till we again arrive at the 
Porta Collina. 

This, the most northerly of all the gates, lay near 
the point where the Via Sidaria branches off from the 
Via Nomentana. From this spot the first gate to the 
W. was probably the Porta Salutaris, so named, ap- 
parently, from its being on that divbion of the Qui- 
rinal which in the time oi Numa and in the sacred 
books of the Argives was called CoUis Salutaris, 
from an ancient sacellum of Salus which stood upon 
it (Varr. L,L. v. § 51). When Paulus Diaconus 
tells us (p. 327, MUU.) that it was named after the 
temple of Salus, be seems to be alluding to the later 
and more famous temple dedicated by C. Junius 
Bubulcus in B. c. 303, which we shall have occasion 
to describe in the sequel : but it is probable that it 
obtained its name, as we have said, at a much earlier 
period. As the new temple probably stood at or near 
the site of the ancient one, and as the Notiiia in de- 
scribing the 6th Begio, or Alta Semita, takes this 
temple for a starting point, and, proceeding always in 
a circuit to the left, arrives at last at the baths of 
Diocletian, it may be assumed that this gate was the 
first important object westward of the baths. It 
seems to have spanned a Clivus Salutis, which Ca- 
nina {Roma AtUica^ p. 187) places, with much pro- 
bability in the Via delle Quattro FonUme^ where it 
ascends from the Piazza Barherina, (C£ Preller, 
Eegionen, p. 134.) 

The nezt gate to the left seems to have been the 
PoBTA Sai7Qualis,so named from the temple of San- 
cus. (PauL Diac. p. 345, MtUl.) This was the same 
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diviiiitju Deu ri.liat (Pnt. p. 941, MHD.). whoM 
Enrellum u mentiuiwil b; Livj (riii. SO) as nilu iIh' 
nur Um (ein[de of Quiriniu. Il is also reconltd ii 
the fnements of the Ar);iTe honk) u nuud on thi 
CollU MocWis CV«rr. L.L. t.§ 62, MUll.),whir;h hil 
comes next in ordor ifter Ihe ColJla Sihilsris. W) 
hive almd; nwnlioned the Icmpls of Quirinm u 
hannK b«n silnnttd near the present church ol 
S. Aadrta and it nuj Iherefon be assumiil that tbt 
Porta Sinqailis epanned the ascent to it aX or neii 
the modem Via Mia Dataria. 

Between the FartaSaraguails and theCapirnlineh:il 
there weri' probably two gates ; at all events Ihen 
must nndoabledly have been one in the very narron 
ravine which in early times K|aisted Ihe Cupitolint 
fioin the Quirinal, and which afiorded the only 
onllet trom the netghboDrhoad of Ibeforam. Thif 
was, perhaps, the Porta RatuheniI, which wc 
lesm from Pliny (viii.eS; " node poalea nomen at"] 
■nd Plutarch {Popl. 13: wapi t^* iriiAn», V rii 
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Becker, indeed, disputes the in 
from Piiny'swords.anJdiabelieTea the assertion olPlu- 
tarch. But there is nothtneHlall incre^libie in thefuct, 
and Iherefors no reason why we should disbelieve it. 
We know,f om the example of London and utiier ciiies, 
that a {;ale, and especially the name of a gate mailing 
ila former site, may remain for ages Sier the wall 
in which it stood has been removed. Even the local 
tradition of its name would have sufil.^ to mark its 
site ; bat it seems highly probable, furm the naEors 
of the gronnd "here it stood, that the gate itself had 
been preserved. The road through so narrow a gorgo 
couki never have been disturbed for building ato!het 
purpoees ; and it is probable that the gale remained 
standing till the ravine was enlaiged by cutting away 
the Quirinal in order to make room for Trajan's 
fcram. We learn from the passages Just cited, as 
well as from FcMus (p, 374), that the gate derived 

from the Circensian games at Veii, waa thrown oat 
of his chariot and killed at (his spot, whilst I'je 
affrighted hoises, thus freed from all control, dashed 

finish their mad cai-eer till the; had thrice made the 
circuit of the temple of Jujnler C,ipit'>linus. (Plin. 
viii. 6S.) So remarkable an omen would have been 
quite a sufficient ground in these days for changing 
liie name of the gate. Bnt it matters little what 
faith we may be disposed to place in the legend j fur 
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rith that regard to local circumstances which wjald 
lave lent it probilnlity, and no other gBt« can be 
dnteJ dnt which would have so well suited the 
Bnor of the story. ILa existence at this spot is 
iirther confirmed by the tomb of Bibulns, one of the 
!W remaning monuments of the Republic, which 
tands in the itiial dei Corn, and by the discovery 
f theremuna of another sepulchral monnment a little 
. drlla Pedaahia. It ia well 

lie walla of Rome ; the tomb of 
Bibulns must therefore have been a little without 
Ihe gate, and its fiont correspondi to the diiectiuii 
of a road that would have led from (he (brum into 
(he Campus Martins (Canina. Soma Antica, p. S18)! 
Bnnsen, however, is i^ ognnion (Bitehr. vol. lit. p. 35) 
that it lay within (lie walle.and infers from the inscrip- 
tion, which sUtes ihat the groand was pmeoted ai 
a burial-place to Bibulus and his descendants by the 
Senate and people " honoris virtutisque caussa," that 
he was one of those rare exceptions mentioned by 
Cicero (tej. ii. 23) of peraoiu who obtained (he 
privilege of being buried within the city. A more 
unfortunate conject(U-e was hardly ever haiarded. 
Becker has juttly pdnted out that the words of the 
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sented to Bibulus, 
within the wails : 



lilli out at all implying th 



could find only one exainple i 
«t«ide, namely, in ^- ' 



ir of C. Fa- 
ll the period 
oposiEiun of the De Legibtn and Ihe 
It of the Republic, we could nut have 
if an individoal who had achieved so 
maik of distinction ; and if, on the 
lived before Ihat work was written, 
ire can scarcely be a doubt, — then 
lainlyh/ 



Besides the gates already ei 
pot from which we etarted a 
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of the (Juirinal, between the Porta Katnmena and 

improbable conjeetoie of Preller (Sehneidewin'a Phi- 
hlogtu, p. B4), that the Batumena was one of tbe 
gates of Ihe fortification on (he Clivna Captolinns, 
andihat the PoktaFontinalib was tbe gale in the 
gorge between the Qairinal and the Capitolino. This 
latur gate is mentioned by Paulas IMaconns (p. 85, 
Mail.), in connection with a festival called Fontuialia. 
It is also mentioned by Vam (iX. vi. g sa, Miill.) 
and other writerei and we learn from Livy (xiit. 

altar of Mars, forming a thoroughfare into the 
Campus Martins, The same historiaa again mentions 
(he AraMartie as being in tlie Campus (il. 45), but 

Muma instituted a ttetival to Mars, as a pledge of 
onion betwerai (hcBomans and Sabines (Fest p. 372, 
MUll.), and it was probably on this occasion that the 
altar was eieotcd. It is impossible to place any gate 
and portico leading from it in the short strip of wall 
on tUeS, side of theCapltuline, and therefore its sits 
was perhaps that already indicated. The altar must 
have stood at no great distance from tbe gate, and 
could hardly bare been so far (o lie W, aa ths 
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Piatza di Veneziay as Urlichs assumes {Beschr. voL 
T. p. 17), since in that case the portico must have 
ci*ussed the road leading out of the Porta Batumena. 
A little beyond the last named gate the wall must 
have joined the Gapitoline hill, {Uong which, as we 
have said, there was no other fortiiication but the 
precipitous nature of the ground, rendered here and 
there still more abrupt by escarpment. At the SW. 
extremity of the hill the wall must have been re- 
sumed, and must undoubtedly have run in a direct 
line across the short space between the Gapitoline hill 
and the Tiber. Between this spot and the Aventine 
the wall was discontinued; and this is the part 
alluded to by Dionysius (/. c.) as sufficiently defended 
by the river. The piece of wall just mentioned 
must have shut out the Forum Olitorium and Circus 
Flaminius, since Ascuiiius (^ad Cic, Tog. Cand. p. 90, 
OrelL) mentions a temple of Apollo, which was 
situated between those places, as being outside the 
Porta Carmentaus. This gate lay just at the foot 
of the Capitol, and is one of the most certain entrances 
to the Servian city. It was named after a fane or 
altar of Garment a, the mother of Evander, which 
stood near it. Thui altar is mentioned by Dionysius 
(L 32), and appears to have existed long after his 
time, since it was seen by A. Gellius (xviii. 7) and 
by Servius {adVirg. Aen. viii. 337.) The street 
called Vicus Jugarius ran from the Porta Garmentalis 
round the base of the Gapitoline to the Forum, as 
we learn from Livy 's description (xxvii. 37) of the pro- 
cession of the virgins to the temple of Juno Regina 
on the Aventine, when two white heifers were led 
from the temple of Apollo before mentioned through 
the Porta Garmentalis and Vicus Jugarius to the 
forum. The exact site of the gate was probably a 
little to the NW. of the church of S, Om^xmo, 

The principal gates of Rome had commonly more 
than one thoroughfare. These archways, or passages, 
were called Fornices and Jani. Gicero's etymology 
of the latter word shows the meaning attached 
to it, though the etymology itself is absurd (** Ab 
eundo nomen est ductum: ex quo tmnsitiones 
perviae Jani, foresque in liminibus profanarum 
aedium januae nominantur," Nat. Beor. ii. 27). 
We have already said that the right Janus of 
tlie Porta Garmentalis, on going out oi the town, 
was regarded as ill-omened, and branded with the 
name of Porta Scelerata, from its having been that 
through which the Fabii passed on their fatal expe- 
dition to the Gremera. (Liv. ii. 49.) So Ovid {Fast 
i. 201):— 

^ Garmentis portae dextro via proxima Jano est: 
Ire per banc noli, quisquis es, omen habeU" 

Festus (p. 285, MUll.), Servius (^Aen. viii. 337), and 
Orosius (ii. 5) have completely misunderstood these 
passages in applying the epithet scelerata to the 
whole gate, as we have before remarked. 

In the short piece of wall between the Gapitoline 
hill and the Tiber there must have been at least 
another gate besides the Garmentalis, namely the 
Porta Flumentana. " It is mentioned by Gicero 
(ad AtL vii. 3), and its situation near the river may 
be infei-red not only from its name, but also from 
passages in Livy, which mention it in connection with 
inundations (xxxv. 9, 2 1 ). Plutarch also ( Otho, 4) 
records a great inundation which had caused much 
damage in the corn-market, at that time held in the 
Porticus Minucia Frumentaria, near the Forum 
Olitorium {Not Reg. ix.); but the words of Paulus 
Diaconus are incomprehensible, who says that a part 
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of the Tiber once actually flowed through this gate 
(" Flumentana Porta Romae appellata, quod Til&ris 
partem ea fluxisse affirmant," p. 89, MUll.) The site 
is further confirmed by a passage in Varro alluding 
to the populousness of the suburb just outside the 
gate: " Kam quod extra urbem est aedificium, nihilo 
magis ideo est villa, quum eorum aedificia qui 
habitant extra portam Flumentanam, aut in Aemi- 
lianis** (R. R. iii. 2). This neighbourhood had 
early become very thickly inhabited, as is evident 
from the many porticoes, theatres, temples and other 
buildings, which are mentioned there (see Preller, 
Regionen^ p. 156, seq.) But Livy's narrative of the 
trial of A^nlius (vi. 20) is one of the most striking 
proofs of the situation of the P. Flumentana, though 
it is a stumbling-block to those who hold that &o 
temple of Jupiter was on the SW. summit of the 
Gapitoline hill. A spot near the place where the 
Gircus Flaminius afterwards stood was at that time 
used for the assemblies of the Gomitia Genturiata,by 
which ManliuB was tried. From this place both the 
Gapitol and the Arx were visible; and Manlins had 
produced a great e£fect uptm his judges by calling 
upon them to pronounce their verdict in the sight 
of those very gods whose temple he had preserved: 
" Ut Gapitolium atqne arcem intuentes, ut ad deos 
immortales versi, de se judicarenf In <Hrder to 
deprive him of this appeal the tribimes adjourned 
the assembly to a spot just outside the Porta Flu- 
mentana, called " lucus Poetelinus,'' whence the 
Gapitol could not be seen (" nnde conspectus in Ga* 
pitolium non esset**). A glance at any map of Rome 
will show that this was the only spot in the Gampus 
Martins wheie the temple, from its being hidden by 
the SW. summit, which we assume to have been the 
Arx, was concealed from view. The tribunes would 
doubtless have been glad to conceal the Arx also, 
had it been in their power; but an appeal to the 
Arx alone would have lacked the ef!ect of the re* 
l^jlio which swayed so much with the superstitious 
Romans. They were no longer in the presence of 
those rescued deities in whose sight Manlius had 
invoked their judgment. There is no occasion 
therefbre to try, with Becker, to alter Livy's text, 
by reading Frumentaria for Fltmientana, or seek to 
phtoe the scene of the trial at another spot, since 
the Gomitia Gentoriata were usually assembled in 
the Gampus. 

The ancient topographers, as well as the modem 
Italians (Nibby, Mura, ^. p. 132 ; Ganina, Indi- 
cazhne Topognifioaf pp. 34, 632, ed. 1850), place 
another gate, the Porta Triumphaus. between 
the Garmentalis and the Flumentana. That there 
was such a gate is certain, since it is finequently 
mentioned in classical authors, but imfortunately in 
such a manner that no decided inference can be 
drawii respecting its situation. Hence various 
theories have been advanced on the subject, which 
have led to warm controversies. The German school 
of topographon, though not united among them- 
selves, have agreed in departing from the Italian 
view, chiefly because it appears to them absurd to 
imagine that there could have been three gates in 
so short a piece of walL If, however, as it will be 
shown to be probable, the Porta Triumphalb was 
opened only on occasions of state, there rwlly seems 
to be very little force in this objection. Bnnsen 
and his followers allow that it formed a real entrance 
into the city, but strangely enough make it lead 
into the Girous Maximus; whilst Becker, on the 
other hand, holds that it was no gate at all properly 
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80 caHed, bat a mere triumphal arch situated in the 
Campus Martins. The theory of Bnosen necessarily 
rests on the assumption of a different line of wall 
from that laid down in the preceding account; and 
as another line is also adopted bj Niebnhr (^Hiit. i. 
p. 397, Ethnogr. ii. p. 49), it will be necessary to 
examine this point before proceeding to the question 
of the gate. Niebohr and Bunsen are, however, iar 
from coinciding. The line drawn by the former 
proceeds along the banks of the river; that drawn 
by the latter runs from the Porta Carmentalis to 
the N. angle of the Circus Maximus, and, adopt- 
ing the NW. front of the circus, or what was 
Galled the OppiduMj as part of the line, pro> 
oeeds onwards to the Aventine, thus shutting the 
greater part of the Forum Boarium out of the city. 
Both these theories, however, agree in so fiir as they 
assume an enceints contmiie, or continued line of 
wall; and therefore, if this notion can be shown to 
be false, both &H to the ground. Now it can be 
proved on the very best evidence that there was no 
wall in this part of the city, which was defended 
solely by the Tiber. We have already adduced a 
passage from Dionysius in confirmation of this 
statement; and the same author in another passage 
repeats the same thing in so plain a manner that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the fact : 
48ei}0'€V ^ ir({\is d\&you Kork Kpdros in-tixi<f^o$ 
oSira ^jc r'&y xapit rby irarofihy fAtpAv (v. 23). 
But Dionysius does not stand alone. We have 
Livy also as a voucher for the same fiict, who, in 
narrating the enterprise of Porsena against Bome, 
observes that the citizens regarded some parts of 
their city as secured by the wall, and other parts by 
the Tiber : "Alia muris, alia Tiberi objecto videbantur 
tuta" (ii. 10). The same fact appears, though not 
in so direct a manner, from the same author's ac- 
count of the procession of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo, outside the Carmental gate, to that 
of Juno Begina on the Aventine, to which we have 
before briefly alluded. The route is described as 
follows : *'A porta (Garmentali) Jugario vico in 
forum venere. Inde vico Tusco Yelabroqi^ie per 
Boarium forum in clivum Publicium atque aedem 
Junonls Beginae perrectum ** (zxvii. 37). Now the 
small space allotted by Bunsen to the Forum Boa- 
rium must have been iruide of the wall, since the 
temples of Fortune and Mater Matuta, which stood 
upon it (Liv. xzxiii. 27), were within the Porta 
Carmentalis (Id. xxv. 7). The procession, then, 
after passing through that forum, must have gone 
out of the dty at another gate, — Bunsen's Flumen- 
tana, — and have entered it again by the Trigemiua, 
before it could reach the Glivus Publicius,— 
foots which are not mentioned by Livy in his very 
precise descriptiini of the route. 

Having thus shown on the best evidence that no 
wall existed at this point, it would be a mere waste 
of time to refute arguments intended to show that 
it possibly might have existed, — such as whether a 
wall with a gate would keep out an inundation, 
whether the Fabii went over the Sublician bridge, 
and others of the like sort, which would have puz- 
zled an ancient hamspex. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to examine Becker's hypothesis, that the Porta 
Triumphalis was, in fact, no gate at all, but merely 
an arch in the Campus Martins, a theoiy which is 
also adopted, though with some little variation, by 
Preller (JZc^onen, p. 162, and Anhang, p. 239) 
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Flaminius, and takes it to be the same that was re- 
built by Domitian (of course he must mean rebuilt, 
though it is not very clearly expressed. De Muris, 
p. 92, Handb. p. 153). His conjecture is founded 
on the following lines in a poem of Martial's (viii. 
65) in which he describes the erection of this arch 
and of some other buildings near it: — 

** Haec est digna tuis, Germanice, porta triumphis, 
Hos aditus urbem Martis habere decet." 

Becker, however, is totally unable to prove that this 
arch and the temple of Fortuna Bedux near it were 
even in the Campus Martins at all. Thus he says 
(^HattiR>. p. 642) : ** It Is not indeed expressly said 
that the Ara of Fortuna Bedux was in the Campus 
Martins; but it becomes probabk from the circum- 
stance that Domitian built here, and, as we have 
conjectured at p. i 53, close to the Porta Triumphalis, 
a temple to Uie same goddess." The argument 
then proceeds as follows: " We hnow from Martial 
that Domitian built a temple to Fortuna Bedux 
where her altar formerly stood, and also a triumphal 
arch near it. We do not know that this altar was 
in the Campus Martins ; but it is probable that it 
was, because Domitian built this temple close to it, 
and also close to the arch, which, as / conjectured, 
was the Porta Triumphalis ! ** 

There b, however, another passage of Martial, 
either overlooked or ignored by Becker, which tends 
very strongly to show that this arch of Domitian's 
reallj was in the Campus Martins, but at quite a 
different spot from that so convenientlj fixed upon 
by him. It is the following (x. 6) : — 

*^ Felices quibus nma dedit spectare coruscum 
Solibns Arctois sidmbusque ducem. 
Quando erit ille dies quo Campus et ai'bor et 
omnis 
Lncebit Latia culta fenestra nuru ? 
Quando moi:ae dulces, longusque a Caesare 
pulvis, 
Totaque Flaminia Boma videnda via?'* 

Tliere can be no doubt that these lines refer to the 
same triumphal entry of Domitian's as those quoted 
by Becker; and they pretty plainly show, as C»- 
nina, without any view to the present question, 
justly observes {Indicazione, ^. p. 437), that the 
arch and other monuments stood on the Via Flami- 
nia, and therefore at a very considerable distance 
from the spot assigned to them by Becker. 

This arch having broken down, Preller comes to 
the rescue, and phM»s the Porta Triumphalis near 
the Villa Pnblica and temple of Bellona, close to 
the Via Lata. For this site he adduces several 
plausible arguments : near the temple of Bellona 
was the jnece of ager hostilis, where the Fetiales 
went through the formalities of declaring war; 
as well as the Columna Bellica, whence a lance 
was thrown when the army was going to take 
the field ; also a Senaculum ** citra aedem Bel- 
lonae," in which audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors whom the senate did not choose to 
admit into the city. The Villa Publica also served 
for the reception of the latter, and probably also of 
Boman genei-als before their triumph, and of all who, 
being cum imperio, could not cross the pomoerium, 
and therefore in the ordinary course took up their 
abode there. After this ceased to exist, the Dili, 
bitorium was used in its stead, in which Ckudius 



Becker places this arch at the spot where the passed some nights, and in which probably Ves- 
Campus Martins joins the Begio called Circus ^ pasian and Titus slept before their triumph. Thia 
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spot therefore had the significance of a kind of oat- 
post of the city. 

As this theory is evidently framed with a view 
to the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, and as the 
account of that triumph is also one of the main 
arguments adduced by Becker for his Porta Tri- 
umphalis, it will be necessary to examine it The 
narrative of Josephus runs as follows {Bell. Jud. 
vii. 5. § 4, p. 1306, Huds.): " The emperor and his 
son I'itus spent the night preceding their triumph 
in a public building in the Oampus Martins, near 
the temple of Isis, where the army was assembled 
and marshalled. At break of day the emperors 
came forth and proceeded to the Porticos Octaviae 
(near the theatre of Marcellus), where, according to 
ancient custom, the senate were assembled to meet 
them. Vespasian, after offering the usual prayer, 
and delivering a short address, dismissed the troops 
to their breakfast, whilst he himself returned to the 
gate named after the triumphal processions that 
used to pass through it Here the emperor break- 
fasted, and, having put on the triumphal dress, and 
sacrificed to the gods whose shrines were at the 
gate, caused the pageant to proceed through the 
circi." Becker concludes from this narrative that 
the Poi-ta Triumphalis must have been outside the 
town, in the Oampus Martins, and near the public 
building where the emperor had slept. A farther 
proof is, he contends, that the procession went 
through the circi, which must mean the Oircus 
Flaminius and Oircus Mazimus; and that this was 
so may be shown from Plutarch (Aem. PaitU. 32), 
who says that PauUas went through the Oirci, and 
in another passage expressly relates {Luctdl. 37) 
that' Lucullus adorned the Oircus Flaminius with 
the arms, &c. which he had taken, which it would 
be absurd to suppose he would have done unless the 
procession pass^ through that circus. Then comes 
the supposition we have already noticed, that the 
procession of Vespasian passed through the arch 
re-erected by his younger son Domitian some years 
after his father's death. After passing through the 
Oircus Flaminius, Becker thinks that the pro- 
cession went through the P. Oarmentalis, and by 
the Vicus Jugarius to the forum, along the latter 
8tib VeteribuSf and finally through the Vicus Tuscus, 
the Velabmm, and Forum Boarium, into the Oircus 
Maximns. Having conducted the emperors thus 
fiu:, Becker takes leave of them, and we remain com- 
pletely in the dark as to the manner in which they 
got out of the circus and found their way back 
again to the forum and Oapitol, the usual destina- 
tion of triumphant generals. 

Admitting that Becker has here given a true inter- 
pretation of the text of Josephns. as it stands, we 
shall proceed to examine the conclnsicms that have 
been drawn from it, beginning with those of Preller. 
That writer has very properly assumed {Regionen, 
p. 240) that if the triumphal arch did not actually 
cross the pomoerium it led at all events into a terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of the city, into which 
it was unlawful for a general cum imperio to pass 
withont the permission of the senate. Had not this 
been so the whole business wouldhave been a mere vain 
and idle ceremony. The account of Vespasian's tri- 
umph seems indeed a little repugnant to this view, 
since he met the senate in the Porticos Octaviae, 
which on this supposition was considerably beyond the 
boundary, and which he had therefore crossed before 
he had obtained authority to do so. Still more re- 
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who, we are told, assembled the senate at the same 
place precisely on the ground that it was outside of 
the pomoerium, and that consequently he did not 
violate their privileges by assembling them there 
(fs Tc rh OKTooiuov rhy $ov\^v ^Bpour^ lik rh 
?{« rov ntofiTipiov aOrh that, Iv. 8). But as these 
instances occurred in the imperial times, when it 
may be said with Becker (ffandb. p. 151, note) 
that the ceremony no longer had any meaning, we 
will go back for an example to the eariy ages of the 
Republic. First, however, we must demand the 
acknowledgment that the triumphal gate passed by 
Vespasian was the same, or at least stood on Ae 
same spot, as that which had been in use from time 
immemorial. We cannot allow it to be shifted 
about like a castle on a chessboard, to suit the 
convenience of commentators; and we make this 
demand on the authority of Josephus himself in 
the very passage under discussion, who tells us 
that it took its name from the circumstance that the 
triumphal processions had always passed through it 
(iirb Tov »€/itir€<rdou 8t' avTrjs &t\ rohs ^pidfigovs 
r^s irpo<nrYopias iir' ovtcop rtrvxvToaf). Now 
Livy, in his account of the triumph of the consuls 
Valerius and Horatius, relates that they assembled 
the senate in the Oampus Martins to solicit that 
honour; but when the senators complained that 
they were overawed by the presence of the military, 
the consuls called the senate away into the Prate 
Flaminia, to the spot occupied in the time of the 
historian by the temple of Apollo. (« Oonsules ex 
composite eodem biduo ad urbem accessere, sena- 
tumque in Martium Oampum evocavere. Ubi qnum 
de rebus a se gestis agerent, questi primores Patrum, 
senatum inter milites dedite opera terroris causa 
haberi. Itaque inde Oonsules, ne criminationi esset 
locum, in prata Flaminia, ubi nunc aedes ApoUinis 
(jam tum ApoUinare appellabant) avocavere se- 
natum," iii. 63.) This temple was situated close 
to the Portions Octaviae (Becker, Handb. p. 605), 
and therefore considerably nearer the city than the 
spot indicated either by Becker or Preller. The 
consuls therefore must have already passed beyond 
the Porta Triumphalis before they began to solicit 
the senate for leave to do sol 

Becker, however, has been more careful, and has 
not extended the jurisdiction of the city beyond the 
walls of Servius, at this part of the Oampus, before 
the time of the emperor Olaudius. But what re- 
sults from his view? That the whole affair of the 
Porte Triumphalis was mere faree, — that it led 
nowhere, — that the triumphant general, when h« 
had passed throagh it by permission of the senate, 
was as much outside the city boundary as he was 
before. But that it afforded a real entrance into 
the town clearly appears from the passage in Oicero's 
oration against Piso (c. 23): " Oum ego Oaelimon- 
tena porta introisse dixissem, sponsione me, ni 
Esquilina introisset^ homo promtissimus lacessivit 
Quasi vero id aut ego scire debuerim, aut vestrum 
quispiam audierit, aut ad rem pertineat qua to 
porte introieris, modo ne triumphali; quae porte 
Macedonicis semper proconsulibus ante te patuit** 
The Porta Triumphalis being here put on a level with 
the Caelimontena and Esquilina, the natural conclu- 
sion is that, like them, it afforded an actual, though 
not customary, entrance within the walls. We further 
learn from the preceding passage that this same 
Porta Triumphalis had been open to every proconsul 
of Macedonia before Piso, including of course L. Aemi 
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(Liv. 3(1t. 39), thus estubliBluDg the identity of the 
gate to at least that periol. 

Bat to return to Becker^e explanation of the 
pas8af:e of Josephiut. Admitting Plutarch's account 
of the triumphs jf PauUus and Lucullus, namely, 
that they passed through tlie Circus Flaminius, yet 
what does this prove? how is it connected with the 
Porta Triumphalis? Those generals may have 
marshalled their procesuons in the Campus and 
passed through the Circus Flaminius in their way 
to the Porta Triumphalis. The procession would 
have been equally visible in the Circus as in the 
8t|eets of Rome, just as the Lord Mayor's show may, 
or might, be seen at Westminster as well as iu the 
city. It is possible indeed that in the case of Ves 
pasian there was no procession till he arrived at the 
gate; but it does not necessarily follow that tlie 
same line was always precisely observed. In truth 
we may perceive a difference between the expressions 
of Josephus and those of Plutarch. The former 
says that Vespasian went Ziit rw dtdrpctv ; whilst 
Plutarch says, of Paullus, that the people assembled 
iv Tois InniKOis ^fdrpois^ hKlpKovs KoKowriPf 
of Lunullus, that he adorned rhv *\af»iytiov lww6' 
bpofAov. Here the circi are precisely designated as 
hippodromet ; but Josephus uses the general term 
btdrpw, which may include theatres of all kinds. 
Kow we will su^igest a more probable route than 
that given by Becker, according to which the pa- 
geant must hare crossed the forum twice. After 
coming out at the farther end of the circus, Ves- 
pasian turned down to the left, between the Palatine 
and Caelian, the modern Via di S. Gregorio. This 
would bring him out opposite his own magnificent 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum, then in course of con- 
struction. Even if it had not risen much above its 
foundations, still its ample area by means of scaffold- 
ings, would have accommodated a vast number of 
spectators; and as to Vespasian personally, it would 
have Imparted no small relish to his triumph to 
pass through so magnificent a work of his own 
creation. Hence his road lay plain and direct over 
the Summa Sacra Via to the forum and Capitol. 

Now, taking all these things into consideraticm, 
we will venture to suggest a very slight change in 
the text of Josephus, a change not so great as some 
of those often proposed by Becker upon much 
smaller occasions, and which will release us from a 
great deal of perplexity. The alteration is that (^ 
an N intoa IT, a very slight one in the uncial cha- 
racter; and, by reading &ircxc6p«< for iuf*x^P*^'t ^^ 
would make Vespasian depart from the Porticus 
Octaviae towards the gate which had always been 
used for triumphs, instead of retracing his steps 
towards one of which nobody can give any account. 
But whatever may be thought of the individual 
case of Vespasian, still we hold it to be incontestable 
that the ancient Porta Triumphalis, against which 
the sole objection seems to be that it was near two 
other gates, is to be sought in that part of the 
Servian wall between the P. Carmentalis and the 
P. Flumentana. The objection just alladed to would 
indeed have some force, if we could assume, with 
Becker {Handb. p. 154), that the Porta Triumphalis, 
just like an ordinary one, lay always open for com> 
mon traffic. But it is surprising how anybody could 
oome to that conclusion after reading the passages 
which Becker has himself cited from Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion Cassius, or that in Cicero's ora- 
tion against Piso before quoted. The first of these 
authors relates that after the death of Augustus 
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the senate voted, or proposed to vote, that, as an 
extraordinary mark ^ honour, his funeral should 
pass through the triumphal gate, preceded by the 
statue of Victory which stood in the curia: ** Ut 
censuerint quidam funus triumphal! porta duoendum, 
praeoedente Victoria, quae est in Curia" {_Avg. 
100; cf. Tac. Arm, i. 8); and Dion says (Ivi. 42) 
that this was actually done, and the body burned 
in the Campus Martins. Now if the Porta Trium- 
phalis had been an ordinary gate and common 
thoroughfare, what honour would there have been 
in passing through it? or how should the spectator 
have discovered that any distinction had been con- 
ferred? Wherefore Preller (/fe^ionen, p. 240) h:id 
rightly come to the conclusion that it was usually 
kept shut. 

Between the Capitoline and the Aventine, along 
the banks of the river, the wall, as we have shown, 
was discontinued, but it was recommenced at the 
spot where tlie latter hill approaches the Tiber. 
This may be shown from tlie well-ascertained po- 
sition of the PoBTA Tkiormina, which, as we learn 
from a passage in Frontinus, Uy just under the CHmis 
Publicius, at the northemma>t point of the bill (" in- 
cipit distribui Appia (aqua) imo Publicio Clivo ad 
Portam Trigeminani," Aq.zy^ and the Clivus Pub- 
licius, as we know from a passage in Livy respecting 
the procession of the villus befure alluded to, formed 
the ascent to the Aventine from the Forum Boarium 
(** inde vico Tusco Velabroque per Boarium forum in 
clivum Publicium atque aedem Junonis Regiuae 
perrectum," xxvii. 37). There are some difficulties 
connected with tlie question of this gate, from its 
being mentioned in conjunction with the Pons Sub- 
licius; but there will be occasion to discuss the 
situation of that bridge in a separate section : and 
we shall only remark here that the narratives alluded 
to seem to show that it was at no great distance 
from the gate. It is probable that the latter 
derived its name from its having three Jani or arch- 
ways. 

A little beyond the Porta Trigemina most topo- 
graphers have placed a Porta Nayalis, which is 
mentioned only once, namely, by P. Diaconns in the 
following passage : " Navalis Porta a ricinia Na- 
Valium dicta" (p. 179, Miill.), where we are tuld 
that it derived its name from the vicinity of the 
government dockyards. It has been assumed that 
Uiese docks lay to the S. of the Aventine, in the 
phdn where Monte Testaccio stands: but Becker 
has the merit of having shown, as will appear in its 
proper place, that they were in the Campus Martins. 
There was, however, a kind of emporium or mer- 
chant dock, between the Aventine and Tiber, and, 
as this must have occasioned considerable trafite, it 
is probable that there was a gate leading to it some- 
where on the W. side of the hill, perhaps near the 
PriortUOf where there seems to have been an ascent, 
but whether it was called Porta Navalis it is im- 
possible to say. The writer of this article is infoi-med 
by a gentleman well acquainted with the subject, 
that traces of the Servian wall have very recently 
been discovered at the NW. side of the Aventine, 
below S. Sabina and S. AUssio. 

The line of wall from this point to the Caelian 
hill cannot be determined with any certainty. 
Round the Aventine itself it doubtless followed the 
configuration of the hill; but its course from the S. 
point of the Aventine has been variously laid down. 
Hence the question arises whether it included the 
nameless height on which the churches of S, Sabina 
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and S. Saba now stand. It seems probable that it 
must, at all events, have inclnded a considerable 
portion of it, since, had it proceeded tlong the 
valley, it would have been comnmnded bj the hill; 
and indeed the most natural supposition is that it 
enclosed the whole, since the more extended line it 
would thus have described affords room for the 
several ^ates which we find mentioned between the 
Porta Trigemina and the Porta Capena near the 
foot of the Caelian. 

Among these we must, perhaps, assume a Porta 
MiNuciA or MiNUTiA, which is twice mentioned by 
Paulus (pp. 122, 147), and whose name, he says, 
was derived from an ara or sacellum of Minucius, 
whom the Romans held to be a god. We hear 
nowhere else of such a Roman deity; but we learn 
from Pliny (xviii. 4) that a certain tribxme of the 
people, named Minutius Auguriuus, had a statue 
erected to him, by public subscription, beyond the 
Porta Trigemina, for having reduced the price of 
corn. This occurred at an early period, since the 
same story is narrated by Livy (iv. 13—16) 
B. c. 436, with the additional information that it 
was Minutius who procured the condemnation of 
tlie great corn monopoliser, Maelius, and that the 
statue alluded to was a gilt bulL It is possible 
tlierefore that the gate may have been named after 
him; and that from the extraordinary honours paid 
to him, he may have come in process of time to be 
vulgarly mistaken for a deity. If there is any truth 
in this view, the gate may be placed somewhere on 
tlie S. side of the Aventine. 

In the mutilated fragment which we possess of 
Varro*s description of the Roman gates (LX, v. § 
163, MiiU.) he closes it by mentioning three, which 
it is impossible to place anywhere except in the line 
of wall between the Aventine and Caelian. He had 
been speaking of a place inhabited by Ennius, who 
lived on the Aventine (Hieron. Chron, 134, vol. i. 
p. 369, Rone), and then mentions consecutively a 
Porta Nasvia, Porta Rauduscula, and Porta 
Laverkaus. He must therefore be enumerating 
the r:ates in the order from W. to £., since it would be 
impossible to find room for three more gates, besides 
those already mentioned, on the Aventine. The P. 
Naevia, therefore, probably lay in the valley between 
that bill and the adjoining height to the E. It 
could not have been situated on the Aventine itself, 
since the Basis Capitolinay mentions in the 12th 
Regio, or Piscina Publica, a vicns Porta Naevia, as 
well as another of Porta Raudusculana. But the 
exact position uf the latter gate, as well as of the 
Poita Lavernalid, it is impossible to determine fur- 
ther than that they lay in the line of wall between 
the Aventine and Caelian. 

After so much uncertainty it is refreshing to 
arrive at last at a gate whose site may be accurately 
fixed. The Porta Catena lay at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, at a short distance W. of the spot 
where the Via Latina diverged from the Via Appia. 
The latter road issued from the P. Capena, and 
the discovery of the first milestone upon it, in a 
vineyard a short distance outside of the modem 
Porta (H S. SebcutianOf has enabled the topographer 
accurately to determine its site to be at a spot now 
marked by a post with the letters p. c, 300 yards 
beyond the Via S. GregoriOy and 1480 within the 
modem gate. That it was seated m the valley, 
appears from the fact that the Rivus Herculanens, 
probably a branch of the Aqua Marcia, passed over 
it; which we are expressly told, lay too low to 
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supply the Caelian hill. (Front Aq, 18.) Ueuca 
Juvenal (iii. 11): — 

" Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam,* 

where we leara from the Scholia that the gate, 
which in later times must have lain a g(X)d way 
within the town, was called ** Arcus Stillans." So 
Martial (iii. 47)..' — 

^ Capena grand! porta qua pluit gutta.** 

A little way beyond this gate, on the Via Appia, 
between its point of separation from the Via Latina 
and the P. S, SdKuHanOj there still exists one of the 
most interesting of the Roman monuments — the 
tomb of the Scipios, the site of which is marked by 
a solitary cypress. 

From the Porta Capena the wall must have 
ascended the Caelian hill, and skirted its souUiem 
side; but the exact line which it described in its 
progress towards the agger can only be conjectured. 
Bed^er {Handb. p. 167), following Piale and Bunsen, 
draws the Hne near the Ospedale cU S, Giovanni^ 
thus excluding that part of the hill on which the 
Lateran is situated, although, as Canina observes 
(Jndicaaione, p. 36), this is the highest part of the 
hill. There was perhaps a gate at the bottom of the 
present Piazza di NanioeUa^ but we do not know its 
name ; and the next gate respecting which there is 
any certainty is the Porta Caelimontaiia. Bonsen 
(Beschr, i. p. 638) and Becker, in conformity with 
then* line <^ wall, place it by the hospital of & 
Gtovamnif now approached by Uie Via S. S, Quattro 
Coronati^ the ancient street called Caput Africae. 
The Porta Querquetulana, if it was really a dis- 
tinct gate and not another name for theCaelimontanay 
must have stood a little to the N. of the hitter, near 
the church of S. S, Pietro e MarcdUno^ in the 
valley which separates the Caelian from the Esqui- 
line. This gate, which was also called Querqne* 
tularia, is several times menticmed, but without any 
more exact definiticm. (Plin. xvL 15; Festus, p. 
261.) The Caelian hill itself, as we have before 
remarked, was anciently called Qoerquetulanns. 
From this point the wall must have run northwards 
in a tolerably direct line till it joined the sonthem ex- 
tremity of the agger, where the Porta Esquiuna 
was situated, between which and the Querquetulana 
there does not appear to have been any other gate. 
The Esquilina, like the others on the agger, is 
among the most certain of the Roman gates. We 
learn from Strabo (v. p. 237) that the Via Labicana 
proceeded from it; whilst at a little distance the 
Praenestina branched off from the Labicana. It 
must therefore have lain near the church of S, Vito 
and the still existing arch of GaUienus; but its 
exact site is connected with the question respecting 
the gates in the Aurelian wall which corresponded 
with it, and cannot therefore at present be deter- 
mined. The site of the Porta Coujha, the point 
from which we started, is deterauned by the &ct 
mentioned by Strabo (/&. p. 228) that both the Via 
Salaria and Via Nomentana started from it; and it 
must consequently have stood near the northern 
comer of the baths of Diocletian .at the commence- 
ment of the present Via del Macao, We learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10) that this gate was 
also called Agonensis and Quirinalis. Agonus, as 
we have said, was the ancient name of the Quirinal 
hilL 

The Porta Collina, then, and the Porta Esquiluia 
were seated at the northern and southern extremities 
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of the agger. But besides these, Strsbo (fh. p. 234) 
mentions another lying between them, the Porta 
ViBfiNAUS; which is also recorded by Festns (p. 876) 
and by Frontinns {Aq. 19). It most have lain 
behind the S£. angle of the baths of Diocletian, where 
an ancient road leads to the rampart, which, if pro- 
longed, would mn to the Porta Glausa of the 
wails c^ Aurelian, just under the southern side of the 
Castra Praetoria. It is clear from the words of 
Strabo, in the passage just cited (&wh fU<r<^ 9k rf 
Xdoyunri rpirri iari iriKri 6fi£vufu>s r^ ObX/uvaXi^ 
A(i<j>9>), that there were <HiIy three gates in the 
agger, though some topographers have oontrired to 
find room for two or three more in this short space, 
the whole length of the agger being but 6 or 7 stadia 
(Strab. /. c. ; Dionys. is. 68), or about f of a mile. 
Its breadth was 50 feet, and below it lay a dit<:Ii 
100 feet broad and 30 feet deep. Bemuns of this 
immense work are still visible near the baths of 
Diocletian and in the grounds of the Villa Negroni, 
especially at the spot where the statue of Roma now 
stands. 

Survey under Vespasian and Cii-cwnference of the 
City. — In the preceding account of the gates in the 
Servian wall we have enumerated twenty, including 
the Porta Triumphalis. Some topographers have 
adopted a still greater number. When we consider 
that there were only nine or ten main roads leading 
out of ancient Rome, and that seven of these issued 
from the three gates Capena, Esquiiina, and CoUina 
alone, it follows that five or six gates would have 
sufilced for the main entrances, and that the re- 
mainder must have been unimportant ones, destined 
only to afford tlie means of convenient communication 
with the surrounding country. Of those enumerated 
only the Gollina, Virainalis, Esquiiina, Caelimontana, 
Capena, Trigemina, Carmentalis, and Ratumena 
seem to have been of any great importance. Never- 
theless it appears from a passage in Pliny (iii. 9) 
that in his time there must have been a great 
number of smaller ones, the origin and use of which 
we shall endeavour to account for presently. As the 
passage, though unfortunately somewhat obscure, is 
of considerable importance in Roman topography, we 
shall here quote it at length : " Urbem tres portas 
habentem Romulus reliquit, aut (ut plurimas tra- 
dentibus credamus) quatuor. Moenia ejus collegers 
ambitu Imperatoribus Gensoribusque Vespasianis 
anno conditae dcccxxvii. pass. xiiim.co. Com- 
plexa montes septem, ipsa dividitur in regiones 
quatnordecim, compita Larium cclxy. Ejusdem 
spatium, mensura currente a milliario in capite 
Romani fori statute, ad singulas portas, quae sunt 
hodie numero triginta septem, ita ut duodecim 
semel numerentm*, praetereanturque ex veteribus 
septem, quae esse desierunt, efficit passuum per 
directum xxxbldcclxv. Ad extrema vero tec- 
torum cimi castris Praetoriis ab eodem milliario per 
vicos omnium viarum mensura coUigit paulo amplius 
septuaginta millia passuum." Now .there seems to 
be no reason for doubting the correctness of this 
account Pliny could have had no reason for exag- 
geration, against which, in the account of the Ro- 
mulean gates, he carefully guards himself. Again, 
he seems to have taken the substance of it from the 
official report of a regular survey made in his own 
time and in the reign of Vespasian. The only room 
for suspicion therefore seems to be that his text may 
have been corrupted, and that instead of thirty-seven 
as the number of the gates we should insert some 
smaller one. But an examination of his figures does 
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not tend to show that they are incorrect. The 
survey seems to have been made with a view to the 
three following objects : 1. To ascertain the actual 
circumference of the city, including all the suburbs 
which had spread beyond the walb of Servius. It 
is well known that moenia signifies the buildings of 
a dty as well as the walls (" muro moenia amplexus 
est," Flor. i. 4, &c.), and therefore this phrase, which 
has 8<Hnetime8 caused embarrassment, need not de- 
tain us. Now the result of this fir!»t measurement 
gave 1 3,200 /MiMitf, or 13| Roman miles — a number 
to which there is nothing to object, as it very well 
agrees with the circumference of the subsequent 
Anrelian walls. 2. The second object seems to have 
been to ascertain the actual measure of the line of 
street within the old Servian walls. The utility of 
this proceeding we do not immediately recognise. 
It may have b^n adopted out of mere curiosity ; or 
more probably it may have been connected with 
questions respecting certain privileges, or certain 
taxes, which varied according as a house was situ- 
ated within or without the walls. Now the sum of 
the measurements of all these streets, when put 
together as if they had formed a straight line (" per 
directum"), amomited to 30,765/>a««tM,o^30 Roman 
miles and about f . Such we take to be the 
meaning of "per directum;" though some critics 
hold it to mean that the distance from the milliarium 
to these gates was measured in a straight line, as 
the crow flies, without taking into the calculation 
the windings of the streets. But in that case it 
would surely have been put earlier in the sentence 
— " mensura currente per directum ad singulaa 
portas." This, however, would have been of little 
consequence except i(x the distinction drawn by 
Becker {Eanc^. p. 185, note 279), who thinks that 
the measurement proceeds on two dififerent prin- 
ciples, namely per directum^ or as the crow flies, 
from the milliarium to the Servian gates, and, on the 
contrary, by all the windings of the streets from the 
same spot to the fhrthest buildings outside the walls. 
Such a method, as he observes, would afibrd no 
true ground of c-omparison, and therefore we can 
hardly think that it was adopted, or that such was 
Pliny's meaning. Becker was led to this conclusion 
because he thought that ** per vicos omnium viarum " 
stands contrasted with "per directum;" but this 
contrast does not seem necessarily to follow. By 
viae here Pliny seems to mean all the roads leading 
out of the thirty-seven gates; and by " ad extrema 
tectorum per vicos omnium viarum" is signified 
merely that the measure was further extended to the 
end of the streets which lined the commencements of 
these roads. Such appears to us to be the meaning of 
this certainly somewhat obscure passage. Pliny's ac- 
count may be checked, roughly indeed, but still with 
a sufficient approach to accuracy to guarantee the 
correctness of his text. If a circumference of 13| 
miles yielded 70 miles of street, and if there were 
30 miles of street within the Servian walls, then the 
circumference of the latter would be to the foimer 
as 3 to 7, and would measure rather more than 
5| miles. Now this agrees pretty well with the accounts 
which we have of the size of the Servian city. Becker, 
following the account of Thucydides (ii. 13), but 
without allowing for that part of the walls of 
Athens described as unguarded, with the whole 
circuit of which walls Dionysius (iv. 13, and ix. 
68) compares those of ancient Rome, sets the lat- 
latter down at 43 stadia, or 5f miles. On Nulli's 
great plan of Rome they are given at a mea- 
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surement equal to 10,230 English yards (Barg«fi8| 
Topography aud AntiquUies of Rome^ vol. L p, 
458), which agrees as nearly as possible witii 
the number above given of 5f miles. Nibby, vho 
made a laborious but perhaps not toj aocorate 
attempt to ascertain the point by walkiDg round the 
presumed line of the ancient widla, arrived at a con- 
siderably larger result, or nearly 6 miles. (Jfttro, 4^. 
p. 90.) 

False and doubtful G0te$,^~But our present 
business is with the gates of the Servian town; 
and it would really appear tiiat in the time of 
Vespasian there were no fewer thap thirty^seven 
outlets from the ancient walls. The seven old 
gates to which Pliny alludes as having ceased to 
exist, may possibly have included those of the old 
Bomulean city and also some in the Servian walls, 
which had been closed. In order to account for the 
large number recorded by Pliny, we must figure to 
ourselves what would be tiie natural progress of a 
city surrounded with a strong wall like that of 
Servius, whose population was beginning to outgrow 
the acc(»nmodation afiPurded within it At first 
perhaps houses would be built at the sides of the 
roads issuing from the main gates; but, as at Rome 
these sites were often appropriated for sepulchres, 
the accommodation thus afforded would be limited. 
In process of time, the use of the wall becoming 
every day more obsolete, fresh gates would be 
pierced, corresponding with the line of streets inside, 
which would be continued by a line of road outside, 
on which houses would be erected. Gradually the 
walls themselves began to disappear; but the open- 
ings that had been pierced were still rec(ttded, as 
marking, for fiscal or other purposes, the boundary of 
the city wards. Hence, though Augustus had divided 
the city and suburbs into fourteen new Begi(»s, 
we find the ancient boundary marked by these 
gates still recorded and measured in the time of 
Vespasian ; and indeed it seems to have been kept 
up for a long while afterwards, since we find the 
same number of thirty-seven gates recorded both in 
the Notitia and Curiosum, 

Hence we would not tamper with the text of 
Pliny, as Nibby has done with very unfortunate 
success (il/ttra, ^. p. 213, seq.) — a remedy that 
should never be resorted to except in cases of the last 
necessity. Pliny's statement may be regarded as 
wholly without influence with respect to tiie original 
Servian gates, the number of which we should rather 
be inclined to reduce than to increase. We find, 
indeed, more names mentioned than those enu- 
merated, but some of them were ancient, or obsolete 
names ;.and, again, we must remember that "porta" 
does not'always signify a city gate. Of the former 
kind was the Porta Aoonensis, which, as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10), was another appella- 
tion for the Porta CoUina. The same author (p. 255) 
also mentions a Porta Quirinaus as a substantive 
gate ; though possibly, like Agonensis, it was only a 
duplicate name for one of the gates on the Quirinal. 
The term " porta " was applied to any arched 
thoroughfare, and sometimes perhaps to the arch of 
an aqueduct when it spanned a street in the line of 
wall ; in which case it was built in a superior 
manner, and had usually an inscription. Among 
internal thoroughfares called " portae " were the 
Stercorabia on the Clivus Gapitolinus, the Libiti> 
KENSis in the amphitheatre, the Fbnestella, men- 
tioned by Ovid {Fast vi. 569) as that . by which 
Fortuna visited Numa, &c. The last of these formed 
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the entrance to Numa*s' regia, as we learn from 
Plutarch {de Fort Rom, 10). Among the arches 
of aqueducts to which the name of gate was applied, 
may perhaps be ranked that alluded to by Martial 
(iv.l8): — 

" Qua vidua pluit Vipsanis porta columnis," &c. 

Respecting the gates called Febbntina and Piacu- 
laris we have before offiored a conjecture. [See p. 
10»] The Porta Mrtia rests solely on a false read- 
ing of Plautus. (Cm. ii.6.2, P«eiM2.i.3.97.) On 
the other hand, a Porta Catulabia seems to hava 
really existed, which is mentioned by Paulus Dia- 
conus (p. 45; cf. Festns, p. 285) in connection 
with certain sacrifices of red-colound dogs. This 
must be the sacrifice alluded t« by Ovid ^(Fcut 
iv. 905), in which the entrails of a dog were 
ofiered by the flamen in the Lucus Robiginis. It 
is also mentioned in the Fasii PraemetHm, vii. 
Kal. Mai, which date agrees with Ovid's: "Fe- 
riae Robigo Via Claudia, ad miliarinm v., ne n>- 
bigo frumentis noceat" But this is at variance 
first, with Ovid, who was returning to Rome by the 
Via Nomentana, not the Via Claudia, and, secondly, 
with itself, since the Via Claudia did not branch off 
from the Via Flaminia till the 10th milestone, and, 
consequentiy, no sacrifice could be performed on it 
at a distance of 5 miles from R(Mne. However this 
discrepancy is to be reconciled, it can hardly be 
supposed that one of the Roman gates derived its 
name from a trifling rustic sacrifice ; unless, indeed, 
it was a duplicate one, used chiefly with reference 
to sacerdotal customs, as seems to have been some- 
times the case, and in the present instance to denote 
the gate leading to the spot where the annual rite 
was performed. Paulus Diaconus also mentions (p. 
37) a Porta Collatina, which he affirms to have 
been so called after the city of Collatia, near Rome. 
But when we reflect that both the Via Tiburtina 
and tiie Via Praenestina issued from the Porta 
Fjsquilina, and that a road to Collatia must have 
run between them, the impossibility of a substantive 
Porta Collatina is at once apparent. The DuoDECDf 
Portab are placed by Bunsen {Beacihr, i. p. 633) in 
the wall of the Circus Maximus; but as it appears 
from Pliny (L e.) that they stood on the ancient 
line of waU, and as we have shown that this did not 
make part of the wall of the circus, this could not 
have been thor situation. We do not see the force 
of Plale's celebrated discovery that the Duodecim 
Portae must have been a place at Rome, because 
Julius Obseqnens says that a mule brought forth 
there; which it might very well have done at one 
of the gates. Becker's opinion {Haadb, p. 180) 
that it was an arch, or arches, of the Aqua Appaa 
seems as unfounded as that of Bunsen (vide Preller, 
Regionen, p. 193). It is mentioned by the Notitia 
in the llth Regio, and therefore probably stood 
somewhere near the Aventine ; but its exact site 
cannot be determined. It seems probable, as Preller 
remarks, that it may have derived its name from 
being a complex of twelve arched thoroughfares like 
the 'EwecCvvAoi' of the Pelasgicon at Athens. 

Tranetiberine WaU. — Ancus Marcius, as we 
have related, fortified the Janiculum, or hill on 
the right bank of the Tilier commanding the 
city. Some have concluded from Livy (i. 33: 
" Janiculum quoque adjectum, non inopia locorum, 
sed ne quando ea arx hostium esset. Id non muro 
solum, sed etiarn ob commoditatem itineris ponte 
Sublicio tum primum in Tiberi facto conjungi urbi 
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placnit '^, that a wall was built from the fortress 
on the top of the hill down to -the riveri but the 
constrnction of amjwtgi m this passage maj be a 
zeagma. It seems strange that Ancos should haye 
bailt a wall on the right bank of the Tiber when there 
was yet none on the left bank ; and it is remarkable 
that Dionjsins (iiL 45), in describing the fortification 
of the Janicolnm, makes no mention of a wall, nor do 
we hear of any gates on this side except that of the 
fortress itself. The existence of a wall, moreover, 
seems hardly consistent with the acooonts which we 
have already given from the same author of the de- 
fenceless state of the city on that side. Niebuhr 
{HiBt i. p. 396) rejected the notion of a wall, as 
utterly erroneous, but unfortunately neglected to 
give the proofs bjHVhich he had arrived at this con- 
clusion. The passage from Appian (KAa^ior V 
^Amrioy x^^X<^^ rttxo^kBUCowra T^f *FAfiris 
rhv XA^v t\» icaXo^ig¥0¥ ^HmcvkKov c9 verc to- 

Mdpiof, if T^F ftikiv 4ir^\99Pj 6wwoixB€i<rrif o^V 
wiXfis, B.C, I. 68) which Becker (p. 182, note) 
seems to regard as decisive proves little or nothing 
for the earlier periods of the city ; and, even had 
there been a wall, the passing it would not have 
afforded an entrance into the city, properly so called. 

II. Wallb and Gates of Aithbuan Ain> 

HOMOBIUS. 

In the repairs of the wall by Honorius all the 
gates of Aurelian vanished; hence it is impossible to 
say with confidence that any part of Aurelian's wall 
remains; and we must consider it as represented by 
that of Honorius. Procopius {B. G. iii. 24) asserts 
that Totila destroyed all the gates; but this is dis- 
proved by the inscriptions still existing over the 
Porta S, Lorenzo f as well as over the closed arch of 
the Porta Maggiore ; and till the time of Pope Urban 
VIII. the same inscription might be read over the 
Ostiensis (P. S. Paolo) and the ancient Portuensis. 
It can hanUy be imagined that these inscriptions should 
have been preserved over restored gates. The only no- 
tice respecting any of the gates of Amelian on which 
we can confidently rely is the account given by Am- 
mianus Maroellinus (xvii. 4. § 14) of the canying of 
the Egyptian obelisk, which Constantius II. erected in 
the Circus Mazimus, through the Porta Ostiemsis. 
It may be assumed, however, that their situation 
was not altered in the new works of Honorius. By 
far the greater part of these gates exist at the pre- 
sent day, though some of them are now walled up, 
and in most cases the ancient name has been changed 
for a modem one. Hence the problem is not so 
much to discover the sites of the ancient gates as 
the ancient names of those still existing ; and these 
do not admit of much doubt, with the exception of 
the gates on the eastern side of the city. 

Procopius, the principal authority respecting the 
gates in the Aurelian (or Honorian) wall, enume- 
rates 14 piindpal ones, or w^Aou, and mentions 
some smaller ones by the name of irvXiZti {B. G. 
i. 19). The distinction, however, between these 
two appellations b not very clear. To judge from 
their present appearance, it was not determined by 
the size of the gates; and we find the Pinciana in- 
difierently called irvXls and vi^Ai}. (Uriichs, Class. 
Mas. vol. iii. p. 196.) The conjecture of Nibby (Sfura, 
^. p. 317) may perhaps be correct, that the xvAot 
were {oiobubly those which led to the great high- 
ways. The unknown writer called the Anonymus 
£insiedlensis, who flourished about the beginning of 
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the ninth century, also mentions 14 gates, and In* 
eludes the Pinciana among them ; but his account 
is not clear. 

UnUke Servius, Aurelian did not consider the Tiber 
a sufficient protection; and his walls were extended 
along its banks from places opposite to the spots where 
the walls which he built from the Janiculum began 
on the furtlier shore. The wall which skirted the 
Campus Martins is considered to have commenced 
not hr from the Palazzo Fameae, from remains of 
walls on the right bank, supposed to have belonged 
to those of the Janiculum ; but all traces of walls 
on the left bank have vanished beneath the build, 
ings of the new town. It would appear that the 
walls on the right and left banks were connected 
by means of a bridge on the site of the present 
Ponte Sisto — which thus contributed to form part 
of the defences; since the arches being secured by 
means of chains drawn before them, or by other 
contrivances, would prevent an enemy from passing 
through them in boats into Uie interior of the city: 
and it is in this manner that Procopius describes 
Belisarius as warding off the attacks of the Gotfas 
(A G. i. 19). 

From this point, along the whole extent of the 
Campus Martins, and as far as the Porta Flaminia, 
the walls appear, with the exception of some small 
posterns mentioned by the Anonymous of Einsiedlen to 
have had only one gate, which is repeatedly mentioned 
by Procopius under the name of Pobtjl Aukelia 
{B. G. i. c. 19, 22, 28) ; though he seems to have been 
acquainted with its later name of Porta Sn Pbtki, 
by which it in called by the Anonymous (Ti. iii. 36). 
It stood on the left bank, opposite to the entrance 
of the Pons Aelius {Ponte di S. Angdo)^ leading to 
the mausoleum of Hadrian. The name of Aurelia 
is found only in Procopius, and is somewhat puz- 
zling, since there was another gate of the same name 
in the Janiculum, spanning the Via Aurelia, whicli, 
however, is called by Procopius (76. i. 18) by its 
modem name of Pancratiana ; whilst on the othtr 
hand the Anonymous appean strangely enough to 
know it only by its ancient appellation of Aurelia. 
The gate by the bridge, of which no trace now re- 
mains, may possibly have derived its name from a 
Nova Via Aurelia (Gruter, Inscr. cccclvii. 6), which 
passed through it; but there is a sort ofmysteiy 
hanging over it which it is not eaaj to clear up. 
(Becker, Handb. p. 196, and note.) 

The next gate, proceeding northwards, was the 
Porta Flamimia, which stMd a little to the east of 
the present Porta del Popoloy erected by Pope Pius 
IV. in 1561. The ancient gate probably stood on 
the declivity of the Pincian \h x^PV Kfnifivi&l^tj 
Procop. B. G. i. 23), as the Goths did not attack 
it from its being difficult of access. Yet Anasta- 
sius ( ViL Gregor. II,) describes it as exposed to 
inundations of the Tiber; whence Nibby {MurOf 
Sfc. p. 304) conjectures that its site was altered be- 
tween the time of Procopius and Anastasius, that 
is, between the sixth and ninth centuries. Nay, in 
a great inundation which happened towards the 
end of tlie eighth century, in the pontificate of 
Adrian I., the gate was carried away by the flood, 
which bore it as far as the areh of M. Aurelius, 
then called Tres FaccieeUae, and situated in the 
Via Flaminia, where the street called delta Vite now 
runs into the Corso. {lb). The gato appears to have 
reUdned its ancient name of Flaminia as late as the 
15th century, as appears from a life of Martin V. 
in Muratori {Scnpt, Her. ItaL t. iiL pt. ii. col. 
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864). When it obtained its present name cannot 
be determined ; its ancient one was undoubtedly 
derived from the Via Flaminia, which it spanned. 
In the time of Procupius, and indeed long before, 
the wall to the east had bent outwards from the 
effects of the pressure of the Pincian hill, whence it 
was called mnrus fracUu or inclvnatw^ just as it 
is now called mwo torto, (Procop. B. G. i. 23.) 

The next gate, proceeding always to the right, 
was the Porta Pinciana, before mentioned, 
which was already walled up in the time of 
the Anonymous of Einsiedlen. It of course de- 
rived its name from the hill on which it stood. 
Belisarius had a house near this gate (Anastas. 
SUveriOj pp. 104, 106); and either from this 
circumstance, or from the exploits performed be- 
fore it by Belisarius, it is supposed to have been 
also called Belisaria, a name which actually occurs 
in one or two passages of Procopius (B. G. i. 18, 
22 ; cf. Nibby, Mwa, ^. p. 248). But the Salaria 
seems to have a better claim to this second appella- 
tion as the gate which Belisarius himself defended; 
though it is more probable that there was no such 
name at all, and that B^Kia-apia in the passages 
cited is only a corruption of JUiXapla. (Becker, 
de Muris^ p. 115; Urlichs in Class. Mus. vol. iii. 
p. 196.) 

Respecting the two gates lying between the Porta 
Pinciana and the Praetorian camp there can be no 
tioubt, aa they stood over, and derived their names 
from, the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana. In 
earlier times both these ix)ads issued from the' Porta 
Gollina of the Sertian wall ; bat their divergence of 
course rendered two gates necessary in a wall drawn 
with a longer radius. The Porta Salaria still sub- 
sists with the same name, although it has undergone a 
restoration. Pius IV. destroyed the Porta Nomen- 
tana, and built in its stead the present Porta Pia. 
The inscription on the latter testifies the destraction 
of the ancient gate, the place of which is marked 
with a tablet bearing the date of 1564. A little to 
the SE. of this gate are the walls of the Castra 
Praetoria, projecting considerably beyond the rest of 
the line, as Aurelian included the camp in his forti- 
fication. The Porta Decumana, though walled 
up, is still visible, as well as the Principales 
on the sides. 

The gates on the eastern tract of the Aurelian walls 
have occasioned considerable perplexity. On this side 
of the city four roads are mentioned, the Tiburtina, 
' Collatina, Praenestina, and Labicana, and two gates, 
the Porta Tiburtina and Praenestina. But 
besides these gates, which are commonly thought to 
correspond with the modem ones of S. Lorenzo and 
Porta Maggiore^ there is a gate close to the Prae- 
torian camp, about the size of the Pinciana, and re- 
sembling the Honorian gates in its architecture, 
which has been walled up from time immemorial, 
and is hence called Porta Giausa, or Porta Chkua. 
The difficulty lies in determining which were the 
ancient Tiburtina and Praenestina. The whole 
question has been so lucidly stated by Mr. Bunbury* 
that we cannot do better than borrow his words : 
" It has been generally assumed that the two gates 
known in modem times as the Porta S. Lorenzo 
and the Porta Maggiore are the same as were ori- 
ginally called respectively the Porta Tiburtina and 
Praenestina, and that the roads bearing the same 
appellations led from them dii*ectly to the important 
towns from which they derived their name. It is 
admitted on all hands that they appear under these 
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names in the Anonymus ; and a comparison of two 
passages of Procopius {B. G. i. 19, Ih. p. 96) would 
appear to lead us to the same result. In the former 
of these Procopius speaks of the part of the city 
attacked by the Qoths as comprising fivt gates 
(irt^Aat), and extending from the Flaminian to the 
Praenestine. That he did not reckon the Pinciana 
as one of these seems probable, from the care with 
which, in the second passage referred to, he dis-> 
tinguishes it as a iri/Ats, or minor gate. Supposing 
the closed gate near the Praetorian camp to have been 
omitted for the same reason, we hare just the five re> 
quired, viz., Flaminia, Salaria, Nomentana, Tiburtina 
{Porta S. Lorenzo), and Praenestina {Maggiore). 
On this supposition both these ancient ways (the 
Tiburtina and Praenestina) mnst hare issued origi- 
nally fi-om the Esquiline gate of the Servian walls. 
Now we know positively from Strabo that the Via 
Praenestina did so, as did also a third road, the Via 
Labicana, which led to the town of that name, and 
afterwards rejoined the Via Latina at the station called 
Ad Pictas (v. p. 237). Strabo, on the other hand, 
does not mention from what gate the road to Tibur 
issued in his time. Niebuhr has therefore followed 
Fabretti and Piale in assuming that the latter ori- 
ginally proceeded from the Porta Viminalis, which, 
as we have seen, stood in the middle of the agger 
of Servius, and that it passed through the walls of 
AureHan by means of a gate now blocked up, but 
still extant, just at the angle where those walls join 

on to the Castra Praetoria. 

Assuming this to have been the original Tiburtina, 
•Niebuhr (followed by MM. Bunsen and Urlichs) 
considers the Porta S. Lorenzo to have been the 
Praenestina, and the Porta Maggiore to have been 
the Labicana; but that when the gate adjoining the 
Praetorian camp was blocked up, the road to Tivoli 
was transferred to the Porta S. Lorenzo^ and that 
to Praeneste to the gate next in order, which thus 
acquired the name of Praenestina instead of its 
former one of Labicana {BesckreSbumg, i. p. 657, seq). 
To this suggestion there appear to be two principal 
objections brought forward by M. Becker, neither of 
which M. Urlichs has answered : the first, that, sup- 
posing the Via Tiburtina to have been so transferred, 
which taken alone might be probable enough, there 
is no apparent reason why the Via Praenestina 
should have been also shifted, instead of the two 
thenceforth issuing together from the same gate, 
and diverging immediately afterwards ; and secondly, 
that there is no authority for the existence of such 
a gate called the Labicana at all. The passage of 
Strabo, already cited, concerning the Via Labicana, 
certainly seems to imply that that road in his time 
separated from the Praenestina immediately after 
leaving the Esquiline gate; but there is no impro- 
bability in the suggestion of M. Becker, that its 
course was altered at the time of the constmction of 
the new walls, whether under Aurelian or Honorins, 
in order to avoid an unnecessary increase of the 
number of gates. Many such changes in the di- 
rection of the principal roads may have taken place 
at that time, of which we have no account, and on 
which it is impossible to speculate. Westphal, in 
his Romiscke Campagne (p. 78), has adopted nearly 
the same view of the case : but he considers the Via 
Labicana to have originally had a gate assigned to 
it, which was afterwards walled up, and the road 
carried out of the same gate with the Via Praenes- 
tina. The only real diflSculty in the ordinary view 
of the subject, supported by M. Becker, appears to 
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be that, if the Via Tiburtina alwaji isroed from the 
Porta S. Lortmzo^ we have no road to assign to the 
now closed gate adjoining the Praetmian camp, nor 
yet to the Porta Yiminalis of the Servian walls, a 
circumstance certainly remarkable, as it seems un> 
likely that such an opening should have been made 
in the agger without absolute necessity. On the 
other hand, the absence of all mention of that gate 
prior to the time of Strabo would lead one to suspect 
that it was not one of the principal outlets of the 
city ; and a passage from Ovid, quoted by M. Becker, 
certainly affords some presumption that the road 
from Tibur, in ancient times, actually entered the 
city by the Porta Esquilina (FaH. ▼. 684). This 
is, in fact, the most important, perhaps the only 
important, point of the question; for if the change in 
the names had already taken place as early as the 
time of Procopius, which Niebuhr himself seems 
dibposed to acknowledge, it is hardly worth while 
to inquire whether the gates had bcome the same 
appellations during the short interval from Honorius 
to Justinian" {CUxss. Mtu, vol. iii. p. 369, seq.). 

The Porta Tiburtina (5. Lorenzo) is built near 
an arch of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, 
which here flow over one another in three different 
canals. The arch of the gate corresponds with 
that of the aqueduct, but the latter is encumbered 
with rubbbh, and therefoi-e appears very low, whilst 
the gate is built on the rubbish itself. As the in- 
scription on it appeared on several of the other 
gates, we shall here insert it : S.P.QJi. Impp. DD. 
NN, invictiMsimu pri$teqnbvs Arcadio et Honorio 
victoribus et triumphatoribut temper Angg. ob tn- 
ttauratos urbis aetemae nuirot portas ac turres 
egesti* imtnensu ruderibus ex tuggesUone V.C. et 
inlustris comitia et magUtri utruuqtte militiae FL 
Stilichonis ad perpetuUatem ttominie eorum simu- 
lacra constiiuit cwrante FL Macrobio Longmiano 
V.C Praef. Urbi D. N. M, d eorum. In like 
manner the magnificent double arch of the Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Novus, which flow over it, was 
converted into the Porta Praenestina (^Maggiore). 
The right arch, from the city side, is walled up, 
and concealed on the outside by the Honorian wall. 
Just beyond the gate is the curious tomb of 
Eurysaoes, the baker, sculptured with the instru- 
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ments of his trade, which was brought to light in 
1838, by the pulling down of a tower which had 
been built over it in the middle ages. Over the 
closed Honorian arch was the same inscription as 
over the Porta Tiburtina. On the aqueduct are 
three inscriptions, which name Claudius as its 
builder, apd Vespatdan and Titus as its restorers. 
The gate had several names in the middle ages. 

Hence the wall follows for some distance the line 
of the Aqua Claudia, till it reaches its easternmost 
point; when, turning to the S. and W., and em- 
bracing the curve of what is comnHmly called the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, it reaches the ancient 
Porta Asikaria, now replaced by the Porta di S. 
Giovanni^ built a little to the £. of it in 1574, by 
Pope Gregory XIII. It derived its name from 
spanning the Via Asinaria (Festus, p. 282, MtLll), 
and is frequently mentioned by Procopios. (A G. 
L 14, iii. 20, &c) In the middle ages it was called 
Laieranensis from the neighbouring palace of the 
Lateran. 

After this gate we find another mentioned, which 
has entirely vanished. The earliest notice of it 
appears in an epistle of Gregory the Great (ix. 69), 
by whom it is <»lled Porta Metronis; whilst by 
Martinus Polonus it is styled Porta Metroni or 
Metronii, and by the Anonymous, Metrovia. (Nibb^, 
Mura, 4^, p. 365.) It was probably at or near 
the point where the Jifiamma (Aqua Crabra) now 
flows into the town. (Nibby, /. c. ; Piale, Porte 
Merid. p. 11.) 

The two next gates were the Porta Latiita and 
Porta Appia, standing over rhe roads of those 
names, which, as we have before said, diveiged from 
one another at a little distance outside the Porta 
Capena, for which, therefore, these gates were sub- 
stitutes. The Porta Latina is now walled up, and 
the road to Tusculum {Frascaii) leads out of the 
Porta S, Giovanni The Porta Appia, which still 
retained its name during the middle ages, but is 
now called Porta di 8. SebastianOf from the church 
situated outside of it, is one of the most considerable 
of the gates, from the height of its towers, though 
the arch is not of fine proportions. Nibby considers 
it to be posterior to the Gothic War, and of Byzantine 
architecture, from the Greek inscriptions and the 
Greek cross on the key-stone of the arch. (^MurOj 
<fc, p. 370.) A little within it stands the so- 
called arch of Drusus. 

A little farther in the line of wall to the W. stands 
an arched gate of brick, ornamented with half co- 
lumns, and having a heavy architrave. The Via 
Ardeatina (Fest. p. 282, Mtill.) jHroceeded through 
it, which issued from the Porta Baudusculana of the 
Servian walls. (Nibby, p. 201, seq.) We do not find 
this gate named in any author, and it was probably 
walled up at a very early period. The last gate on 
this side is the Porta Ostiensis, now called Porta 
di S. Paohf from the celebrated baisilica about a mile 
outside of it, now in course of reconstruction in the 
most splendid manner. The ancient name is men- 
tioned by Ammianus Maroellinus (xvii. 4), but that 
of S. Pauli appears as early as the sixth century. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 36.) It had two arches, of which 
the second, though walled up, is still visible from 
the side of the town, though hidden from without 
by a tower built before it. Close to it is the 
pyramid, or tomb, of Cestius, one of the few monu- 
ments of the Republic. It is built into the wall. 
From this point the walls ran to tlie river, inclosing 
Monte TestacciOf and then northwards along its 
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banks, till they reached the point opposite to the 
walls of the Janicalum. Of this last portion only 
a few fj-agments are now visible. 

On tlie other side of the Tiber only a few traces 
of the ancient wall remain, which extended lower 
down the stream than the modem one. Not far 
from the river lay the Porta Portuensis, which 
Urban VIII. destroyed in order to btuld the present 
Pmi;a Portese. This gate, like the Ostiensis and 
Praenestina, had two arches, and the same inscrip- 
tion as that over the Tiburtina. From this point 
the wall proceeded to the height of the Janica- 
lum, where stood the Porta Aureua, so named 
after the Via Aurelia (vetns) which issued from it. 
We have already mentioned that its modem name 
{Porta di S. Pcmcrazio) was in use as early as the 
time of Procopius ; yet the ancient one is found in the 
Anonymous of Einsiedlen, and even in the Liber de 
Mirahilibus. The walls then again descended in a 
KE. direction to the river, to the point opposite to that 
whence we commenced this description, or between 
the Famese Palace and Ponte Sisto. It is singular 
that we do not find any gate mentioned in this portion 
of wall, and we can hardly conceive that there should 
have been no exit towards the Vatican. Yet neither 
Procopius (jB. G, i. 19, 23) nor the writers of the 
middle ages I'ecognise any. We find, indeed, a 
Transtiberine gate mentioned by Spartianus (Sever. 
19) as built by Septimius Severus, and named after 
him (Septimiana) ; but it is plain that this could 
not have been, originally at least, a city gate, as 
there were no walls at this part in the time of 
Severus. Becker conjectures (de Muris, p. 129, 
Ifandb. p. 214) that it was an archway belonging 
to some building erected by Severas, and that it 
was subsequently built into the wall by Aurelius or 
Uonorius ; of the probability of which conjecture, 
seeing that it is never once mentioned by any 
author, the reader mast judge. 

III. The Capitol. 

In attempting to describe this prominent feature in 
the topography of Borne, we are arrested on the 
threshold by a dispute respecting it which has long 
prevailed and still continues to prevail, and upon 
which, before proceeding any farther, it will be ne- 
cessary to declare our opinion. We have before de- 
scribed the Oapitoline hiU as presenting three natural 
divisions, namely, two summits, one at its N£. and 
the other at its SW. extremity, with a depression 
between them, thus forming what is commonly called 
a saddle-back hill. Now the point in dispute is, 
which of these summits was the Capitol, and which 
the Arx? The' unfortunate ambiguity with which 
these terms are used by tlie ancient writers, will, it 
is to be feai'ed, prevent the possibility of ever ar- 
riving at any complete and satisfactory solution 
of the question. Hence the conflicting opinions 
which have prevailed upon the subject, and which 
have given rise to two different schools of topo- 
graphers, generally characterised at present as the 
German and the Italian school. There is, indeed, a 
third class of writers, who hold that both the Capitol 
and Arx occupied the game, or SW. summit; but 
this evidently absurd theory has now so few ad- 
herents that it will not be necessary to examine it. 
The most conspicuous scholars of the Geiman school 
are Nlebuhr, and his followers Bunscn, Becker, 
Preller, and others ; and these hold that the temple 
of Jupiter Capitoliuus was seated on the SW. summit 
of the hill. The Italian view, which is directly 
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contrary to this, was fiist brought into vogue by 
Nardini in the last century, and has since been held 
by most Italian scholars and topographers. It is 
not, however, so exclusively Italian but that it has 
been adopted by some distinguished German scholars, 
among whom may be named Gottling, and Braun, 
the present accomplished Secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome. 

Every attempt to determine this qaestion must 
now rest almost exclusively on the interpretation of 
passages in ancient authors relating to the Capitoline 
hill, and the inferences to be drawn from them; 
aiid the decision must depend on the preponderance 
of probability on « comparison of these inferences. 
Hence the great importance of attending to a strict 
interpretation of the expressions used by the classical 
writera will be at once apparent; and we shall there- 
fore preface the following inquiry by laying down a 
few general rales to guide our researches. 

Preller, who, in an able paper published in Schneide- 
win's^ PhUologus^ vol. i., has taken a very moderate 
and candid view of the question, consoles himself and 
those who with him hold the German side, by re- 
marking that no passage can be pi-oduced from an 
ancient and trustworthy writer in which Capitolium 
is used as the name of the whole hill. But if 
the question turns on this point — and to a great 
extent it certainly does — such jiassages may be 
readily produced. To begin with Varro, who was 
both an ancient and a trustworthy writer. In 
a passage where he is expressly describing the hUU 
of Rome, and which will therefore admit neither of 
misapprehension nor dispute, Varro says : " Septi- 
montium nominatum ah tot montibus, qaos postea 
urbs muris com jirehendit. £ qma dgnto^um dictum, 
quod hie, quom fandamenta fodeientur aedis Jovis, 
caput humanum dicitur inventum. Hie mons ante 
Tarpeius dictus," &c. (Z.L, v. § 41, Mull.) Here 
Capitolium can signify nothing but the Capitoline 
hill, just as Palatium in § 53 signifies the Palatine. 
In like manner Tacitus, in his description of the 
Romulean pomoerium before cited : " Foramque Ro- 
manum et Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatio 
additum urbi credidere " {Ann. xii. 24), where it 
would be absurd to restrict the meaning of Capita^ 
Hum to the Capitol properly so called, for Tatius 
dwelt on the Arx. So Livy in his narrative of the 
exploit of Horatius Cocles: "Si transitum a tergo 
reliquissent, jam plus hostium in Palatio Capi- 
tolioque, quam in Janiculo, fore" (ii. 10), where its 
union with Palatium shows that the hill is meant; and 
the same historian, in describing Romulus consecrat- 
ing the spolia opima to Jupiter Feretrius a couple of 
centuries before the Capitoline temple was founded, 
says, " in Capitolium escendit " (i. 10). The Greek 
writers use rh KaTrirdAtoy in the same man- 
ner: *P(&iJLv\os ixkv rh naXcCriof Kurixf^*' — Tdrios 
5i rh Kairir^\iov. (Dionys. ii. 60.) Hence we de- 
duce as a first general rule that the term Capitolium 
is sometimes used of the whole hill. 

Secondly, it may be shown that the whole hill, 
when characterised generally as the Roman citadel, 
was also called Arx: '* Atque ut ita munitaarx cir- 
cumjectu arduo et quasi circumcise saxo niteretur, ut 
etiam in ilia tempestate horribili Gallici adventus in- 
columis atque intacta permanserit." (Cic. Rep. ii. 6.) 
" Sp. Tarpeius Romanae praeerat arci." (Li v. i. 11.) 
But there is no need to multiply examples on this 
head, which is plain enough. 

But, thirdly, we must observe that though the 
terms Capitolium and Ai-x are thus used generally 
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to aEgniP? the whole hill, thty are neverthelraa fre- 
qoentlj employed m a eiricter KUse to denote re- 
Hpectivel; one of its tiUErimitd, or rather, the temple 
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■ree capts Ca[ntoli«qU6 OMupsto^ niuitii veni 
(Li». iii. IB.) " Kst ant«in etiam aedea Vqovis 
ffemae inter stmm el Capitollura." (Cell. iV, A. v. 



12.) On thie point also it woald be easy to mnllipTf 
eisraplee, if it were necessarj. 

The preceding pae$agee, which have been par- 
poeely selected from pnae writers, eoSce to ahow 
bow loosely the terms Ara and Capitolium were em- 
plojed; and if we were to inresligate tbe Ungnaga 
of the pwta, we should find the qnealion atjll forther 
embarraflsed by the inErodnetJon of the ancient Damea 
of the hill, sach as Mmis Tarpeius, Rapes Tarpeia, 
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&c., wliicli aro often used without any precise signi- 
iicatioii. 

With tlieue preliminary remarks we shall proceed 
to examine the question as to which summit was oc- 
cupied by the Capitoline temple. And as several 
arguments have been adduced by Becker (^Sandb, 
pp. 387 — 396) in favour of the SW. summit, which 
he deems to be of such force and cogency as '' com- 
pletely to decide " the question, it will be necessary 
to examine them seriaUmy before we proceed to state 
our own opinion. They are chiefly drawn from nar- 
ratives of attempts to surprise or storm the Capitol, 
and the first on the list is the well-known story of 
Herdonius, as related by Dionysius of Halicamas- 
BUS (x. 14) : " Herdonius,'* says Becker, " lands 
by night at the spot where the Capitol lies, and 
where the hill is not the distance of a stadium from 
the river, and therefore manifestly opposite to its 
western point. He forces a passage through the 
Carmental gate, which lay on this side, ascends the 
height, and seizes the fortress (jpftovpiov). Hence he 
presses forwards still farther to the neighbouring 
citadel, of which he also gains possession. This 
narrative alone suffices to decide the question, since 
the Capitol is expressly mentioned as being next to 
the river, and the Carmental gate near it: and since 
the band of Herdonius, after taking possession of the 
western height, proceeds to the adjoining citadel" 
(p. 388). 

In this interpretation of the narrative some things 
are omitted which are necessary to the proper under- 
standing of it, and others are inserted which are by 
no means to be found there. Dionysius does not say 
that Herdonius landed at the spot where the Capitol 
lieSf and where the hill is only a stade from the 
river, but. that he landed at that part of Rome 
where the Capitoline hUl is, at the distance of not 
quite a stade from the river. Secondly, Becker 
assumes that ^po^piov is the Capitol, or, as he calls 
it, by begging the whole question, "the western 
height." But his greatest misrepresentation arises 
from omitting to state that Dionyhius, as his text 
stands, describes the Carmental gate as left open in 
pursuance of some divine or oracuhur command (icarcC 
T« ^iatparoy) ; whereas Becker's words (" er dringt 
durch das Carmentalische Thor**) would lead the 
reader to believe that the passage was Jorced by 
Herdonius. Now it has been shown that the Porta 
Carmentalis was one of the city gates ; and it is im- 
possible to believe that the Romans were so besotted, 
or rather in such a state of idiotcy, that, after build- 
ing a huge stone wall round their city at great ex- 
pense and trouble, they should leave one of their 
gates open, and that too without a guard upon it ; 
thus rendering all their elaborate defences useless 
and abortive. We have said without a guard, be- 
cause it appears from the narrative that the first 
obstacle encountered by Herdonius was the ippolpiov, 
which according to Becker was the Capitol ; so that 
he must have passed through the Vicus Jugarius, 
liver the forum, and ascended the Clivus Capitolinus 
without interruption. It is evident, however, that 
Dionysius could not have intended the Carmental 
gate, since he makes it an entrance not to the city 
but to the Capitol (Icpal iei\ai rov KavtrcuAiov) ; 
and that he regarded it as seated upon an eminence^ 
is plain from the expression that Herdonius made his 
men astxnd through it (kvoMiSiffas r)\p Sdva/iii'). 
The text of Dionysius is manifestly corrupt or inter- 
polated ; which further appears from the fact that 
when he was describing the real Carmental gate 
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(i. 32), he used the adjective form Kop/icyrfs {jraph. 
rcuf Kapfi^vriai m^Aous), whilst in the present in- 
stance he is made to use the form Kapfidmufos. Her* 
donius must have \saidedbelow\he line of wall running 
from the Capitoline to the river, where, as the wall 
was not continued along its banks, he would have 
met with no obstruction. And this was evidently 
the reason why he brought down his men in boats; 
for if the Carmental gate had been always left open 
it would have been better for him to have marched 
overland, and thus to have avoided the protracted 
and hazardous operation of landing his men. It is 
clear, as Preller has pointed out (Schneidewin's Phi- 
lohgus i. p. 85, note), that Dionysius, or rather per- 
haps his transcribers or editors, has here confounded 
the Porta Carmentalis with the Porta Pandana, 
which, as we have before seen, was seated on the 
Capitoline hill, and always left open, for there 
could hardly have been two gates of this descrip- 
tion. The Porta Pandana, as we have already said, 
was stilMn existence in the time of Varro (Z,. L. v. 
§ 42, MUll.), and was in fact the entrance to the 
ancient fort or castellum — the tppovpior of Diony- 
sius — which guarded the approach to the CajntoUne 
hill, of course on its £. side, or towards the forum, 
where alone it was accessible. Thus Solinus: " lidem 
(Herculis comites) et montemCapitolinum Satumium 
nominarunt, Castelli qnoque, quod excitaverunt, por- 
tam Satumiam appellaverunt, quae postmodum PAi- 
dana vocitata est''(i. 13). We also learn from 
Festus, who mentions the same castrum, or fort, 
that it was situated in the lower part of the 
Clivus Capitolinus. "Satumii quoque dicebantur, 
qui castrum in imo clivo Capitolino incolebant" 
(p. 322, Miill.). This, then, was the ^poitpwv fint 
captured by Herdonius, and not, as Becker supposes, 
the Capitol: and hence, as that writer says, he pressed 
on to the western height, which, however, was not 
the Capitol but the Arx. When Dionysius says of 
the latter that it adjoined, or was connected with, the 
Capitolium, this was intended for his Greek readers, 
who would otherwise have supposed, from the fashion 
of their own cities, that the Aix or Acropolis formed 
quite a separate hill. 

The story of Herdonius, then, instead of being 
" alone decisive," and which Becker ( Wamung, pp. 
43, 44) called upon Braun and Preller to explain, be- 
fore they ventured to say a word more on the subject, 
proves absolutely nothing at all ; and we pass on to 
the next, that of Pontius Cominins and the Gauls. 
" The messenger climbs the rock at the spot nearest 
the river, by the Porta Carmentahs, where the 
Gauls, who had observed his footsteps, afterwards 
make the same attempt It is from this spot that 
Manlius casts them down " (p. 389). This is a fair 
representation of the matter; but the question re- 
mains, when the messenger had clomb the rock was 
he in the Capitol or in the Arx ? The passages 
quoted as decisive in favour of the former are the 
following : "' Inde (Cominius) qua proxinium fuit 
a ripa, per praeruptum eoque neglectum hostium 
custodiae saxum in Capitolium evatht." (Liv. v. 46.) 
" Galli, sen vestigio notato humano, sen sua sponte 
animadverso ad Carmentis saxorum adscensu aequo 
— in summum evasere" (7J.47). Now, it is plam, 
that in the former of these passages Livy means 
the Capitoline hill, and not the Capitol strictly so 
called ; since, in regard to a small space, like the 
Capitol Proper, it would be a useless and absurd 
distinction, if it lay, and was known to lie, next the 
river, to say that Cominius mounted it ^ where it 
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was nearest to the river. " Cominios in Gapitoliam 
evadit " is here equivalent to ** Bomolos in Gapi- 
toliam escendit," in a passage before cited. (Liv. 
L 10.) Hence, to mark the spot more precisely, 
the historian inserts " ad Carmentis " in the follow- 
ing chapter. There is nothing in the other autho- 
rities cited in Becker's note (no. 750) which yields 
a conclusion either one way or the other. We might, 
with far superior justice, quote the following passage 
of Cicero, which we have adduced on another occa- 
sion, to prove that the attempt of tiie Gauls was on 
iheArx or citadel: " Atque ut ita munita Arx cir- 
cumjectu arduo et quasi circumcise saxo niteretur, 
at etiam in ilkt tempestate horribili Gallici adventus 
incolumis atque intacta permanserit " (i)e Rep, ii. 
6). But^ though we hold that the attempt was 
really on the Arx, we are nevertheless of opinion that 
Cicero here uses liie word only in its general sense, 
and thus as applicable to the whole hill, just as Livy 
uses CqpitoUum in the preceding passage. Hence, 
Mr. Bunbury (^Class. Mus. vol. iv. p. 430) and M. 
Preller (/. c.) have justly regarded this narrative as 
affording no evidence at all, although they are ad- 
herents of the German theory. We may further 
observe, that the house of Manlius was on the Arx ; 
and though this circumstance, taken by itself, pre- 
sents nothing decisive, yet, in the case of so sudden 
a surprise, it adds probability to the view that the 
Arx was on the southern summit. 

We now proceed to the next illustration, which is 
drawn from the account given by Tacitus of the 
attack of the Yitellians on the Capitol. Becker's 
interpretation of this passage is so full of errors, that 
we must follow him sentence by sentence, giving, first 
of all, the original description of Tacitus. It runs as 
follows: ^ Cito agmine forum et imminentia foro 
templa praetervecti erigunt aciem per adversum col- 
lem usque ad primas Capitolinae arcis fores. Erant 
antiquitua portions in latere clivi,dextrae snbeuntibns: 
in quarum tectum egress! saxis t^ulisque Vitellianos 
obruebant. Neque illis manus nisi gladiis armatae; 
et arcessere tormenta aut missilia tela longum vide- 
batur. Faces in prominentem porticum jecere et 
sequebantur ignem; ambustasqne Capitolii fores 
penetrassent, ni Sabinus revulsas undique statuas, 
decora majorum in ipso aditu vice muri objecisset. 
Tum diversos Capitolii aditus invadnnt, juxta 
lucum asyli, et qua Tarpeia rapes centum gradibns 
aditur. Improvisa utraqne vis : propior atque 
acrior per asylum ingruebat. Nee sisti poterant 
scandentes per conjuncta aedificia, quae, ut in multa 
pace, in altum ^ita solum Capitolii aequabant. 
Hie ambigitur, ignem teetis oppugnatores injecerint, 
an obsessi, quae crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac 
progresses depellerent. Inde lapsus ignis in por- 
ticus appositas aedibus : mox sustinentes fastigium 
aquilae vetere ligno traxerunt flammam aluenmt- 
que. Sic Capitolium clausis foribus indefensum et 
indireptum conflagravit." (JSisL iii. 71.) 

" The attack," says Becker, " is directed solely 
agunst the Capitol ; that is, the height containing 
the temple, wliich latter is bui-nt on the occasion ** 
(p. 390). This is so for from being the case, 
that the words of Tacitus would rather show that 
the attack was directed against the Arx. The 
temple is represented as having been shut up, and 
neither attacked nor defended : ''clausis foribus, 
indefensum et indireptum conflagravit." Such a 
state of things is inconceivable, if, as Becker says, 
the attack was directed solely against the Capitol. 
That part of the hill was evidently deserted, and 
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left to its fate; the besieged had concentrated them- 
selves upon the Arx, which thus became the point 
of attack. By that unfortunate ambiguity in the 
use of the word Capitolium, which we have before 
pointed out, we find Tacitus representing the gates 
of the Capitolium as having been burnt (*' ambustas 
que Capitolii fores ") which, if Capitolium meant the 
same thing in the last sentence, would be a direct 
contradiction, as the gates are there represented 
as shut. But in the first passage he means the 
gates of the fortification which enclosed the whole 
summit of the hill ; and in the second passage 
he means the gates of the temple. The mean- 
ing of Tacitus is also evident in another man- 
ner; for if the Yitellians were attacking the tem- 
ple itself, and burning its gates, they must have 
already gained a footing on the height, and would 
consequently have had no occasion to seek access by 
other routes — by the steps of the Rupes Tarpeia, 
and by the Lucus Asyli. Becker proceeds : " Ta- 
citus calls this (t. e. the height with the temple), 
indifferently Capitolina Arx and Capitolium." This 
is quite a mistake. The Arx Capitolina may possibly 
mean the tohole twnmit of the hill ; but if it is to 
be restricted to (me of the two eminences, it means 
the Arx proper rather than the Capitol. " The at- 
tacking party, it appears, first made a lodgment on 
the Clivus Capitolinus. Here the portico on the 
right points distinctly to the SW. height. Had 
the portico been to the right of a person ascending 
in the contrary direction, it would have been sepa- 
rated from the besieged by the street, who could not 
therefore have defended themselves from its roof." 
If we thought that this argument had any value 
we might adopt it as our own : for we also believe 
that the attack was directed against the SW. height, 
but with this difference, that the Arx was on this 
height, and not the Capitol. But, in fact, there 
was only one principai ascent or clivus,— >that lead- 
ing towards the western height ; and the only thing 
worth remarking in Becker^s observations is that 
he should have thought there might be another 
Clivus Capitolinus leading in the opposite direction. 
We may remai-k, by the way, that the portico here 
mentioned was probably that erected by the great- 
grandson of Cn. Scipio. (Veil. Pat. ii. 3.) " As tha 
attack is here fruitless, the Yitellians abandon it, 
and make another attempt at two different ap- 
proaches (" diversos aditus "); at the Lucus Asyli, 
that is, on the side where at present the broad steps 
lead from the Palaezo de* Conservatori to Monte Co- 
prinOf and again where the Centum Gradus led to 
the Rupes Tarpeia. Whether these Centum Gradus 
are to be placed by the church of Sia Maria detta 
Contolazionej or more westward, it is not necessary 
to determine here, since that they led to the Cqf- 
fareUi height is undisputed. On the side of the 
asylum (^Palazzo de' Conaervatort) the danger waa 
more pressing. Where the steps now lead to Monte 
Caprino, and on the whole side of the hill, were 
houses which reached to its summit These were 
set on fire, and the fiames then caught the adjoining 
portico, and lastly the temple." 

Our chief objection to this account is, its impossi- 
bility. If the Lucus Asyli corresponded to the steps of 
the present Palazzo d£ Conservatorij which is seated 
in the depression between the two summits, or pre- 
sent Piazza del CampidogUoj then the besiegers 
must have forced the passage of the Clivus Capito- 
linus, whereas Tacitus expressly says that they were 
repulsed. Being repulsed they must have reti-eated 
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dovmwards, and renewed the attempt at lower points ; 
at the foot of the Hundred Steps, for instance, on 
one side, and at the bottom of the Lucns Asyli on 
another ; on both which sides thej again attempted 
to mount. The Ptdazzo d£ Coruervtxtorij though 
not the highest point of the hill, is above the 
clivns. Becker, as we have shown, has adopted the 
strangely erroneous opinion that the " Gapitolinae 
arcis fores" belonged to the Capitol itself (note 
752), imd that consequently the Vitelliaiis were 
storming it from the Fiazsa del CampidogHo (note 
754). But the portico from which they were driven 
back was on the clivus, and consequently they could 
not have reached the top of the hill, or piazza. The 
argument t^t the temple must have been on the 
SW. height, because the Yitellians attempted to 
storm it by mounting the Centum Gradus (Becker, 
Warmmg, p. 43), may be retorted by those who 
hold that the attack was directed against the Arx. 
The precise spot of the Lucus Asyli cannot be indi- 
cated ; but from Livy's description of it, it was evi- 
dently somewhere on the descent of the hill ("locum 
qui nunc septus deacendentihua inter duos lucos est, 
asylum aperit," i. 8). It is probable, as Preller 
supposes (JPhiloiL p. 99), that the " aditus juzta 
lucum Asyli " was on the N£. side of the hill near 
the present arch of Severus. The Clivus Asyli is 
a fiction; there was (xily one cUvus on the Capitoline. 

We luive only one more remark to make on tJiis 
narrative. It is plain that the fire broke out near 
the Lucus Asyli, and then spreading from house to 
house, caught at last theyron^of the temple. This 
follows from Tacitus' account of the portico and the 
eagles which supported itiefiuHgmm or pediment, 
first catching fire. The back-front of the Capito- 
line temple was plain, apparently a mere wall; 
since Dionysius (iv. 61) does not say a single word 
about it, though he particularly describes the front 
as having a triple row oi columns and tlie sides 
double rows. But as we know that the temple 
faced the south, such an accident could not have 
happened except it stood on the NE. height, or that 
of Aracdi. 

We might, therefore, by substituting CaffareUi 
for Araceli, retort the triumphant remark with which 
Becker closes his explanation of this passage : " To 
him, therefore, who would seek the temple of Jupiter 
on the height of CaffareUi^ the description of Ta- 
citus is in eveiy respect inexplicable." 

Becker's next argument in favour of the W. 
summit involves an equivocation. It is, *' that the 
temple was built on that summit of the hill 
which bore the name of Mons Tarpeius." Now 
it is notorious — and as we have already esta- 
blished it, we need not repeat it here — that before 
the building of the Capitol the whole hitl was called 
Mons Tarpeius. The passages cited by Becker in 
noto 755 (Liv.i. 55; Dionys. iii. 69) mean nothing 
more than this ; indeed, the latter expressly states 
it (6s [Xdiftos"] rdrt fi^y ^KoActro To^r^tos, vw 6k 
KawiTuKiyos). Capitolium gradually became 
tiie name for the whole hill ; but who can believe 
that the name of Tarpeia continued to be retained at 
that very portion of it where the Capitoline temple 
was built ? The process was evidently as follows : 
the northern height, on which the temple was built, 
was at first alone called Capitolium. Gradually its 
superior importance gave name to the whole hill ; 
yet a particular portion, the most remote from the 
temple, retained the primitive name of Rupee Tar- 
peia. And thus Festus in a mutilated fragment, — 
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not however so mutilated but that the sense is plain 
— " Nduerunt funestum locum [cum altera parte] 
Capitoli conjungi" (p. 343), where MUlIer remarks, 
" non multum ab Ursini supplemento discedere 
Ucebit." 

Becker then proceeds to argue that the temple of 
Juno Moneta was built on the site of the house of 
M. Manlius Capitolinus, which was on the Arx 
(Liv. V. 47 ; Plut Cam, 36 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 31, 
&c.); and we learn from Ovid (Fast, i. 637) that 
there were steps leading from the temple of Concord, 
to that of Juno M<»ieta. Now as the former temple 
was situated under the height of Araceli^ near the 
arch of Severus, this determines the question of the 
site of Juno Moneta and the Arx. Ovid's words are 
as follows:— 

^ Candida, te niveo posuit lux proxima templo 
Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta gradus ; 
Nunc bene prospicies Latiam, Concordia, tur- 
bam," &c. 

This is very obscure; but we do not see how it can 
be inferred from this passage that there were steps 
from one temple to the other. We should rather 
take it to mean tliat the temple of Concord was 
placed close to that of Moneta, which latter was 
approached by a flight of lofty steps. Nor do we 
think it very difficult to point out what these steps 
were. The temple of Juno was on the Arx; that 
is, according to our view, on the SW. summit; and 
the lofty steps were no other than the Centum 
Gradus for ascending the Rupes Tarpeia, as de- 
scribed by Tacitus in the passage we have just been 
discusnng. Had there been another flight of steps 
leading up to the top of the Capitoline hill, the 
Yitellians would certainly have preferred them to 
clambering over the tops of houses. But it will be 
objected that according to this view the temple of 
Concord is placed upon the Arx, for which there is 
no authority, instead of on the finrum or clivus, 
for which there is authority. Now this is exactly 
the point at which we wish to arrive. There were 
several temples of Concord, but only two of any re- 
nown, namely, that dedicated by Furius Camillus, 
B. a 367, and rededicated by Tiberius after his 
German triumph, which is the one of which Ovid 
speaks; and another dedicated by the consul Opi- 
mius after the sedition and death of Gracchus. Ap- 
plan says that the latter temple waa in the forum : 
ri 5^ $ou\ii Kcuvt&tv *Ofiovolas airrhy iv &yop^ irpoC' 
cra{€v iytipai {B.C. i. 26). But in ordinary lan- 
guage the cHvus formed part of the forum ; and it 
would be impossible to point out any place in the 
forum, strictly so called, which it could have occupied. 
It is undoubtedly the same temple alluded to by 
Varro in the following passage : ** Senaculum supra 
Graecostasim nbi aedis Concordiae et basilica Opimia " 
{L,L. V. p. 156, Miill.); from which we may infer 
that Opimius built at the same time a basilica, 
which adjoined the temple. Becker {Handb, p. 
309) denied the existence of this basilica; but by 
the time be published his Wamun^ he had grown 
wiser, and quoted in the Appendix (p. 58) the fol> 
lowing passage from Cicero (jp. Sett 67): " L. Opi- 
mius cujus monumentum celeberrimum in foro, se- 
pulcrum desertissimum in littore Dyrrachino est 
relictum ; " maintaining, however, that this passage 
related to Opimius' temple of Concord. But Urlicha 
{Rom. Top. p. 26), after pointing out that the epi- 
thet celeberrimum, " very much frequented," suited 
better with a basilica than wiih a temple, produced 
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two ancient inscriptions from Harini's AtU i£ FrO' 
teUi ArvaU (p. 212); in which a basilica Opimia is 
recorded; and Becker, in his Antwort (p. 33), con- 
fessing that he had overlooked these inscriptions, 
retracted his doubts, and acknowledged the existence 
<^ a basilica. According to Varro, then, the Aedis 
C(»icordiae and baslica of Opimins were close to 
the senaculum; and the sitoation of the senaculnm 
is pointed oat bj Festas between the Capitol and 
forum: ''Unnm (Senaculum) nbi nunc est aedis 
Concordiae, inter GnpitoUum et Forum " (p. 347, 
MtilL). This description corresponds exactly with the 
site where the present remains of a temple of Con- 
cord are unanimously agreed to exist: remains, how- 
ever, which are supposed to be those of the temple 
founded by Camillus, and not of that founded by 
Opimius. Aconrding to this supposition there must 
have been two temples of Concord on the forum. 
But if these remains belong to that of Camillus, 
who shall point out those of the temple erected by 
Opimius? Where was its site? What its history? 
When was it demolished, and its place either left 
vacant or occupied by another building? Appian, 
as we have seen, expressly says that the temple built 
by Opimius was in the forum; where is the evidence 
that the temple of Camillus was also in the forum ? 
There is positively none. Plutarch, the only direct 
evidence as to its site, says no such thing but only 
that it looked down upon the forum: i^jnjipitrairro 
T^s f*iv *Ofiovias Uphyj S^airtp rftf^aro 6 KdfxtWoSy 
€ls rrfv iyopiw koI, cis t^f iKKXviirlav Awowroy M 
rots yeyevrifjLtvots iip{MraaBcu (^CamSi. 42). Now 
iupopdta means to view from a dUtanu, and espe- 
cially /rom a height. It is equivalent to the Latin 
praspiceref the very term used by Ovid in describing 
the same temple: — 

" Nunc bene prospicies Latiam, Concordia, turbam." 

These expressions, then, like Ovid's allusion to the 
" sublimes gradus " of Moneta, point to the Arx as 
the site of the temple. It is remarkable that Lucan 
{Phars. i. 195) employs the same word when de- 
scribing the temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by 
Augustus, also situated upon the Arx, or Bupes 
Tarpeia: — 

" magnae qui moenia prospicis urbis 

Tarpeia dc rupe Tonans.** 

This temple indeed, has also been placed on the 
clivus, on the authority of the pseudo- Victor, and 
against the express evidence of the best authorities. 
Thus an inscription in Gruter (Ixxii. Na 5), con- 
sisting of some lines addressed to Fortuna, likewise 
pUces the Jupiter Tonans on the Tarpeian rock: — 

" Tu quae Tarpeio coleris vicina Tonanti 
Votorum vindex semper Fortuna meorum," &c. 

Suetonius (Aug, c. 29 and 91), Pliny (xxxvi. 6) 
and the Jfon. Ancgranum, place it **in Capi- 
tolio,*' meaning the Capitoline hill. It has b^n 
absurdly inferred that it was on the clivus, be- 
cause Dion says that those who were going up to 
the great temple of Jupiter met with it first, — Bri 
tp^tf oi avidvres is rh KaviT<&kiop iv^ri/yx'^'^^^ 
(liv. 4), which they no doubt would do, since the 
clivus led first to the western height. 

On these grounds, then, we are inclined to believe 
that the temple of Concord erected by Camillus stood 
on the Arx, and could not, therefore, have had any 
steps leading to the temple of Juno Moneta. The 
hitter was likewise founded by Camillus, as we 
learn from Livy and Ovid :— 
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" Arce quoque in summa Junoni templa Monetae 

Ex voto memorant facta, Camille, tuo ; 

Ante domus Manli fuerant*' {FmU vi. 183); 

and thus these two great works of the dictator 
stood, as was natural, close together, just as the 
temple of Concord and the basilica subsequently 
erected by Opimius also adjoined one another on or 
near the clivus. It is no objection to this view 
that there was another small temple of Concord on 
the Arx, which had been vowed by the praetor 
Manlius in Gaul during a sedition of the soldiers. 
The vow had been almost overlooked, but after a 
lapse of two years it was recollected, and the temple 
erected in discharge of it. (Liv. xxii. 33.) It seems, 
therefore, to have been a small affair, and might 
very well have coexisted on the Arx with another 
and more splendid temple. 

But to return to Becker's arguments. The next 
X)roof adduced is Caligula's bridge. " Caligula,** 
he says, as Bunsen has remarked, "■ caused a bridge 
to be thrown from the Palatine hill over the temple 
of Augustus (and probably the Basilica Julia) to 
the Capitoline temple, which is altogether in- 
conceivable if the latter was on the height of 
Aracelif as in that case the bridge must have been 
conducted over the forum" (p. 393). But hero 
Becker goes further than his author, who merely 
says that Caligula threw a bridge from the Palatine 
hill to the CapitoHne : " Super templum Divi Au- 
gusti ponte transmisso, Palatium Capitoliumque 
conjunxit.** (Suet. Cal, 22.) Becker correctly 
renders Palatium by the '* Palatine hill," but 
when he comes to Uie other hill he converts it 
into a temple. Suetonius ofiers a parallel case 
of the use of these words in a passage to which 
we had occasion to allude just now, respecting the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans : " Templum Apollinis in 
Palatio (extruxit), aedem Tonantis Jovis in Capi- 
tolio" (Aug. 29) ; where, if Becker's view was 
right, we might by analogy translate, — " he erected 
a temple of Apollo in the palace." 

The next proof is that a large piece of rock fell 
down from the Capitol (*' ex Capitolio") into the Vicus 
Jngarius (Liv. xxxv. 21); and as the Vicus Jugarius 
ran under the S. summit, this shows that the Capi- 
toline temple was upon it. But pieces of rock fall 
down from hills, not from buildings, and, therefore, 
Capitolium here only means the hill. In like 
manner when Livy says (xxzviii. 28), **8ubstrac- 
tionem super Aequimelium in Capitolio (censores 
locavemnt)," it is plain that he must mean the 
hill ; and consequently this passage is another proot 
of this use of the word. The Aequimelium was in or 
by the Vicus Jugarius, and could not, therefore, have 
been on the Capitol properly so called, even if the latter 
had been on the SW. height. Becker wrongly trans- 
lates this passage, — " a substruction of the Capitol 
over the Aequimelium" (p. 393.) Then comes the 
passage respecting the statue of Jupiter being turned 
towards the east, that it might behold the forum 
and curia; which Becker maintains to be impossible 
of a statue erected on the height of Araceli. Those 
who have seen the ground will not be inclined to 
coincide in this opinion. The statue stood on a 
column (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9 ; Cic. Div. i. 12 ; cf. 
Id. Cat. iii. 8), and most probably m /ront of the 
temple — it could hardly have been placed behind 
it; and, therefore, if the temple was on the S. 
height, the statue must have been at the extremity 
of it ; a site which certainly would not afford a 
I very good view of the forum. Next the direction 
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of the Clivus Gapitx>liDus u adduced, which ran to 
the \yesteni height, and most have led directly to 
the temple, whence it derived its name. But this 
is a complete begging of the question, and the 
clivus more probably derived its name from the 
hill. If the direction of the clivus, however, proves 
anything at all — and we are not disposed to lay 
much stress upon it — it rather proves the reverse 
of Becker's case. The clivus was a continuation 
of the Sacra Via, by which, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show when treating of that road, the augurs 
descended from the Arx after taking the auguries, 
and by which they carried up their new year's 
offerings to king Tatius, who lived upon the Arx : 
and hence in sacerdotal language the clivus itself 
was called Sacm Via. (Varro, L.L, v. § 47, Mtill.; 
Festus, p. 290, id.). Lastly, " the confined height 
of AraceU would not have afforded sufficient room 
for the spacious temple of Jupiter, the Area Capi- 
tolina, where meetings of the people were held, and 
at the same time be able to display so many other 
temples and monuments." There is some degree of 
truth in this observation, so far at least as the Area 
Capitolina is concerned. But when we come to 
describe the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, an ac- 
quaintance with which is necessary to the complete 
understanding of the present question, though 
Becker has chosen to omit it, " as lying out (^ the 
plan of his book" (p 396), we shall endeavour to 
show how this objection may be obviated. Mean- 
while, having now discussed all Becker's arguments 
in favour of the SW. summit as the site of the 
Gapitoline temple, it will be more convenient shortly 
to review tlie whole question, and to adduce some 
reasons which have led us to a directly contrary con- 
clusion. In doing this we do not presume to think, 
with Becker, that we have "completely decided" 
tlie question. It is one, indeed, that will not admit 
of complete demonstration ; but we ventui% to hope 
that the balance of probability may be shown to 
predominate very considerably in favour of the N£. 
height. 

The greater part of Becker's arguments, as we 
trust that we have shown, prove nothing at all, 
while the remainder, or those which prove some- 
thing, may be turned against him. We must claim 
as our own the proof drawn from the storm of the 
Capitol by the Vitellians, as described by Tacitus, 
as well as that derived from Mons Tarpeius being 
the name of the SW. height, and that from the 
westerly direction of the Clivus Capitolinus. Ano- 
ther argument in favour of the NE. height may be 
drawn from Livy's account of the trial of Manlius 
Capitolinus, to which we have already adverted 
when treating of the Porta Flumentana [supra, 
p. 33], and need not here repeat. To these we 
shall add a few more drawn from probabiUty. 

Tatius dwelt on the Arx, where the t«mple of 
Juno Moneta afterwards stood. (Plut. Rom, 20; 
Solinus, i. 21.) "This," says Becker (p. 388), " is 
the height of Araceli, and always retained its name 
of Arx after the Capitol was built, since certain 
sacred customs were attached to the place and ap- 
pellation." He is here alluding to the Arx being the 
auguraculum of which Festus says : " Auguracu- 
lum appellabant antiqui quam nos arcem dicimus, 
quod ibi augures publice auspicarentur " (p. 18, 
where MUller observes : " non tam arcem quam m 
arce fuisse arbitror auguraculum "). The templum, 
then, marked out from the Arx, from which the city 
auspices were taken, w^as defined by a peculiar and 
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appropriate form of words, which is given by Varro, 
(L.L, vii. § 8, MUll.) It was bounded on the left 
hand and on the right by a distant tree ; the tract 
between was the templum or tescum (country region) 
in whicii the omens were observed. The augur who 
inaugurated Numa led him to the Arx, seated him 
on a stcne, with his face turned towards the South, 
and sat down on his left hand, capite velato, and 
with his lituus. Then, looking forwards over the 
city and country — " prospectu in urbem agrnmque 
capto" — he marked out the temple from east to 
west, and determined in his mind the sign (signum) 
to be obsei-ved as far as ever his eyes could reach : 
" quo longissime conspectum oculi ferebant." (Li v. 
i. 18; cf. Cic. de Off. iii. 16.) The great extent of 
the prospect requir^ may be inferred from an anec- 
dote related by Valerius Maximus (viii. 2. § 1), 
where the augurs are represented as ordering Clau- 
dius Centumalus to lower his lofty dwelling on the 
Caelian, because it interfered with their view from 
the Arx, — a passage, by the way, which shows 
that the auguries were taken from the Arx till 
at all events a late period of the Republic. Now, 
supposing with Becker, that the Arx was on the 
NE. sunmiit, what sort of prospect would the 
augurs have had ? It is evident that a large portion 
of their view would have been intercepted by the 
huge temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The SW. 
summit is the only portion of the hill which, in the 
words of Livy, would afford a noble prospect, " in 
urbem agrumque." It was doubtless this point to 
which the augur conducted Numa, and which re- 
mained ever afterwards the place appointed for taking 
the auguries. PreUer is of opinion that Augustus 
removed them to a place called the Auguratorium 
on the Palatine. (JPhilologus^ i. p. 92.) But tlie 
situation laid down for that building scarcely answers 
to our ideas of a place adapted for taking the au- 
guries, and it seems more probable that it was merely 
a place of assembly for the college of augurs. 

Another argument that has been adduced in 
favour of the SW. summit being the Arx, is drawn 
from its proximity to the river, and from its rocky 
and precipitous nature, which made it proper for a 
citadel. But on this we are not inclined to lay any 
great stress. 

Other arguments in favour of the Italian view 
may be drawn from the nature of the temple 
itself ; but in order to understand them it will 
first be necessary to give a description of the 
building. The most complete account of the Teh- 
plum Jovis Capitouni is that given by Diony- 
sius (iv. 61), from which we learn that it stood upon 
a high basis or platform, 8 plethra, or 800 Greek 
feet square, which is nearly the same in English 
measure. This would give about 200 feet for each 
side of the temple, for the length exceeded the 
breadth only by about 15 feet These are the di- 
mensions of the original construction ; and when it 
was burnt down a generation before the time of 
Dionysius, — that is, as we learn from Tacitus (Higt, 
iii. 72), in the consulship of L. Scipio and Norbanus 
(r. c. 83), — it was rebuilt upon the same foundation. 
The materials employed in the second construction 
were, however, of a much richer description than those 
of the first. The firont of the temple, which faced Hie 
south, had a portico consisting of three rows of columns, 
whilst on the fianks it had only two rows : and as 
the back front is not said to have had any portico, we 
may conclude that there was nothing on this side 
but a phtm wall. The interior contained three cells 
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jwnJJeJ loont uiut her with commou walla, llw c»n 
DIM being that ot Juve, on eocb eida thuw of Ji 
and MiDnm. Id Liv]'. bowtvcr (li. 4), Jdiiu is 
represented aa being in the ume cells with Jupiter. 
Bat Ibraeh the temple had three cells, it bad but 
nBtJailiyium, or pediment, awl a single roof. 



in or Vespasian.) 

lat atrilm at no reading thi> 



spiciuHU, whilst the latter was but litllr ie«n. Sncb 
a situation is aSurded «i1y bj the SE. sninn 
the Capitolino. On this sits the Iroot of the temple, 
being turned to the south, wonld not onlj be visible 
from the fbnun, but would also present its best 
aspect to those who had ascended the Cspitoline hill; 
whilst on tbe otbsr hand, had it stood on the SW. 
■ummit, the front would not bsve been Tiiible from 
the fbmm, and what is still worsCf the temple would 
hsTB presented only its nude and ansdorned back 
to those nho approached it bj the neusl snd moit 
important ascent, the CHtus Cajntolious. Such ■ 

Goaimonlj regulate the disposition i£ public buildings, 
is scarcely to be Imagined. 

We will now revert to Beckei's abjection respecling 
the Arka CATiTOtjNA. It must be admitted that 
the dimenuons of the temple would have slloned but 
little room for this area on the height of AraccU, 
especially as this must have contained other smsl] 
temples and monuments, stich as that of Jupiter 
Feretrins, &e. Yet the A.e*CBlntoIinB,we kn(.w,Haa 
oft«i the scene not iml; of public meetings but even 
of combats. There are verj etriking indications that 
this sre^ was not confined to tbe hfflght on which 
the temple stood, but that it occupied part at least of 
■■---* • '• ond Ijing between 
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hdght t^ the steps leading up to the yestibnle of the 
temple, as shown bj the sto? retsted by Liv; of 
Annins, the ambas^or of Uie Latins; who h^ng 
rebuked b; Manlius aiul Uie fstbers for his insolence, 
rnshed franticallj ftom the vestibule, and falling 
down the steps, naa either killed or rendered inecU' 
uhle (viii, 6> That there was a diSerencs in the 
level of the Capitd may be seen from the account 
given by Paterculue of Scipio Nasica's address to 
the people in the sedition of the GracchL Standing 
apparently on the same bftj steps, — " ex jupmore 
parte C^pifeJiisnramisgradibne insialens" (ii. 3), — 
Nasica incited by his eloquence the tenatoiB and 
knighte to attack Gi'sccbns, who was standing in 
the area holnw, with n large crowd of his adherents, 
■nd who wss killed in attempting to escape down 
tia Clivus Capitolinits. The am mnM have been 
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hold tbecalertasof Giacdius; 

.liown liT seieml other passages 

. 36. *c> Kow 

a with one on lb* 
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opposite height. An area in front of the latter, 1>e- 
sidee being out of the way for public meetings, would 
not have affurded lufBcient space fiir tiiem: nor 
would it have presented the lotty stepa before de- 
scribed, nor the teadj means of escape down the 
chvna. Theoe, then, are tbe reawms why we deem 

Capilolins temple. 

We have already mentioned that this famous 
temple was at leait planned by the elder Tarquinj 
and according to some anthem the foundation was 
completely laid by him (IXonys. ir. 59), and the 
building conUnoed under Servius (Tac Biit id. 72). 

finished till the tune of TBrqniDius Superbus, who 
tasked the people to work at it (Liv. i. SG); but 
the tyrant was ei|>e1led before it could ba dedicated, 
whidi honour WM reeerved for U. Huralius Puliillus, 
one of tlie first two conauis of the Republic (Pulyb. 
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gurate the temples of other deitii 
the site destined fur it; on which ocasion lennmns 
and Juvant», who had altars there, alone refuied 
to move, and it became necessary to enclose their 
shrinea witbin tbe temple; a bappy omen for the 
future greatness of tbe city I (Liv. v. 54; Dionys. lij, 

Capitolium was derived from [he finding of a human 
hod in digging the foundation (Vsrr. L. I~ v. 
% 41, UUll.; Plin. uviii. 4, &c.) The image 
of the god,originally of clay, was mada by Turaniua 
of Fregellae, and represented him in a sitting 
posture. The taaa was painted with vermilion, and 
the stalue was probably clotbed in • tuniiz palmata 

triumphant generals. On the acrotfrinm of the 
— ''■ — It stood a quadriga uf eaithenivare, whose 
>UB swelling in Uie fomace waj also re- 
garded as an omen of Rome's future gmtnesa (Plin. 
iiviii. 4; Plut. Popl. 13). The bnilhera C. & Q. 
Ognlnios anbaequently placed a bronie quadriRa with 
statue of Jupiter on tbe roof; but this probably did 
t supersede that uf clay, to which so much ominous 

presented a 






la(Liv. t 23; cf. Plan 



Trin. i. a. 46.) By degreea the temple grew t 
ceedingly rich. Camillus dedicuted three golden 
pal/rat out of tbe spoils taken from tlie Etruscans 
(Liv. vi. 4), and the dictator Cincionatus placed in 
the temple a eUtue of Juintet Imperator, which ha 
bad carried off from Praeneste (Id. vi. 29). At 
length tbe pediment and columns became so encum- 
'--"' with shicMs. ensigns, and otlier offeringe that 

Bneors M. Fulvius Nobilior and M. Aemilios 
Lepidns were compelled to rid the temple of these 
superfluous ornaments (Id. il. 51). 

* we have before related, the original buitd- 

sted till the year b. c 63, when it was burnt 

in the civil wars of Sutla,according to Tacitus 
by design ("privsta fraude," Biit. iii. 7S). Its 
ition was undertaken by Snlla, and subse- 

y confided to Q. Lutatius Catulns, not without 
the opposition of Caesar, who wished to obliterate the 

of Catulus from the temple, and to substituli 
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H»own. (Plut./'dpf.lSj Suet. CoH-ISiDuHi Cub. 

isivii. i* ; Cic. Vrrr. iv. 31, &<:.) On tbia oeca- 
lioa Sulla folloned the Romu bsLico of deapoiling 
Greece of bet vorka of art, and idanKd the ttmph 
with columns takm from tbat of the Oljmpian 
ZeOB »t Athens. (Plb. mvi. S.) Aftsr ita de- 
Mrnction by the TltellisDa, Veapaaian realored it as 
soon M poasibla, but atlll on tba original plan, 
tbe haiiispi<wB allowing no alteration except a aligbt 
incieaae of ita hdgiit (Tao. Hiit, iy. 53; Suet 



KOHA. 
Vaip.S] Kon Caaa. livLlO, &c) Tb« new build- 
ing, however, stood bat tor a verj abort period. It 
was again daitrojed soon after Veapaaiaa'a death 
in a gnat fire which particnjarly deioUt«d tlia 
9lb Ifegion, and wai rebuilt bjr Domitian with a 
aplendour hilberto unequalled. (SueL Dom. 15; 
DionCaas.lxTi. 31.) Nothing further is accnratety 
known of ita hiatoiy ; bat Domitian'a etmctDre 
seema to have lasted till a Toiy late period of tbe 



Tba Ana Cafdtotina, as we have alreadj seen, i 
waa frequenllf used for uieetinga or ixiilioaei; but 
beeideB these, regular comitia were freqnentlj holden 
upon it. (Liv. ur. 3, xiiiv. 53, iliii. 16, iIt. 
36 ; Plut Paul Aem. 30 ; App. B. C. i. 15, &0.) 
Hen stood the Cdru Caiabra, in which an the 
Calenda tbe pontiGcea declared whether tbe Nones 
would fall on the fiflh or the seventh daj of the 
numth. (Varr. L. L. vi. § a?. Miili.; Mscrob. Sat. i. 
IS.) Here also was a Casa Komuli, of whidi there 
wen two, the other being in the loth Region on tbe 
Palatine; Ihoogh Becker CHaadb. p. 401 and note) 
denies the eiistence al the former in (ace of the ex- 
preaa [cslimonj of Macrobiuj (1 c) Seneca (Conlroe. 
9) ; Vitraviua (ii, 1) ; Martial (viii. 80) ; Conon 
(AfomK. 48). Sm. (». Preller in Schneidewin'a Phi- 
lolagta, i. p. B3). It seems to hare been » little hut 
or cottage, thatched with straw, couimemoraliTe nf 
the lowly and pisloml life of the founder of Rome. 
The area bad aUo rostra, which are meutJoDed b; 
Cicero (ad BruL 3). 

Besides these, there were several temples and 
sacella on the NE. summit. AmiHig them waa the 
email temple of JirpiTBB FBKETniua, one of the 
moat ancient in Rome, in which apolia opima were 
dedicated first by Romulns, then by Coseus. and lastly 
by Marcellua (Liv. i. 10; Plut UorctU. 8; Dionya. 
lL34,&e.) The laat writer, in whose time only the 
foundnUona remained, gives ita dimensions at l6 feet 
by 5. It appears, however, to have been subsequently 
restored by Augustus. (Liv. if. 20; Mtm.AnC!iT.) 
The temple of Fross, which stood close to the 

built by Nnma, and afterwards restored by M. Aemi- 
lius Sraurua. (Liv. i. 21 ; Cic. jV. D. ii. 23, Of. 
Hi. 29. &C-) It waa roomy enough for asaembliea of 
the senate. (VaLMai. ill. 2.§ 17; App.a.C.i. 16.) 
The two small temples of Mehs and of Venu3 
Ericina stood cluse together, eepanted only by a 



. They had both been vowed after the battle at 
■asimene lake and were oonsecraled two yeare 
arda by Q- Pabiua Maiimus and T. Otaclhus 
IB. (Liv. iiii. 10, iiiii. 51; Cic. JV. D. ii. 
A temple of Vbitub Cafituuha and VsMia 
:ix are also mentioned, but it is not clear 
(Snet Cai. T 



le edificei 



Galb.XS; FaiUAwit.VllI.Id.Oct.) Wealsoheu 
of two temples of Jufitsr (Lit. uit. 41). and a 
temple of Ors (uui. 23). It by no meane follows, 

properly so called, and some of them might hare 

been on the other summit, Capitolium being nsed 

generally as the nameuf the hill. This seems to 

■ ■ iple of FoBTUNK, 
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It ia perhaps tbe 
enlioned by Plutarch 
b built by Sertios on 



temple of Forluna Primigenia m 
iFarl. Rom. 10) as having beei 
tbe Capitoline. and alluded to apparently by Clemens. 
dProtnpL iv. SI. p. IS. Sylb.) The temple of 
Bonos ahd Virtus, built by C. Marina, certainly 
could not hare beeu on the northern eminence, since 
we learn from Pestos (p. 34. MUll.) that be was 
compelled to bolld it low lest it should interfere with 
the prospect of the angurs, and he should thus be 
ordered to demolish it. Indeed PrBpertius (iv. 11. 
45) mentions it as being on the Tarpeian rock, or 
southern summit: — 

" Feedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere aaio 



Whence we fliscover another indication that the 
auguraculum oould not possibly have been on the 
NB. beight ; for in that case, with tbe huge temple 
of Jupiter before it, there would have been little 
cause to quarrel with this bsgatelle erected by Ua- 
rios. It must have stood on a lower point ul the 
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hill than the angnracolum, and prohabjj near its 
declivitj. The boildinj; of it bj J^Iarioa is testified 
bj Vitniyins (iii. 2, 5), and from an inscription 
(Orelli, 543) it appears to have been erected out of 
the spoils of the Cimbric and Teutonic war. We 
learn horn Cicero that thi& was the temple in which 
the first senatns consultum was made decreeing his 
recall. (Sest. 54, Pianc, 32, de Div. i. 28.) 

We haye already had occasion to allude to the 
temple erected bj Augustus to Jupiter Tonans. 
Like that of Fortune it must have stood on the SW. 
height and near the top of the ascent bj the Clivus, 
as appears from the following story. Augustus 
dreamt that the Capitoline Jove appeared to him 
and complained that the new temple seduced awaj 
his worshippers ; to which having answered that 
the Jupiter Tonans had been merely placed there 
as his janitor or porter, he caused some bells to be 
hung on the pediment of the latter temple in 
token of its janitorial character. (Suet Ju^. 91.) 
That the same emperor also erected a temple to 
Mars Ultor on the Capitoline, besides that in his 
forum, seems very doubtful, and is testified only by 
Dion Cassius (Iv. 10). Domitian, to commemorate 
his preservation during the contest with the Vitellians, 
dedicated a sacellum to Jupitbr Conservator, or 
the Preserver, in the Velabrum, on the. site of the 
house of the aedituus, or sacristan, in which he had 
taken refuge; and afterwards, when he had obtained 
the purple, a large temple to Jupiter Custos on the 
Capitoline, in which he was represented in the bosom 
of the god. (Tac. H. iii. 74; Suet Dom, 5.) We 
also hear of a temple of Bbneficencb (EUpytaia) 
erected by M. Aurelius. (Dion, Izxi. 34.) 

But one of the most important temples on the 
SW. summit or Arx was that of Junq Moneta, 
erected, as we have said, in pursuance of a vow made 
by Camillus on the spot where the house of M. 
Manlius Capitolinus had stood. (Liv. vii. 28.) The 
name of Moneta, however, seems to have been con- 
ferred upon the goddess some time after the dedica- 
tion of the temple, since it was occasioned by a voice 
heard from it after an earthquake, advising (monens) 
that expiation should be made with a pregnant sow. 
(Cic. de Div. i.45.) The temple was erected in b. c. 
345. The Boman mint was subsequently established 
in it. (Liv. vi. 20; cf. Suidas, Movrjrcu) It was 
rebuilt b. c. 173. (Liv. xlii. 7.) Near it, as we 
have before endeavoured to estabUsh, must be pkced 
the temple of Concord erected by Camillus and re- 
stored by Tiberius; as well as the other smaller 
temple to the same deity, of no great renown, de- 
dicated during the Second Punic War, b. c. 217. 
(Liv. xxii. 33.) 

Such were the principal temples which occupied 
the summit of the CapitoUne hill. But there were 
also other smaller temples, besides a multitude of 
statues, sacella, monuments, and offerings. Among 
these was the temple of VEJ0^1s, which stood in the 
place called " inter daos lucos " between the Capitol 
and theTarpeian height. An ara Jovis Pistoris and 
aedes Veneris C alvae must also be reckoned among 
them. (Ovid. F. vi. 387 ; Lactant i. 20.) Among 
the statues may be mentioned those of the Boman 
Kings in the temple of Fides (App. B. C.i, 16 ; 
Dion,xliii.45), and on the hill the two colossal statues 
of Apollo and Jupiter. The former of these, which 
W.IS 30 cubits high, was brought by M. Lucullus 
from Apollonia in Pontus. The Jupiter was nwde 
by Sp. Carvilius out of the armour and helmets of 
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it could be seen from the temple of Jupiter Latians 
on the Alban Mount (Plin. xxxiv. 18.) It would 
be useless to run through the whole list of objects that 
might be made out It will sufiSce to say that the 
area Capitoliua was so crowded with the statues of 
illustrious men that Augustus was compelled to re- 
move many c^ them into the Campos Martins. (Suet 
Cal 34.) 

We know only of one pro&ne building on the 
summit of the Capitoline hill — the Tabiilarium, or 
record office. We cannot tell the exact site of the 
original one; but it could not have stood far from 
the Capitoline temple, since it appeara to have been 
burnt down together with the latter during the civil 
wars Oi Sulla. Polybius (iii. 26) mentions the 
earlier one, and its burning, alluded to by Cicero 
(A^ D. iii. 30, pro Rahir. Perd. 3), seems to have 
been effected by a private hand, like that of the 
Capitol itself. (Tac Hist iii. 72.) When rebuilt by 
Q. Lntatius Catulus it occupied a large part of the 
eastern side of the depression between the two sum- 
mits oi the Capitoline, behind the temple of Concord, 
and much of it still exists under the Palazzo Sena^ 
torio. In the time of Poggio it was converted into 
a salt warehouse, but the inscription recording that 
it was built by Catulus, at his own expense (de suo) 
was still legible, though nearly eaten away by the 
saline moisture. (/>« Variet. Fort. lib. i. p. 8.) 
This inscription, which was extant in the time of 
Nardini, is also given by him (^Rom. AnL ii. p. 300) 
and by Gruter (clxx. 6; cf. Orell. 31), with slight 
variations, and shows that the edifice, as rebuilt by 
Catulus, must have lasted till the latest period of 
the Empire. It is often called aerarium in Latin 
authors. ^Liv. ilL 69 &c.) 
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ARCH OF TABUIJIRIUM. 

We shall now proceed to consider some of the most 
remarkable spots on the hill and its declivities. 
And first of the Asylum. Becker {Handb. p. 387) 
assumes that it occupied the whole depression between 
the two summits, and that this space, which by 
modem topographers has been called by the un- 
classical name of /ntermon^ttim, was called " inter 
duos lucos." But here his authorities do not bear 
him out. Whether the whole of this space formed 
the original asylum of Romulus, it is impossible to 
say; but it is quite certain that this was not the 
asylum of later times. It would appear from the 
description of Dionysius (ii. 15) that in its original 
state (jljv t<Jt6, ic.t. A.) the grove may have extended 
from one summit to the other; but it dues not appear 
that it occupied the whole space. 



It was convenient 

for Becker to assume this, on account of his inter- 

tiie conquered Samnites, and was of such a size that I pretatiou of the passage in Tacitus respecting the 
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beea erected on it, as Uie TabulitrialTi, Mil ulso vith 
the protrable asiumption nhich we have ventured to 
propose, that a considerable part of it was occupied 
by the Ana Captolina. But, secoDdlj, the account 
of Tacilus, u we have slready pointed out, is qnile 
incompatible with Becker's view. The Vilelliaos, 
being repulsed near the summit of the Cliviu, retreat 
d/ncmeardi, and attempt two other ascenli, one of 
which was bj the Lucus Asyli. And this agress 
with what we gather frum Livj'a description of the 
placs ; " Locnm, qui nunc septus daBeadentibut 
iuler duos lacos est, aajlum aperit " (i. 8.) Whence 
we learn that the place calied "inter duos lucos" 

aA^luni HAS seen by those who dticfndtd the " iutcr 
duos looos." Thirdly, the asylum must have been 
near the approach to it; and this, on Becker's own 
ahi)wiiig(SaiuU. p. 415), waaunderlhedK. summit, 
nsmely. between the career and temple of Concord 
and beliind the arch of Srvcrue. Thb ascent W 
7 called Clivus Asjli, as there was 



I 

as we have seen, that the fire bri>ke < 
atroyed the temple of Jupiter Capitoli 

siiuimit. With lespect to the ai^ylum, 
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fuiiher remark, that it contained a small tempt*, 
but to what deity it was dedicated nobody could tell 
(••ail' M tainif KaTonKtvmiiitvof Srp Si ipa 
3ei^ % Jui^cii'iu^ oiir (x" ""P*' <''«*, D^onys. U. 
15)i and he was therefore merely ceiled the divinity 
of the asylum (Stit iaiXaas, Plut. Eom. 9> 

Another disputed point is the precise situation of 
the BuPES TARFEi^t. or that )»rt of the eummit 
whence criminals were hurled. The prevalent opinion 
among the older topographers was that it wae either 
at that part of tlie hill which overhangs the PioiOa 
Mfmlaaara, that is, at the eilreme SW. point, or 
farther to the W., in a court in Oie Via di Tor de' 
SjteccAi, where a precijutous cliff, sufficiently high to 
use death by a fell from it, bears at present the 
me of JlHin Tarpea. That this was the Iroe 

en adopted by Becker. But Dureau de' la Mails 
Hemoin lar la Heche TarpeieaYie, in the Hem. da 
i'Acad., IS 1 9) has pointed out two passages inDio- 
nysius which are totally incompatible with this site. 
In describing the elocution of Cassius, that historian 
says that ho was led to the precipice which overhanga 
tAt/orwa, and cast donn from it ut tie rteu o/all 
tie people (toDto tu TfAot Tfii (linit A«*o»»i|t, 
Jt7ayci»TtT ot TOfiiiu Tbt/ &pipa iwl TJ>f Inrtp^fineroir 
T^l iyopoi itpJitArbv, ardtrnaf ipviToefy tfifiv^oir 
nori Tnt irfrpol, viii. 78, cf. vii. 35, seq.). Now 
this coold not have taken placeonthe sidaofthe ror 
de' Specchi, whicli cannot be seen from the forum ; 
and it is therefore auumed that the Ima Rupea 
Tarpeia mnst have been on the B. side, above S. 
Maria della ConsoJaziom. The argDmenla adduced 
' " ' ' Ihii assnniption are not very 



precipitoue i 



;ing. .He object 



e than 



. the other 



proves nottdng with regard to its earlier state. 1 
as we have Been, records the fall of a vast ma 
rock into the Vicne Jogarins. Such landeljpe must 
have been frequent in later times, and it is predsely 
where the rock was meet predpitons that they woi ' ' 
occur. Thns, Flavins Blondiis (_InH. Rom. iL f 
mHitions the fall in hie own time of a piece as 1ai 
as a house. Another objecUon advanced by Becl 
is that the criminal would have fsllen inl^ the Yx 
Jngarioa. This, however, is abenrd ; he would only 



have fallen at the hack of the houses. Kothing can 
he inferred from modem namca, aa (hat of ■ church 
now noU'eitant, deeignated tu mi Teajma, as we 
have already sfaomi &at the whole S. summit was 
Mors Tarpeios. Becker'a attempt to eipjain away 
the words awdmav Ao^trau' is utterly futile. On 
the whole, it seems most probable Uiat the rock 
vias on the SK. side, not only fi-om the express 
testimony ot Dionysius, which it is difli''ult or im- 
possible to set aside, but ahw from the inherent pro- 
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bftbiltty that among a people like the Bomane a pablic 
ezecati(xi would take place at a public and oon- 
spicnotu spot The Centum Gradus, or Handled 
Stops, were probablj near it ; but their exact sitna- 
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tion it is impossible to point oat. The other objects 
on the Clivas and slc^pes of the hill will be described 
in the next section. 
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FLAN OF THS FORUM DURING THE REPUBUC 



1. Basilica Opimia. 
3. Aedec Concordiae. 

3. Senaculum. 

4. Vulcanal. 

6. Oraecostasls. 

6. Curia. 

7. Batilica Porcia. 

8. Basilica Aemilia. 

9. Porta Stercoraria. 

10. Schola Xantha. 

11. Templum Satumi. 

12. Basilica Seirpronia. 

13. Aedet Castoris. 

IV* The Forum and its Entirons. 

The forum, the great centre of Roman life and 
business, is so intimatelj connected with the Capitol 
that we are naturally led to treat of it next. Its 
original site was a deep hollow, extending from the 
eastern foot of the Capitoline hill to the spot where 
the Velia begins to ascend, bj the remains of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. At the time of 
the battle between the Romans and Sabines this 
ground was in its rude and natural state, partly 
Bwampj and partly overgrown with wood. (Dionys. 
ii. 50.) It could, however, have been neither a 
thick wood nor an absolute swamp, or the battle 
could not have taken place. After the alliance be- 
tween the Sabines and Romans this spot formed a 
sort of neutral ground or common meeting-place, 
and was improved by cutting down the wood and 
filling up the swampy parts with earth. We must 
not, indeed, look for anything like a regular forum 
before the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; yet some of 
the principal lines which marked its subsequent ex< 
tent had been traced before that period. On the £. 
and W. these are marked by the natnre of the 
gronnd; on the former by the ascent of the Velia, 
on the latter by the Capitoline hill. Its nortliem 
boundary was traced by the road called Sacra Via. 
It is only of late years, however, that these bound- 
aries have been recognised. Among the earlier 
topographers views equally ernmeous and discordant 



14. Regia. 

VS. Font Jiitumae. 

16. Aedes Vebtae. 

17. Puteal Libonis. 

18. LacuH Ciirtius. 

19. Rostra. 

20. Signum Vertumni. 

21. Fornix Fabianus. 
a a. Sacra Via. 

hhh. Clivus CapitoliDUS. 
e c. Vitus Jugarius. 
d d. Vicos Tuscus. 

prevailed upon the subject; some of them extending 
the forum lengthways from the Capitoline hill to 
the summit of the Velia, where the arch of Titus 
now stands; whilst others, taking the space between 
the Capitoline and temple of Faustina to have been 
its breadth, drew its length in a southerly direction, 
so as to encroach upon the Velabrum. The latter 
theory was adopted by Nardini, and prevailed till 
very recently. Piale (^Del Foro Romano, Roma, 
1818, 1832) has the merit of having restored the 
correct general view of the forum, though his work 
is not always accurate in details. The proper limits 
of the forum were establislied by excavations made 
between the Capitol and Colosseum in 1827, and 
following years, when M. Fea saw opposite to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, a piece of the 
pavement of the Sacra Via, similar to that which 
runs under the arch of Severus. (Bunsen, La For. 
Bom, eacpliqttS, p. 7.) A similar piece had been 
previously discovered during excavations made in 
the year 1742, before the church of S. Adriano, at 
the eastern comer of the Via Bonellaj which Fico- 
roni (^Veitiffie di Roma antica, p. 75) rightly con- 
sidered to belong to the Sacra Via. A line pro- 
longed through these two pieces towards the arch of 
Severus will therefore give the direction of tho 
street, and the boundaiy of the forum on that side. 
The southern side was no less satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the excavations made in 1835, when the 
Basilica Julia was discovered; and in front of its 
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st»i» mother pav*d street, mclosing thr «rea of the 
forum, which waa diHtinguiebable by i(B being pnved 
with Blabs of the ordimtr}' ulei. This street con- 
tinoed eastwards, pot the rnin of the three 
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Mivered in front of thpin 
have proceeded eastwan 
Jforia Lilieralrice, till 
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S«cra Via wliich ran in a soutberl; direction oii- 
pant« Ihe tem^ of Faualina (& Loenao >■ 
Mtranda), and fimiied the enelern boondaij of 
the faruin. Hence, according to the npiiiion now 
geiiemllj received, the forum prtsenlbl an oblong or 
rattier InpezaJdaJ figure, 67 1 Engliidi feet in length, 
bj 202 at its greateat breadth under the Ca)Htol, 
snd 117 at ila eastern eilremity. (Bunsen, ia 
Fonm dg Rime, p. IS.) 



It— The Sacba Via waa thna intini 
'ilh the fonim; and na it waa both < 
the [luiBt ancient and one of the meet important 
Btreetsof Rome, it will demand • particalardeacription. 
Ill origin is lost in obscnritT. According to aome ac- 

the battle before allnded to was fonght. since it is 
said to hare derived its name of the " Sacred Waj " 
from the treatj (included upon it between Bomulns 
and Tatios. (Dionjs. ii. 46; Featns, p. S90, AlUll.) 
This, however, seema higblj imprubahle; not only 
beCBuaa the road could hardly have existed at ao 
earl; a period, »l)en the aite of the fonun itself was 
in so mde a state, but also because a public high- 
way is not altogether tlie [dace in which we should 
expect a treaty of peace to be ciHicladed. The name 
of (tit comitinm has also been derived. perfaajH 
with Dn greater probability, from the same event. 
It in more liliely that the road took its origin at a 
rather later period, when tlis Salnue and Roman 
cities had become consolidated. lU name of Sacra 
Via seems to have been derired from the sacred 
purpoiea Sat wbicli it wai need. Thus in le>m 



Varre(Z..L. § 47, MUll.) 
lum of the pwldess " 
it procwded thence a 



n the Csd 



ttho 



Ings, namely, the white sheep or lamh (oris idulis), 
which was sacrificed every ides to Jove (Orld. F. 
i. 56; Macrob. 5. i. 15; Fan). Kac p. 104, Milll.), 
were home along it monthly lo the arx. li was 
also the rood by which the auguis descended from 
the arx when, after taking Ihe auguriea, they pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate anything In the city below. It 
likevriM appears that Titus Titiua instituted tha 
custom that on every new year's day tbe aupira 
should bring him prwenls of veihenae from the 

an (" ab aortu poene nrbis Martiae Slreoiarum 
nana adolevit. anctorltata regis TatU, qui verbenas 
felicia aitoris ei Inco Strenuae anal novi auspcia 
primus accepit," Symm. Epiit. i, 35). This cns- 

tiiat ktwwn aa the augurinm eaiutis. (Cic Leg. iu 
8; Tec. Am. xii. 23; Lucian, Paudol. 8.) Hence 
perbapa the appellation of 'sacra;" thonrh tbe 
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whole extent of road was called Sacra Via onlj 
in sacerdotal fangnage, between which and the 
common usage we have ali'eadj had occasion to note 
a diversity when giving an account of the Servian 
gates. In common parlance only that portion of 
the road was called Sacra Via which formed the 
ascent of the Velia, from the forum to its summit 
(" Hujns Sacrae Viae pars haec sola vulgo nota quae 
est a foro eunti primore clivo,** Varr, /. c). Hence 
by the poets it is sometimes called " Sacer Clivus: " 
" Inde sacro veneranda petes Palatia clivo.** (Mart, 
i. 70. 5) ; and — 

<* — quandoque trahet ferooes 
Per sacrum clivum,imerita decorus 
Fronde, Sicambroe." 

(Hot. Od, iv. 2. 34.) 

compared with^ 

^ Intactus ant Britannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatns via.*' (Id. Epod, vii. 7.) 

(Comp. Ambrosch, SiucUen und Andeut. p. 78, seq.) 
The origin of the vulgar opinion is explained by 
Festns in the following passage : " Itaque ne eatenns 
quidem, ut vnlgus opinatur, sacra appellanda est, a 
regia ad domum regis sacriiiculi ; &ed etiam a regis 
domo ad sacellum Streniae, et rursus a regia usque 
in arcem" (p. 290, MUll.). Whence it appears 
that only the part which lay between the R^ia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the rex 
sacrificulus, was c(Hnmonly r^arded, and probably 
for that very reason, as " sacra." This passage, 
however, though it shows plainly enough that there 
must have been a space between these two resi- 
dences, has caused some embarrassment on account 
of a passage in Dion Cassius (liv. 27), in which he 
says that Augustus presented the house of the rex 
sacrificulus (rov fiaffi\4»5 tup ttp&y) to the Vestals 
because it adjoined their residence {SftSroixos 
^v) ; and as we know from Pliny {Ep. vii. 19) 
that the vestals dwelt close to the temple, it seems 
impossible, if Dion is right, that there should have 
been a street lying between the two places men- 
tioned. But the matter is plain enough; though 
Becker (de MuriSf pp. 30 — 35, Bandb. pp. 226 — 
237) wastes several pages in most far-fetched 
reasonings in order to arrive at a conclusion which 
already lies before us in a reading of the text 
of Dion for which there is actually MS. authority. 
Augustus was chosen pontifex maximus {apxif' 
f7€^s), not rex sacrificulus, as Dion himself says in 
this passage. But the two offices were perfectly 
distinct ('* Regem sacrificulum creant. Id sacer- 
dotium pontifici subjecere," Liv. ii. 2). Augustus 
would hardly make a present of a house which did 
not belong to him ; and therefore in Dion we must 
read, with some MSS., rov fiauTi\€(as tup lepitav^ 
for UpSiv: Dion thus, in order perhaps to convey 
a lively notion of the office to his Greek i-eaders, 
designating the Roman pontifex maximus as ^ king 
of the priests," instead of using the ordinary Greek 
term apxifpfvs. The matter therefore lies thus. 
Varro says that in ordinary life only the clivus, 
or ascent from the forum to the Summa Sacra Via, 
obtained the name of Sacra Via. Festus repeats 
the same thing in a different manner; designating 
the space so called as lying between the Regia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the 
rex sacrificulus. Whence it follows that the latter 
must have been on the Summa Sacra Via. It can 
scarcely be doubted that before the time of Augustus 
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the Regia was the residence of the pontifex maxi- 
mus. The building appears to have existed till a 
late period of the Empire. It is mentioned by the 
younger Pliny (^Ep. iv. 11) and by Plutarch {Q.E. 
97, Rom. 18) as e±tant in their time, and also pro- 
bably by Herodian (i. 14) in his description of the 
burning of the temple of Peace under Commodus. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the rex sacrifi- 
culus, who succeeded to their sacerdotal preroga- 
tives, was probably presented with one of the royal 
residences, of which there were several in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Summa Sacra Via; that being the 
spot where Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, and 
Tarquinius Superbus had dwelt. (Liv. i. 41 ; Solin. 
i. 23, 24 ; Plin. xxxiv. 13.) We cannot tell the 
exact direction in which the Sacra Via travei-sed 
the valley of the Colosseum and ascended to the 
arch of Titus, nor by what name this part of the 
road was commonly called in tlie language of the 
people ; but it probably kept along the base of 
the Velia. At its highest point, or Summa Sacra 
Via, and perhaps on the site afterwards occupied 
by the temple of Venus and Rome, there seems to 
have been anciently a market for the sale of fruit, 
and also probably of nick-nacks and toys. *^ Summa 
Sacra Via, ubi poma veneunt" (Varr. JL R. i. 2.) 
Hence Ovid {A, A. ii. 265.) :— 

" Rure suburbano poteris tibi dicere missa 
Ilia, vel in Sacra sint licet emta Via." 

Whilst the nick-nacks ai-e thus mentioned by I'ro- 
pertius (iii. 17. 11.): — 

*^ £t modo pavonis caudae fiabella superbae 
£t manibus dura frigus habere pi la, 
Et cupit iratum talos me poscere ebumos 
Quaeque nitent Sacra vilia dona Via." 

The direction of the Sacra Via Is indicated by 
Horace's description of his struU : " Ibam foi-te Via 
Sacra," &c. (5. i. 9.) He is going down it towards 
the forum, having probably come from the villa of 
Maecenas, on the Esquiline, when he is interrupted 
by the eternal bore whom he has pilloried. The 
direction of his walk is indicated by his unavailing 
excuse that he is going to visit a sick friend over 
tlie Tiber (v. 17) and by the arrival at the temple 
of Vesta (v. 35); the Sacra Via having been thus 
quitted and the forum left on the right. The two 
extremities of the street, as conmionly known, are 
indicated in the following passage of Cicero: " Hue 
tamen miror, cur tu huic potissimum irascere, qui 
longisaime a te abfuit. Equidem, si quaudo ut fit, 
jactor in turba, non Hlwn accuse, qui est in Summa 
Scicra Fto, cum ego ctd Fabium Formcem im- 
pettoTj sed eum qui in me ipsum incurrit atqne 
incidit" (p. Plane. 7). The Fornix Fabius, as it 
will be seen hereafter, stood at the eastern extremity 
of the forum ; and Cicero has made the most of his 
illustration by taking the whole length of the street. 
Beyond this point, where it traversed the N. side of 
the forum, we are at a loss to tell what its vulgar 
appellation may have been; and if we venture to 
suggest that it may have been called '* Janus," this 
is merely a conjecture from Horace (^Epiit. i. 1. 54), 
where "• haec Janus summus ab imo " seems to^uit 
better with a street — just as we should say, " all 
Lombard street " — than with two Jani, as is com- 
monly interpreted, or than with a building containing 
several floors let out in counting houses. (Cf. Sat. 
ii. 3. 18.) This view is supported by the Scholia 
on the first of these passages, where it is said: 
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" Janus autem hie platea dicitar, nbi mei'catores et 
fdciieratores sortis causa convenire solebant." In 
fact it was the Roman Change. The ascent from 
the forum to the summit of the Capitoline hill, 
where the Sacra Via terminated, was, we know, 
called Olivus Capitolinus. 

It only remains to notice Becker's dictum (de 
Muris, p. 23) that the name uf this street should 
always be written Sacra Via, and not in reversed 
order Via Sacra. To the exceptions which he noted 
there himself, he adds some more in the Handhuch 
(p. 219, note), and another from Seneca (^Controv. 
xzvii. p. 299, Bip.) in his Addenda; and Urlichs 
{Rom, Topoffr. p. 8) increases the list. On the 
whole, it would seem that though Sacra Via is the 
more usual expression, the other cannot be regarded 
as unclassical. 

Vicus Jttgarius — Of the name of the street which 
ran along the south side of the forum we are utterly 
ignorant; but from it issued two streets, which were 
among the most busy, and best known, in Rome. 
These were the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus Tuscus. 
We have before had occasion to mention that the 
former ran close under the Capitoline hill, from the 
forum to the Poi-ta Cai-mentalis. It was thought to 
derive its name from annltar which stood in it to Juno 
Juga, the presiding deity of wedlock. (Paul. Diac. 
p. 104, Mlill.) It does not appear to have contained 
any other sacred places in ancient times ; but Au- 
gustus dedicated in it altara to Ceres and Ops 
Augusta. {Fast. Amit. IV. Id Aug.) At the top 
of the street, where it entered the forum, was the 
fountain called Lacus Servilius, which obtained a 
sad notoriety during the proscriptions of Sulla, as it 
was here that the heads of the murdered senators 
were exposed. (Cic. Hose. Am. 32; Senec. Prov. 3.) 
M. Agrippa adorned it with the effigy of a hydra 
(Festus, p. 290, Miill.). Between the Vicus Ju- 
garius and Capitoline hill, and close to the foot of 
the latter, lay the Aequimaelium (Liv. xxxviii. 28), 
said to have derived its name from occnpying the 
site of the house of the demagogue, Sp. Maelius, 
which had been razed (Varr. LX. v. 157, Mlill.; 
Liv. iv. 16). It served as a market-place, espe> 
cially for the sale of lambs, which were in great 
request for sacrifices, and probably corresponded 
with the modem Via del Monte Tarpeo. (Cic. Div. 
ii. 17.) 

Vicm Tuscua. — In the imperial times the Vicus 
Jugnrius was bounded at its eastern extremity by the 
Basilica Julia; and on the further side of this build- 
ing, again, Uy the Vicus Tuscus. According to some 
authorities this street was founded in b. c. 507, 
being assigned to such of the Etruscans in the van- 
quished host of Aruns as had fled to Rome, and felt 
a desire to settle there (Liv. ii. 15; Dionys. v. 36) ; 
but we have before related, on the authority of Varro 
and Tacitus, that it was founded in the reign of 
Romulus. These conflicting statements may, per- 
haps, be reconciled, by considering the htter settle- 
ment as a kind of second or subsidiary one. How- 
ever this may be, it is with the topographical facts 
that we are here more particularly concerned, about 
which Dionysius communicates some interesting 
particulars. He describes the ground assigned to 
the Tuscans as a sort of holij^iw or gorge situated 
between the Palatine and Capitoline hills ; and in 
length nearly 4 stadia, or half a Roman mile, from 
the forum to the Circus Maximus (v. 36). We 
must presume that this measurement included all 
the windings of the street; and even then it would 
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seem rather exaggerated, as the whole NW. side of 
the Palatine hill does not exceed about 2 stadia. 
We must conclude that it was continued through 
the Velabrum to the circus. Its length as Canina 
observes {For. Rom. pt i. p. 67) is a proof that 
the forum must have extended from NW. to S£., 
and not from N£. to SW. ; as in the latter case, the 
space for the street, already too short, would have been 
considerably curtailed. This street, probably from 
the habits of its primitive colonists, became the 
abode of fishmongers, fraiterers, bird-fanciers, silk- 
mercers, and perfumers, and enjoyed but an indifferent 
reputation ('* Tnsci turba impia vici ," Hor. S. ii. 3. 
29.) It was here, however, that the best silks in Rome 
were to be procured (" Nee nisi prima velit de Tusco 
serica vico,'' Mart. xi. 27. 11). In £ict, it seems to 
have been the great shopping street of Rome ; and 
the Roman gentlemen, whose ladies, perhaps, some- 
times Induced them to spend more than what 
was agreeable there, vented their ill humour by 
abusing the tradesmen. According to the scholiast 
on the passage of Horace just cited, the street was 
also called Vicus Turarins. This appellation was 
doubtless derived from the frankincense and per- 
fumes sold in it, whence the allu. ion in Horace {Ep. 
i. 1. 267):— 

" Ne capsa porrectus apei-ta 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores, 
£t piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis." 

Being the road from the forum to the circus and 
Aventine, it was much used for festal processions. 
Thub it was the route of the Pompa Circensis, 
which proceeded from the Capitol over the forum, 
and by the Vicus Tuscus and Velabrum to the 
circus. (Dionys. vii. 72.) We have seen that the 
procession of the virgins passed through it from the 
temple of Apollo outside the Porta Camientalis to 
that of Juno Regina on the Aventine. Yet not- 
withstanding these important and sacred uses, it is 
one of the charges brought by Cicero against Verres 
that he had caused it to be paved so villanously 
that he himself would not have ventured to ride 
over it. ( Verr. i. 69.) We see from this passage 
that a statue of Vertumnus, the national Etruscan 
deity, stood at the end of the street next the forum. 
Becker {Hcmdb. p. 308) places him at the other ex- 
tremity near the Velabrum. But all the evidence 
runs the other way; and the hues of Propertius (iv. 
2. 5), who puts the following words into the 
god's mouth, are alone sufficient to decide the matter 
{Class. Mus. vol. iv. p. 444):— 

" Nee me tura juvant, nee templo laetor eburno 
Romauum satis est posse videre forum.*' 

Comitmnu — Having thusdeseribedthestreets which 
either encircled the forum or afforded outlets from it, 
we will now proceed to treat of the fonim itself, and 
the objects situated upon and around it, and endea- 
vour to present the reader with a picture of it as it 
existed under the Kings, during the Republic, and 
under the Empire. But here, as in the case of the 
Capitol, we are arrested in the outset by a difficult 
investigation. We know that a part of the forum, 
called the comitium, was distinguished from the 
rest by being appropriated to more honourable uses; 
but what part of the forum it was has been the 
subject of much dispute. Some, like Canina, have 
considered it to be a space running parallel with the 
forum along its whole southern extent ; whilst others, 
like Bunsen and Becker, have thought that it formed 
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a section of the area at it8 eastern extremity, in size 
about one-third of the whole foram. An argument 
advanced by Becker himself (H<mdb, p. 278) seems 
decisive against both these views> namely, that we 
neyer hear any building on the S. side of the forum 
spoken of as being on the oomitium. Yet in spite 
of this just remark, he ends by adopting the theory 
of Bunsen, according to which the comitium began 
at or near the ruin of the three columns and ex- 
tended, to the eastern extremity of the forum: 
and thus both the temple of Vesta and the Regia 
must have stood very close to it. The two chief 
reasons which seem to have led him to this con- 
clusion are, the situation of the rostra, and that 
of the Tribunal Praetoris. Respectuig the former, 
we shall have occasion to speak further on. The 
argument drawn from the latter, which is by far the 
more important one, we shall examine at once. It 
proceeds as follows (Handb. p. 280): "The original 
Tribunal Praetoris was on the comitium (Liv. vi. 
15, xxix. 16; Gell. xx. 1, 11,47 (from the XII. 
Tables); Varro, L.L. v. 32. p. 154; Plant Poen. 
iii. 6. 11 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 12), which, however, is 
also mentioned as being merely on the forum. 
(Liv. xxvii. 60, xl. 2, 44.) But close to the tri- 
bunal was the Puteal Libonis or Scribonianum, and 
this is expressly mentioned as being near the Fornix 
Fabius, the Atrium Vestae, the rostra, and lastly 
the aedes Divi Julii (Porphyr. ad ffor. Ep. i. 19. 
8; Schol. Cruq. Ih. Id. ad. Sat. ii. 6. 36; Fest. p. 
333; Schol. ad Pers. Sat. iv. 49); consequently the 
comitium also must have been close to all these 
objects." 

We presume that Becker's meaning in this passage 
is, that ihe^rat or original tribunal was on the co- 
mitium, and that it was afterwards moved into the 
forum. It •could hardly have been both on the 
comitium and forum, though Becker seems to hint 
at such a possibility, by saying that it is '* also 
mentioned as being merely on the forum;*' and indeed 
there seems to be no physical impossibility in the 
way, since it is evident that the tribunal at first was 
merely a movable chair (''dictator — stipatus ea 
multitudine, sella in comitio posita, viatorem ad M. 
Manlium misit: qui — agmine ingenti ad tribunal 
yenit," Liv. vi. 16). But if that was his meaning, 
the passages he cites in proof of it do not bear him 
out. In the firet Livy merely says that a certain 
letter was carried through the forum to the tribunal 
of the praetor, the latter of counse being on the 
comitium (** eae literae per forum ad tribunal prae- 
toris latae," xxvii. 50). The other two passages cited 
contain nothing at all relative to the subject, nor can 
there be any doubt that in the early times of the 
Republic the comitium was the usual place on which 
the praetor took his seat But that the tribunal was 
moved from the comitium to the forum is shown by 
the scholiasts on Horace whom Becker quotes. Thus 
Porphyrio says : " Puteal autem Libonis sedes prae- 
toris fuit prope Arcum Fabianum, dictumque quod 
a Libone illic primum tribunal et subsellia locata 
sint." Primum here is not an adjective to be joined 
with trOymud — i. e. "that the first or original tri- 
bunal was placed there by Libo; " but an adverb — 
*' that the tribunal was first placed there by Libo." 
The former version would be nonsense, because 
Libo's tribunal could not possibly have been the 
first. Besides the meaning is unambiguously shown 
by the Schol. Cruq.: "puteal Libonis; tribunal: 
Quod autem ait lAbonis, hinc sumsit, quod is 
jnimut tribunal injbro statueriC If the authority 
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of these scholiasts is suspicious as to the fact of this 
removal, though there are no apparent grounds for 
suspicion, yet Becker at all events is not in a condi- 
tion to invalidate their testimony. He has quoted 
them to prove tlie situation of the puteal ; and if 
they are good for that, they are also good to pi-ove 
the removal of the tribunal. Yet with great in- 
consistency, he tacitly assumes that the tribunal 
had always stood in its original place, that is, on the 
comitium, and by the puteal, contrary to the express 
evidence that the latter was on the forum. (" Puteal 
locus crat in foro" Sch. Cruq. ad Sat. ii. 6. 35.) 
Libo flourished about a century and a half before 
Christ [See/>ic«.o/jB«V3yr.Vol.ILp.779.] Now 
all the examples cited by Becker in which the tribunal 
is alluded to as being on the comitium, are previous 
to this date. The first two in note 457 might be 
passed over, as they relate not to the praetor but to 
the dictator and consuls; nevertheless, they are both 
anterior to the time of Libo, the first belonging to the 
year b. c 382 and the second to 204. The passage 
from Gellius ^ ad praetorem in comitium,** being a 
quotation from the XII. Tables, is of course long 
prior to the same period. The passage in Varro 
(v. § 155, MUU.), which derives the name of 
comitium from the practice of coming together there 
(coire) for the decision of suits, of course refers to 
the very origin of the place. A passage from 
Plautus can prove nothing, since he died nearly half 
a century before the change effected by Libo. The 
passage alluded to in Macrobius (ii. 12) must be in 
the quotation from the speech of C. Titius in favour 
of the Lex Fannia: ** Inde ad comitium vadunt, ne 
litem suam faciant; veniunt in comitium tristes, 
ftc.** But the Lex Fannia was passed in b. c. 1 64 
(Macrob. ii. 13); or even if we put it four years 
later, in b. c. 160, still before the probable date 
, of libo's alteration; who appears to have been tri- 
bune in B. c. 149. Thus the argument does not 
merely break down, but absolutely recoils against 
its inventor; for if, as the Scholia Cruquiana in- 
form us, Libo moved the tribunal from the comi- 
tium to the forum, and pUced it near the puteal, 
then it is evident that this part of the area could not 
have been the comitium. 

The comitium, tiien, being neither on the south 
nor the east sides of the forum, we must try our 
fortune on the north and west, where it is to be 
hoped we shall be more successful. The only me- 
thod which promises a satisfactory result is, to seek 
it with other objects with which we know it to have 
been connected. Now one of these is the Vulcanal. 
We learn from Festus that the comitium stood be- 
neath the Vulcanal : ^ in Volcanali, quod est supra 
Comitium '* (p. 290, Miill.). In like manner Diony- 
sius describes the Vulcanal as standing a little 
above the forum, using, of course, the latter word 
in a general sense for the whole area, including 
the comitium : kcJ rks avvSbovs ivravBa eTroiovvro^ 
Ip *V{(poJ.ffrov xP*'JA*«Ti^oin'€$ l«pv, fjuxphp cirave- 
arnK&Ti rrjs iryopas (ii. 60). Where i€p6y is not 
to be taken of a proper temple (^vads), but signifies 
merely an area consecrated to the god, and having 
probably an altar. It was a rule that a temple uf 
Vulcan should bo outside the town (Vitruv. i. 7); 
and thus in later times we find one in the Campus 
Martins (" tactam de caelo aedem in campo Vulcani,** 
Liv. xxiv. 10). That the Vulcanal was merely an 
open space is manifest from its appellation of area^ 
and from the accounts we read of rain falling upon 
it (Liv. xxxix. 46, xl. 19), of buildings beng 
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erected apon it (Id. ix. 46). &c. But that it had 
an altar appears from the circnmstance that sacri- 
fices of live fish taken in the Tiber were here made 
to Vulcan, in propitiation for human souls. (Festns 
in Piscatorii Ludij p. 238, Miill.) Another fact which 
shows it to have been an open space, and at the same 
time tends to direct us to its site, is the lotus-tree 
which grew upon it, the roots of which are said to 
have penetrated as far as the forum of Caesar, which, 
as we shall show in its proper section, lay a little N. 
of the Forum Bomanum. " Verum altera lotos 
in Vulcanali, quod Bcnnulus constituit ex victoria de 
decumis, aeqnaeva urbi intelligitur, ut auctor est 
Masnrius. Radices ejus in forum usque Caesaris 
per stationes municipiorum penetrant." (Plin. xvi. 
86.) From which passage — whatever may be 
thought of the tale of the tree — ~ we deduce these 
facts : that the Vulcanal existed in the time of 
Pliny ; that it had occupied the same spot from time 
immemorial; that it could not have been at any 
very great distance from the forum of Caesar, other- 
wise the roots of the tree could not possibly have 
reached thither. Let those consider this last cir- 
cumstance who hold with Canina that the comitinm 
was on the south side of the forum; or eveu with 
Bunsen and Becker that it was on the east. The 
Vulcanal must originally have occupied a considera- 
ble space, since it is represented as having served for 
a place of consultation between Romulus and Tatius, 
with their respective senates. (Dionys. ii. 50; Plut. 
Jiom. 20.) Its extent, however, seems to have been 
reduced in process of time, since the Graecostasis 
was taken out of its area; a fact which appears from 
Livy mentioning the Aedes Concordiae, built by Fla- 
vins, as being *' in area Vulcani " (ix. 46); whilst 
Pliny says that it was on the Graecostasis (" aedicu- 
1am aeream (Concordiae) fecit in Graecostasi, quae 
tunc supra comitium erat," xxxiii. 6) : whence the 
situation of the Vulcanal may be further deduced ; 
since we know that the Graecostasis adjoined the 
curia, and the latter, as will be shown presently, lay 
on the N. side of the forum. Hence the Vulcanal 
also must have been close to the curia and forum; 
whence it ran back in a N. direction towards the 
spot subsequently occupied by the Forum Caesaris. 
This site is further confirmed by the NotUiOj which 
places the Area Vulcani, as well as the Templum 
Faustinae and Basilica Paulli in the 4th Regio. 
Preller indeed says (RegipiMn^ p. 128), that the 
area cannot possibly be mentioned in its right place 
here, because it stood immediately over the forum in 
the neighbourhood of the temple of Faustina, where 
the old Curia Hostilia stood; but his only reason for 
this assertion is Becker's dictum respecting the 
Vulcanal at p. 286, of which we have already seen 
the value. The comitium, then, would occupy that 
part of the forum which lay immediately under the 
Vulcanal, or the W. part of its N. side ; a situation which 
is confiriried by other evidence. Dionysius says that, 
as the judgment-seat of Romulus, it was in the most 
conspicuous part of the forum (Jiv r^ <p<tvfp(ardTtp 
riis iryopas, ii. 29), a description which corresponds 
admirably with the site proposed. Livy (i. 36) 
says that the statue of Altius Navius was on the 
steps of the comitium on the left of the curia, whence 
it may be inferred that the comitium extended on 
both sides of the curia. Pliny (xxxiv.' 11) speak- 
ing of the same statue, says that it stood before 
the curia, and that its basis was burnt in the same 
fire which consumed that buildmg when the body of 
Glodius was burnt there. 
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Hence, we are led to suppose that the comitinm 
occupied a considerable part of the N. side of the 
forum; but its exact limits, from the want of satis- 
factory evidence, we are unable to define. It must 
have been a slightly elevated place, since we hear 
of its having steps ; and its form was probably cur- 
vilinear, as Pliny (xxxiv. 12) speaks of the statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades being at its horns (" in 
comibusComitii"); unless this merely alludes to the 
angle it may have formed at the corner of the forum. 
It has been sometimes en-oneously regarded as 
having a roof; a mistake which seems to have 
arisen from a misinterpretation of a passage in Livy, 
in which that author says that in b. c. 208 the 
comitium was covered for the first time since Han- 
nibal had been in Italy (" £o anno primnm, ex quo 
Hannibal in Italiam venisset, comitium tectum esse, 
memoriae proditum est," xxvii. 36). Hence, it was 
thought, that from this . time the comitium was 
covered with a permanent roof. But Piale (del 
Foro Jiom. p. 15, seq.) pointed out that in this 
manner there would be no sense in the words ^' for 
the first time since Hannibal was in Italy," which 
indicate a repeated covering. The whole context 
shows that the historian is alluding to a revived ce- 
lebration of the Roman games, in the usual fashion; 
and that the covering is nothing more than the vela 
or canvas, which on such occasions was spread over 
the comitium, to shade the spectators who occupied 
it finom the sun. That the comitium was an open place 
is evident from many circumstances. Thus, the pro- 
digious rain, which so frequently falls in the nar- 
rative of Livy, is described as wetting it (Lit. 
xxxiv. 45; Jul. Obseq. c. 103), and troops are re- 
presented as marching over it. It was here, also, 
that the famous Ruminalis Arbor grew (Tac. Ann, 
xiii. 58), which seems to have been transplanted 
thither from the Palatine by some juggle of Attius 
Navius, the celebrated augur (Plin. xv. 20; ap. 
Bunsen, Let Forum de Rom. p. 43, seq.), though 
we can by no means accede to Bnnsen's emendation 
of that passage. 

The principal destination of the comitium was 
for holding the oomitia curiata, and for hearing 
lawsuits (" Comitium ab eo quod coibant eo, co- 
mitiis curiatis, et htium causa," Var. L.L. v. § 155, 
MiilL), and it must, therefore, have been capable of 
containing a considerable number of persons. The 
comitia centuriata, on the other hand, were held in 
the Campus Martins ; and the tributa on the forum 
proper. The curiata were, however, sometimes held 
on the Capitol before the Curia Calabra. The comi- 
tium was also originally the proper place for conHoneSj 
or addresses deUvered to the assembled people. All 
these customs caused it to be regarded as mora 
honourable and important than the forum, which at 
first was nothing more than a mere market-place. 
Hence, we frequently find it spoken of as a more 
distinguished place than the forum ; and seats upon 
it for viewing the games were assigned to per- 
sons of rank. Its distinction from the forum, as 
a place of honour for the magistrates, is clearly 
marked in the following passage of Livy, describing 
the alarm and confusion at Rome after the defeat at 
Trasimene : " Romae ad primum nuntium cladis 
ejus cum ingenti terrors ac tumultu concursus in 
forwn popuii est factus. Matronae vagae per vias, 
quae lepens clades adlata, quaeve fortuna exercitus 
esset, obvioe percontantur. £t quum frequentis 
contionis modo turba in comkittm et curiam versa 
magistratus vocaret," &c (xxii. 7). When not oo* 
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It was not lilt after the preceding aceoant of the 
comitiuia had been committed to paper that the 
writer of it met with the ea»aj on the comitiom by 
Mommsen in the Annalt ddr tmlHulo (vol. iTi.]. to 
which refetenoe baa before been made. The writer 
was glad to perceive that tiH general view of the 

althougb he is ansbte to concur niCh Mommsen 
reHpecling someof the details; each as the eituation 
of the Curia Hoatilia, of the temp;e of Janoj, of the 
Forum Caesaris, and some otlicr objects. In re- 
fnting Becker's views, Mommsen hns used much the 
same arguments, though not in such detail, as tbose 
just adducbl ; but he has likewise thought it worth 
while to refute an argument from a passjiEe in 
Herodian incideutatl; adduced by Becker in a note 
(p. 332). Aa some persona, heweier, ma; be dis- 
posed to attribute more weight to that argument 
than we do oureelTea, we shall here quote Momm- 
aen'a refutation : " Minns etiam prubaC .•dCeruni, 
quod k Beckero, p. 332, n. 612, aBertur, aisumeutum 
deiumtum ex narratione Herodiani, i. 9, Serernm 
in somnio 'idisae Pertiuacem equa vectom Siit /ihti! 
T^T iv *P^^p Itpat dSav ; qui cum venisset KarSt 
Ti}¥ Apx^'^ ^^ &7opai, $v6a irl Z^^vparlac wpv- 
Ttpav Stlti^s ffvri^y iKK^TjaSa^a/^ eqoum eo eicnsao 
Bubiisse Severn eumque veiisse iwl t^i d[-yopai 
u^OTji. Non lotelligo car verba ffSa ~~ ;««Au- 
aiaifv referanlnr ad tjjv dfix^" neque ad -rfli 
i^opai, quod mutto est simpliciua. Nam nt opijme 
quasi in foro insist*™ videtnr qui remm Eomauanim 
potituius eal, its de comitlo eo tempore inepte haec 
dicerenttir ; accedit qnod, ai ad Tifp ^x^v t^s 
frfopot omen pei^eret, Sevems ibi conalitums 
fiusset, neque in fbro medio. — NulUs igitur idoneis 
argumentis topographi German! caniitium eam 
partem fori ease atatuemnt quae Veliis sabjacet " 
(p. 289). 

So much for the negative side of the qnestion : 
on the poutive side Mommsen adduces (p. 299) an 
argument which bad not occurred to the writer of 
the present article in proof of the poei 
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Sacrum Clnacinae. That shrine, Monimsen argues, 
stood by the Tibemae Novae, that ia, near the arch of 
Saverns, aa Becker has correctly shown (^Btatdb. 
p, 3S1) from Livy iii. 4B; but he has done wrong 
in lejecting the remit that may be drawn from the 
comparrsOD of the two legends ; first, tbat the 
oemitinm was so called becaiue Romulus and 
Tatins met upon it after tbe battle (p. 273); 
■eeood, that the Romans and Sabines cleanaed tbem- 
aelvea, after laying aaide their arms, at the apot 
where the statue of Venus Cluacina aftetwards stood 
(Plin. XT. IS. a. 36); whence it follows Uiat the 
etatae was on the comitium. A freah confirmation, 
Mommsen continues, may be added to this discovery 
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of the Imth. For that the Tsbemae were on lite 
comitium, and not on the forum, as Becker sup- 
poees, ia pretty clearly shown by Dionjsius (rfti- 
K iyopiv if f timifoiwi lal /icitAijiiilfouo-i, itaJ 

jf^^ijrrfr, ipyaantploii rt Hal rvis &\Xoit 
xiaiitit trcpiAoCiBi', iii. GT). 

We are not, however, disposed to lay any great 
atreaa on this argument. We think, as we have 
already said, that Varro'a etymology of the comitium, 
from tlie pciilical and legal business transacted 
there rendering it a place of great rewft, is a much 
more probable one j since, aa the fomin itself did 
not exist at the lime when Ramulua and Tatins met 
after the battle, it ia at least very unliliely that any 
spot should afterwards have been marked out upon 
it commemointive of that event. It is, nevertheless, 
highly probable that Ibe sUtue of Cluai 
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lemae occupied the comitium. By iyapi Diony- 
IS means the whole furum, as may be inferred 

J'Ae Forwn under the Kinfft,~^ln tbe time of 
mulna, Iben, v .■--.■ 












altar of Palnm ai 
aide, and tbe Vnicanal on its MW. side, 
nma Pomjnlina it received a few im{irove- 
Ueaidea the little temple of Janus, nliicb 



l-KHPLE OF JAfUS. (^t'lom a Coin ) 
did not stand fiir from the forum, but of which we 
have already bad occseion to speak, when treating 
of the Porta Janualis in the first part of this artiule, 
Numa built nai it hie Regii, or palace, as well as 
tbe celebrated temple of Vesla. Both these objects 
stood vary near together at the SE. extremity of tJ.e 
(brum. The Akhks VestAe was a round building 
(Festos, p. 262; Plot. Num. tl), but no temple in 
the Roman sense of the word ; since it had been 
purposely left uninaugurated, because, being tbe 
resort of the vestal virgins, it was not deemed right 
that the aenate ehould be at liberty to meet in it 
(Serv. Am. vii. 153). Its site ma; be inferred frran 
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several passages in ancient authors. Thus we leain 
from Dionysius (ii. 66) that it was in the forum, 
and that the temple of the Dioscuri, whose site we 
shall point out further on, was subsequently built 
close to it (Id. vi. 13 ; Mart. i. 70. 2). It is also 
said to have been near the lake, or fountain, of 
Jutuma. (Val. Max. i. 8. 1 ; Ov. F, i. 707.) All 
these circumstances indicate its site to have been 
near the present churcli of St Maria Liberatrice ; 
where, indeed the graves of twelve vestal virgins, 
with inscriptions, were discovered in the 16th 
century. (Aldroandus, Memorie^ n. 3 ; Lucio Fauno, 
Antich. (U RomOf p. 206.) In all its subsequent 
restorations the original round form was retained, as 
symbolical of the earth, which Vesta represented 
(Ov. F. vi. 265). The temple itself did not imme- 
diately abut upon the forum, but lay somewhat back 
towards the Palatine; whilst the Regia, which lay 
in front, and a little to the £. of it, marked the 
boundary of the forum on that side. The latter, 
also called Atrium Vestae, and Atrium Begiom, 
though but a small building, was originally inha- 
bited by Numa. (Ov. ib, 265; Pint. Num, 14, &c.). 
That it lay close to the forum is shown by the account 
of Caesar's body being burnt befoi-e it (App. B. C. 
ii. 148); and, indeed, Servius says expressly that 
it lay " in radicibus Palatii finibusque Bomani fori " 
{ad Am. viii. 363). At the back of both the build- 
ings must have been a sacred grove which ran to- 
wards the Palatine. It was from this grove that 
a voice was heard before the capture of the city by 
the Gauls, bidding the Bomans repair their walls 
and gates. The admonition was neglected; but this 
impiety was subsequently expiated by building at 
the spot an altar or sacellum to Aius Loquens. 
(Cic, Dw. I 45.) 

TuUus Uostilius, after the capture of Alba Longa, 
adorned the forum with a curia or senate house, 
which was called after him the CuRiA Hostilia, and 
continued almost down to the imperial times to be 
the most usual place for holding assemblies of the 
senate. (Varr. L, L,v. § 155, MUll.; Liv. i. 30.) 
From the same spoils he also improved the co- 
mitium: " Fecitque idem et sepsit de manubiis co- 
mitium et curiam" (Cic. Rep. ii. 17) ; whence we 
can hardly infer that he surronnded the comitium 
with a fence or wall, but more probably that he 
marked it oif more^ distinctly from the forum by 
raising it higher, so as to be approached by steps. 
The Curia Hostilia, which from its pre-eminence is 
generally called simply curia, must have adjoined 
the eastern side of the Vulcanal. Niebuhr (^Beschr. 
vol. iii. p. 60) was the fii*st who indicated that it must 
have stood on the N. side of the forum, by pointing 
out the following passage in Pliny, in which the 
method of observing noon from it is described: — 
" Duodecim tabulis ortus tantum et occasus nomi- 
nantur ; post aliquot annos adjectus est meridies, 
accenso consulum id pronuntiante, cum a curia in- 
ter rostra et graecostasim prospexisset solem." 
(vii. 60.) Hence, since the sun at noon could 
be observed from it, it must have faced the south. 
If its front, however, was parallel with the north- 
ern line of the forum, as it appears to have been, 
it must have looked a little to the W. of S.; 
since that line does not run due £., but a few de- 
grees to the S. of E. Hence the necessity, in order 
to observe the true meridian, of looking between the 
Graecostasis and rostra. Now the Graecostasis — 
at a period of coui*se long after Tullus Hostilius, 
and when mid-day began to be obsei'ved in this 
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manner — was a lofty substruction on the ri(/fU or 
W. side of the curia; and the rostra were also an 
elevated object situated directly m its front. This 
appears from the passage in Varro just alluded to: 
— ''^ Ante hanc (curiam) rostra: quojus loci id vo- 
cabulum, quod ex hostibus capta fixa sunt rostra. 
Sftb dextra kujus (curiae) a comitio locus sub- 
structus, ubi uationum subsisterent legati, qui ad 
senatum essent missi. Is graecostasis appellatus, a 
paite ut multa. Senaculum supra Graecostasim, 
ubi aedis Concordiae et Basilica Opimia." (L. L. v. 
§ 155, 156.) When Varro says that the Graeco- 
stasis was 8uh dextra curiae^ he is of course looking 
towards the south, so that the Graecostasis was on 
his right. This appears A'om his going on to say 
that the senaculum lay above the Graecostasis, and 
towards the temple of Concord; which, as we have 
had occasion to mention, was seated on the side of 
the Capitoline hill. It further appears from this 
passage that the Graecostasis was a substruction, or 
elevated area (locus substructus) at the side of, or 
adjoining the comitium (comp. Plin. xxxiii. 6) ; and 
must have projected in front of the curia. The 
relative situation of these objects, as here described, 
is further proved by Phny's account of observing 
midday, with which alone it is consistent. For, 
as all these objects faced a little to the W. of S., it 
is only on the assumption that the Graecostasis lay 
to the W. of the curia, that the meridian sun could 
be observed with accuracy from any part of the 
latter between the Graecostasis and rostra. 

A singular theory is advanced by Mommsen re- 
si)ecting the situation of the Curia Hostilia, which 
we cannot altogether pass over in silence. He is 
of opinion (2. c. p. 289, seq.) that it lay on the 
Capitoline hill, just above the temple of Concord, 
which he thinks was built up in front of it; and 
this he takes to be the reason why the curia was 
rebuilt on the forum by Sulla. His only authority 
for this view is the following passage in Livy : 
" (Censores) et olivum Gapitoliuum silice stemen- 
dum curaverunt et porticum ab aede Saturni in 
Capitolium ad Senaculum ac super id Curiam" (xli. 
27). From these words, which are not very in- 
telligible, Mommsen infers (p. 292) that a portico 
reached from the temple of Saturn to the senaculum, 
and thence to the curia above it, M-hich stood on 
the Capitol on the spot afterwards occupied by tlie 
Tabularium (p. 292). But so many evident ab- 
surdities follow from this view, that Mommsen, had 
he given the subject adequate consideration, could 
hardly, we think, have adopted it. Had the curia 
stood behind the temple of Concord, the ground plan 
of which is still partly visible near the arch of Se- 
verus, it is quite impossible that, according to the 
account of Pliny, mid-day could have been observed 
from it betvreen the rostra and Graecostasis, since it 
would have faced nearly to the east. Mommsen, 
indeed (p. 296), asserts the contrary, and makes 
the Career Mamertinus and arch of Titus lie al- 
most due N. and S., as is also shown in his plan at 
the end of the volume. But the writer can affirm 
from his own observation that this is not tlie fact. 
To a person standing under the Capitol at the head 
of the forum, and opposite to the column of Phocas, 
the temple of Faustina bears due E. by the com- 
pass, and the arch of Titus a few degrees to the S. 
of E. To a person standing by the arch of Severus, 
about the assumed site of the curia, the arch of 
Titus would of course bear a little more S. still. 
Something muat be allowed for variation of the 
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compass, biit these are trifles. The correct bearing 
are given in Canina*s large plan and in Becker*s 
map, and are whollj at variance with those laid 
down bj Mommsen. Again, it is not to be imagined 
that Opimiiis would have built up his temple of 
Concord immediately in front of the ancient curia, 
thus screening it entirely from the view of the forum 
and comitiom; a state in which it most have re- 
mained for nearly half a century, according to 
the hypothesis of Mommsen. Another • decisive 
refutation of Mommsen's view is that the Basilica 
Purcia, as we shall see further on, was situated on 
the forum close by the curia, whilst according to 
Mommsen the two buildings were separated by a 
considerable interval. We hold it, therefore, to be 
quite impossible that the curia could have stood 
where Mommsen places it; but at the same time we 
confess our inability to give a satisfactory expla* 
nation of the passage in Livy. A word, or several 
words, seem to have dropped out, as is the case fre- 
quently in the very same sentence, where the gaps 
are marked in the editions with asterisks. Such a 
c(NTapt sentence, therefore, does not suffice as au- 
thority for so important a change, in the teeth of all 
evidence to the contraiy. 

We shall only further observe that the preceding 
passages of Varro and Pliny thus appear, when 
rightly interpreted, mutually to support and ex- 
plain one another, and show the Graecostasis to have 
stood to the W. of the curia, first from its prox- 
imity to the senaculum and temple of Concord, and 
secondly, from the mid-day line falling between it 
and the rostra. That the curia was considerably 
raised appears from the circumstance that Tarquin 
the Proud nearly caused the death of Servius Tullius 
by hurling him down the steps in front of it, which 
led to the comitium. (Dionys. iv. 38 ; Liv. i. 48.) 
It was an inaugurated temple in order that the 
senate might hold their meetings in it, but not a 
sacred one. (Liv. i. 30; Varr. L c.) In the reign 
of TuUns the forum was adorned with the tro- 
phy called PiLA HoBATiANA, consisting of the 
spoils won from the Curiatii; but where it stood 
cannot be determined. (Dionys. iii. 22 ; Liv. i. 26.) 

The Senaculum referred to in the preceding ac- 
count appears to have been a raised and open area, 
adjoining the Graecostasis and curia, on which the 
senators were accustomed to assemble before they 
entered the curia in order to deliberate. Thus 
Varro : " Senaculum vocatum ubi senatus aut ubi 
seniores consisterent : dictum ut Gerusia apud 
Graecos" (v. § 156, Miill.). Valerius Maximus 
gives a still more explicit account: "Senatus assi- 
dnam stationem eo loci peragebat qui hodieque 
Senaculum appellatur: nee exspectabat ut edicto 
contraheretur, sed inde citatus protinus in Curiam 
veniebat " (ii. 2. § 6). Festus mentions that there 
were three Senacula in all; namely, besides the one 
alluded to, another near the Porta Capena, and a 
third by the temple of Bellona, in the Campus Mar- 
tins. But as his account is in some respects con- 
tradictory of the two preceding authorities, we shall 
here insert it : " Senacula tria fuisse Bomae, in 
quibus senatus haberi sohtus sit, memoriae prodidit 
Kicostratus in libro qui inscribitur de senatu ha- 
bendo: nnum, ubi nunc est aedis Concordiae inter 
Capltolium et Forum; in quo solebant magistratus 
D. T. cum Senioribus deliberare ; alterum ad por- 
tam Capenam; tertium, citra aedem Bellonae, in 
quo exterarum nationum legatis, quos in urbem ad- 
mittere nolehant, senatus dabatur" (p. 347, Miill.). 
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Here the senaculum is represented, not as a place 
in which the senate assembled previously to delibe- 
ration, but as one in which it actually deliberated. 
It is impossible, however, that this could have been 
so. Fur in tiiat case what would have been the use 
of the curia? in which the senate is constantly 
represented as assembling, except in cases where 
they held their sittings in some other temple. Be- 
sides we have no accounts of the senaculum being 
an inaugurated place, without which it would have 
been unlawful for the senate to deliberate in it. 
NioQstratns therefore, who, from his name, seems to 
have been a Greek, probably confounded the sena- 
cula with the curia, and other temples in which the 
senate assembled; and at all events his account 
cannot be set against the more probable one of Varro 
and Valerius Maximus. There is, however, one 
part in the account of Festus, which seems to set 
the matter in a different point of view. The words, 
*' in quo solebant magistratus D.T. cum senioribus 
deliberare," seem to point to the senaculum not as 
a place where the senators deliberated among them- 
selves, but where they conferred with the magis- 
trates; such magistrates we may suppose as were 
not entitled to enter the curia. Such were the 
tribunes of the people, who, during the deliberations 
of the senate, took their seats before the closed doors 
of the curia; yet as they had to examine and sign 
the decrees of the Fathers before they became laws, 
we may easily imagine that it was sometimes ne- 
cessary for the tribunes and senators to c<mfer 
together, and these conferences may have taken 
place at the senaculum Q* Tribunis plebis intrare cu- 
riam non licebat: ante valvas autem positis sub- 
selliis, decreta patrum attentissima cura exami- 
nabant; ut, si qua ex eis improbassent, rata esse non 
sinerent. Itaque veteribus senatus consultis T. 
liters subscribi solebat: eaque nota significabatur, 
ita tribunos quoque censuisse," Val. Max. ii. 2. § 7.) 
In this manner the senacula would have answered 
two purposes; as places in which the senators met 
previously to assembling in the curia, and as a sort 
of neutral ground for conferences witii the plebeian 
magistrates. 

With regard to the precise situation of the sena- 
culum belonging to the Curia Hostilia, we can hardly 
assume, with Mommsen, that it occupied the spot on 
which the temple of Concord was afterwards actually 
built; nor do the words of Varro and Festus, — 
'* Senaculum ubi aedis Concordiae *' — seem to re- 
quire so very rigorous an interpretation. It is 
sufficient if it adjoined the temple; though it is not 
improbable that the latter may have encroached 
upon some part of its area. After the temple was 
erected there still appears to have been a large open 
space in front of it, part of the ancient senaculum, 
but which now seems to have obtained the name of 
"Area Concordiae." Its identity with the sena- 
culum appears from its adjoining the Vulcanal, like 
the latter: ^' In area Vulcani et Concordiae san- 
guinem pluit." (Liv. xl. 19.) " In area Vulcani 
per biduum, in area Concordiae totidem diebus san- 
guinem pluit." (Jul. Obseq. 69.) The temple of 
Concoi*d became a very usual place for assemblies 
of the senate, as appears from many passages 
in ancient authors. (Cic. Phil. ii. 7 ; Lampr. 
Alex, 6, &c) From the area a flight of steps 
led up to the vestibule of the temple: "(Equites 
Bomani) qui frequcntissimi in gradibus Concordiae 
stetcrunt." (Cic. Phil. viii. 8.) According to Ma- 
crobius the temple of Saturn sJso had a senaculum 
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f ■ IlkLflt iuam (t »nle aei.at.ilum,"L 8). This mu-l 
ban been near Ihe eensculum of die Curiu Hoatilla, 
but could Jianjly have bna the aiaee. If MucrobiuB 
is right, then Festns is wrong in limiiing Iha sann. 
cikla to three; and i% does not seem improbsbie thKt 
ibe sceae near lemplea, nbere the aemtt Rss ac- 
customed to meet, du; have been called innacnla. 

To Ancos Marcius ne can onlj *Kiibe the Car- 
CEB MAMKEtTiKUS, OT pnson described bj Litj aa 
DTEibanging the foram (" media nrbe, iinminena furo,'' 
1. 33). It is still lo be seen near the arch of 
Severus, imder the chnrcb of S, Glutei^ dei Fa. 
ieffwani. 

We have before remarked that a new ircliitectoral 

Priscna ; and if he had not been intempted hj wars, 
he iroold doubtless have carried oat man; of tbgee 
grand Bchemea which he was dcslined only to pro- 
ject. He maj almoet be called the funnder of the 
tivQm, since it was he who first enrrounded it wiih 
private honaea and shops. According lo Varro (op. 
Macrob. § i. 8), he also founded the Tehplb of 
Satuhn on Iba fiirum at the spot where the altar 
aioodi ihough. acoDiding lo aiiolher account, it was 

not seem to have been dedicated before the expul- 
sion of the kings (Macrob. L c), and according lo 
Livy ^iL 21), in the consulship of Sempronius and 
Minocios, n. c. 497. According lo Becker (ffandJ. 
p. 31!) tbe min of the three columns under thi 
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most decided certaintj, which i:an be denied only b; 
persons who prefer their own opinion to historical 
sources, or wilfully shut their eyes. It appeare to 
OS, however, judging from theae very historical 
sources, tbat there is a great deal more authority 
for the Italian view than for Becker's; according to 
which the temple of Satnra is the min of the eight 
columns, at the foot of the clivus. All the wriurs 
who speak of it mention it aa hsag at the loner 
part of the hill, and beneath tbe clima, while tbe 
three eoluiona are a guod way up, and oSiwe the 
divas. Thus Senius (_Aen. ii. 115, viii. 319) 
says that the temple of Satnm naa " ante divum 
Capitolini j " and in the Origo gentU Romanat 
(c 3) it is uid to be " sab clivo Capiiolino." la 
lite manner Varro (i. i. v. § 42, hliill.) places il 

irn^ T^ ^i^ Tov Xi^v, Kara Tiif &KeSov rigv 
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iiri Tfl. ir,Bpas ip^Doi-Poi' (if vi KairiTtiAieff (i.34). 
li'estue (p. 322, Mail.) describ<e tbe ara as having 
been " in imo clivo Capitullno." Moreover, tba 
miharium anreum, which stood at tbe top of the 
fortim (Plin. iii. ») was uikfcr the temple of Satnni : 
" ad miliarium aurenm, sub aedem Satumi" (Tao./i, 
i.S7); " sub aedem Satumi, ad miliarium anreum ' 
(guet^ Olfio. c. 6.) Further, the Sforaaaealuai 
Ancyraiium mentions the Basilica Julia as " inter 

Becker got to oppose to this overwhelming mass of 
Ihe very best evidence ? His injections an, firat, 
that Servius ^Aen. ii. 116) mentkns the temple of 
Sattim as b«ng "juxia Concordiae templum ; " and 
though the eight columns are near Ihe tem[Je of 
Concord, yet they cannot, without awkwardness, be 
called ,^111^.' Secondly, the ifoliftd, proceeding from 
the Career Mamertinns, names tbe temples in tba 
foIlo«ing order: Tompium Concordiae el Satumi et 
Veapaeiani et Titi. Now, as the three colnmns we 
next to the temple of Concord, it follows that they 
belong lo the temple of Saturn. The whole force 
' ' ' ' adduced reete ra Iho assomp- 



: the Notii 






nallyo. 



the Kolilia in tbja reep-.ct cannot ba at all de- 
pended an, and that objects are named in it in tbe 
most prepcBteroua manner. We need no other 
wilneas to this ^t than Becker himself, who says 
of this work, " Propterea cavendum est diligenter, 
ne, qooliu ^luia simld letnpla nominantur, eodem 
ea online jnncta fuioee arbitremot." (Ih ifurw, 
&c., p. 12, note.) But thirdly, Becker proceeds: 

siedlen. Forttinalely. Uia entire in!icriptione of all 
the three temples are pre^rted, nhicb may be still 
partly read on the mins. They ma as follows: 
' 6enatus populnsque Bomanus incendio consumptum 
restituit Diva Vespnuano Aiignsto||. a. p. q. B. impp. 
Cacss. Sevenis et Anloninua pti felic An", restitae- 
mnL||s.F.Q.iL aedem ConeordiaevelDstale collapsam 
in meliorem faciem opera et cultn aplendidlore ra- 



' Divo Vespasian 



Augusto," are at 



I lo be read 
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tioD, orer the three columns, Becker re^ai-ds the 
order of the Notitia as fully confiriiied, and the three 
temples to be respectively those of Concord, Ves- 
pasian and Titus, and Saturn. 

With regard to these inscriptions all are agreed 
that the third, as here divided, belongs to the temple 
of Concord ; bat with regard to the proper division 
of the first two, there is gi^eat difference of opinion. 
Bunsen and Becker divide them as above, .but 
Canina (^Fttro Rom, p. 179) contends that the first 
finishes at the word ** restituit," and that the 
words from " Divo Vespasiano " down to " restitue- 
runt ** form the second inscription, belonging to the 
temple of Vespasian and Titos. In the original 
codex containing the inscriptions, which is in the 
library of Einsiedlen, they are written consecutively, 
without any mark where one begins and another 
ends ; so that the divisions in subsequent copies are 
merely arbitrary and without any authority. Now 
it may be observed that the first inscription, as di- 
vided by Canina, may still be read on the architrave 
of the eight columns, which it exactly fills, leaving no 
space for any more words. Becker attempts to evade 
this difiiculty by the following assertion : *' There is 
no room," he says (Handb. p. 357), *' for the de- 
dication ' Divo Vespasiano,' on the front of the 
temple ; and although it is unusual for one half of 
an inscription to be placed on the back, yet on this 
occasion the situation of the temple excuses it ! " 
We are of opinion, then, that the whole of the 
words after " restituit " down to the beginning of the 
inscription on the temple of Concord, belong to the 
temple of Vespasian, or that of which three columns 
still remain. Another proof that the words ** Divo 
Vespasiano Augusto " could never have existed over 
the temple with the eight columns is that Poggio 
{de Variet, Fort. p. 12), in whose time the build- 
ing was almost entire, took it to be the temple of 
Concord, which he could not have done had the de- 
dication to Vespasian belonged to it. (Bunbury, in 
Class. Mu8. iv. p. 27, note.) Thus two ont of 
Becker's tliree arguments break down, and all that 
he has to adduce against the mass of evidence, 
from the best classical authoritiOvS, on the other 
side, is a stiff and pedantic interpretation of the 
preposition /uxto in such a writer as Servius I Thus 
it is Becker himself who is amenable to his own 
charge of shutting his eyes against historical evi- 
dence. His attempt to separate the altar from the 
temple {Ifandb. p. 3 13), at least in locality, is equally 
unfoitunate. 
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The remains of the temple of Saturn, or the por- 
tico with the eight columns at the head of the forum, 
are in a rude and barbarous style of art, some of the 
columns being larger in diameter than others. Hence 
Canina infers that the restoration was a very late one, 
and probably subsequent to the removal (^ the seat 
of empire to Constantinople. From the most ancient 
times the temple of Saturn served as an aerariumf 
or state treasury, where the public money, the mili- 
tary ensigns, and important documents were pre- 
served (Liv. iii. 69; Pint. Q. R. 42; Macrob. i. 8; 
Solin. i. 12, &c.). On account of its Grecian origin 
sacrifices were performed at the altar of Saturn after 
the Greek rite, that is, capite aperto, instead of 
capite velato as among the Romans (Macrob. /. c). 

Adjoining the temple of Saturn was a small cella 
or Aedes of Ops, which served as a bank for the 
public money. The Fasti A mitemini and Caprani- 
corum mention it as being *' ad Forum," and ^' in 
Vico Jugario," which determines its position here 
(Coiend AnUt.Dec.f Col. Capran, Aug.y. It is 
several times alluded toby Cicero: " Pecunia utinam 
ad OpU maneret" (Phil. i. 7, cf. u. 14). Before 
the temple stood a statue of Silvanus and a sacred 
fig-tree, which it was necessary to remove in b. c. 
493, as its roots began to upset the statue (Plin. 
XV. 20). Behind the temple, in a small lane 
or Angiportus, and about midway up the ascent of 
the clivus, was the Porta Stercoraria, leading to 
a place where the oi-dure from the temple of Vesta 
was deposited on the 15th of June every year. 
(Varr. L. L. vi. § 32, Mull.; Festus, p. 344.) This 
custom seems to have been connected with the epithet 
of Stercutos applied to Saturn by the Romans, as the 
inventor of applying manure to the fields (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 7.) Close to the Ara Saturni there was a 
Sacellum DiiTS, in which wax masks were sus- 
pended during the Saturnalia. (Jfb. 11.) 

But the most important alteration made by Tar- 
quinius Prisons with regard to the forum was the 
causing of porticoes and shops to be erected around 
it (Liv. i. 35; Dionys. iii. 67). This gave tlie 
forum a fixed and unalterable shape. We may 
wonder at the smallness of its area when we reflect 
that this was the great centre of politics and 
business for the mbtress of the world. But we 
must recollect that its bounds were thus fixed 
when she herself was not yet secure against the 
attempts of surrounding nations. As her power and 
population gradually increased various means were 
adopted for procuring more accommodation — first, 
by the erection of spacious basilicae, and at last, in 
the imperial times, by the construction of several new 
fora. But at first, the structures that arose upon the 
forum were rather of a useful than ornamental kind ; 
and the tabemae of Tarquin consisted of butchers' 
shops, schools, and other places of a like description, 
as we leam from the story of Virginia. These Ta- 
BERNAB were distinguished by the names of Veteres 
and Novae, whence it seems probable that only the 
former were erected in the time of Tarquin. The two 
sides of the forum, lengthways, derived thdr names 
from them, one being called stA VeteribuSj the other 
svb Novis. A passage in Cicero, where he compares 
these tabemae with the old and new Academy, en- 
ables us to determine their respective sites: ** Ut ii, 
qui sub Novis solem non ferant, item ille cum aestu> 
aret, veterum, ut Maenianorum, sic Academicorum 
umbram secutus est** {Acad. iv. 22). Hence it 
appears tliat the Nova^ being exposed to the sun, 
must have been on the northern side of the forum, 
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and the Veteres of course on the south side. This 
relative situation is also established by the accounts 
which we have of basilicae being built either on or 
near their sites, as will appear in the sequel. Their 
an'angement cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, but 
of course they could not have stood before the curia 
and comitium. In process of time the forum began 
to put on a better appearance by the conversion of 
the butchers' shops into those of silversmiths {" Hoc 
intervallo primum forensis dignitas crevit, atque ex 
tabeniis lanienis argentariae factae,** Varro in Non. 
p. 532, M.). No clue, however, is given to the exact 
date of this change. The (iarliest period at which 
we read of tlie argentariae is in Livy's description of 
the triumph of Papirius Cursor, b. c. 308 (ix. 40). 
When the comitia were declared it seems to have 
been customary for the argentai ii to close their shops. 
(Varr. L. i. vi. § 91, Miill.) The tabernae were 
provided with Maeniana or balconies, which extended 
beyond the columns supporting the porticoes, and 
thus formed convenient places for beholding the 
games ou the forum (Festus, p. 134, Miill.; Isid. 
Orig. XV. 3, 11.) These Maeniana appear to have 
been painted with subjects. Thus Cicero: "De- 
monstravi digito pictum Galium in Mariano scuto 
Cimbrico sub Novis " (de Or. ii. 66). Pliny mentions 
another picture, or rather caricature, of a Gaul sub 
VeteribuSy and also a figure of an old shephei'd with 
a stick. The latter appeui-s to have been considered 
by the Romans as a valuable work, as some of them 
asked a German ambassador what he ralued it at ? 
But the barbaiian, who had no taste for art, said he 
would not have it as a gift, even if the man was real 
and alive (xxxv. 8). According to Varro, quoted 
by the same author (Tb. 37), tlie Maeniana sub 
Veteribus were painted by Serapion. 

Another servii e which Tarquin indirectly rendered 
to the forum was by the construction of his cloacae, 
which had the effect of thoroughly draining it. It was 
now that the Lacus Ci^ktius, which had formerly 
existed in the middle of the forum, disappeared 
(" Curtium in locum palustrem, qui tum fuit in foro, 
antequam cloacae sunt factae, secessisse," Piso ap. 
Varr. L. L. v. § 149, seq. Miill.) This, though not 
so romantic a story as the self-immolation of Curtius, 
is doubtless the true representation ; but all the three 
legends connected with the subject will be found in 
Varro (/. c.) It was perhaps in commemoration of 
the drainage that the shrine or sacellum of Venus 
Cluacina was erected on the N. side of the tbrum, 
near the Tabernae Novae, as appears from the story 
of Virginius snatching the butcher's knife from a 
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shop close to it. (Liv. iii. 48 ; cf. Plin. xv. 36.) 
The site of the Lacus Curtius after its disappearance 
was commemorated in another manner. Having been 
struck with lightning, it seems to have been converted 
into a dry ptUeal^ which, however, still continued to 
bear the name of Lacus Curtius (cf. Varr.v § 150): 

'* Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus. ante fuit.'* 

(Ov. Fast. vi. 397.) 
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Every year the people used to throw pieces of money 
into it, a sort of augurium salutis, or new year's gift 
for Augustus. (Suet. Aug. 57.) Close to it grew a 
fig-tree, a vine, and an olive, which had been for- 
tuitously planted, and were sedulously cultivated by 
the people; and near them was an altar, dedicated 
to Vulcan, which was removed at the time of the 
gladiatorial games given at Caesar's funeral. (Plin. 
XV. 20; cf. Gruter, Inscr. Ixi. 1, 2.) 

Servius Tullins probably carried on and completed 
the works begun by his predecessor around the 
forum, just as he finished the wall; but he does not 
appear to have undertaken anything original except- 
ing the adding of a lower dungeon, called after him 
TuLiiANUM, to the Mamertine prison. (" In hoc 
(carcere) pars quae sub terra Tullianum, ideo quod 
additum a Tullio rege," Varr. Z. L. v. § 151.) Thia 
remains to the present day, and still realises to the 
spectator the terrible description of Sallust (Cat 55). 

The Roman Ciceroni point out to the traveller 
the ScALAE Gemoniab inside the Mamertine prison, 
where there are evident remains of an ancient stair- 
case. But it appears from descriptions in ancient 
authors that they were situated in a path leading 
down from the Capitol towards the prison, and that 
they were visible from the forum. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 
5 ; Valer. Max. vi. 9. § 13 ; Tac. ffist. iii. 74.) Traces 
of this path were discovered in the 16th century 
(Luc. Fauno, AfU. cU Roma, p. 32), and also not 
many years ago in excavating the ground by the 
arch of Severus. 

It does not appear that any additions or improve- 
ments were made in the forum during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. 

The Forum during ike Republic. — One of 
the earliest buildings erected near the forum in 
the republican tunes was the temple of Castob 
AND Pollux. After the battle at lake Regillus, 
the Dioscuri, who had assisted the Romans in the 
fight, were seen refreshing themselves and their 
horses, all covered with dust and sweat, at the little 
fountain of Jutuma, near the temple of Vesta. 
(Dionys. vi. 13; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1 ; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 2, &c.) A temple had been vowed to those 
deities during the Latin War by Postumius^ the 
dictator; and the spot where this apparition had 
been obseiTed was chosen for its site. It was dedio 
cated by the son of Postumius b. c. 484. (Liv. 
ii. 42.) It was not a temple of the largest si^e ; 
but its conspicuous situation on the forum made 
it one of the best known in Rome. From the 
same circumstance the flight of steps leading up to 
it served as a kind of suggestum or rostra from 
which to address the people in the forum ; a pur^ 
pose to which it seems to have been sometimes 
applied by Caesar. (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 6 ; cf. Cic. 
p. SestXb ; Appian, B. C. iii. 41.) The temple served 
for assemblies of the senate, and for judicial busi- 
ness. Its importance is thus described by Cicero : 
^' In aede Castoris, celeberrimo clarissimoque monu- 
mento, quod templum in oculis quotidiauoque con- 
spectu populi Romani est positum ; quo saepenumero 
senatus convocatur; quo maximarum rerum fre- 
quentissimae quotidie advocationes fiunt" {in Verr. 
i. 49). Though dedicated to the twin gods, the 
temple was commonly called only Aedes Castoris, 
as in the preceding passage ; whence Bibulus, the 
colleague of Caesar in the aedileship, took occasion 
to compare himself to Pollux, who, though he shared 
the temple in common with his brother, was never 
once named. (Suet. Caes. 10.) It was restored by 
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fbnun to Ihs tempi* <*i 13). lU TMJghbiHulKHd 

la sonKwhst contimiuted b; the officu of certain 
rsons who trafficked in ttiivea of bud dmrscter, 
10 might be foaoA there in ahoolii. (" Nnm moleete 
nm >i mihi non reddiderit nomen aliquia ex hie, 
, liadCutarisnegotiiintDr.nequiunnuuicipieeineDtes 
Tendentesqae, quorum laheniiie |iewiinoniin eerromm 
lurbB refertae sunt," Senec. di S<giitnt. 13 ; cf. 
Pliut. Cora. IT. I. SO.) I'ha three elegant colamna 

Dsof thii I ■ "■ • ' 



it etOHl ci 



(inpie of V 



to thef 
* poaiiiQ 



'iiich 



brid)!e. Bj the eariior Ilalian 
topognphen ihej nere n^arded a) boloDging Co the 
leinpk of Jupiter Sutur ; but it hu been teen that 
' ' uml have atood a good dea) higher up on the 
. Nardini thought th^ were remains of the 
join, BJid »as rolloved bj Nibb} (_Foro Bom. 
>) and Burgees {Antiq. of Some, i. p. 366). 
We Itave ehoKn llwt the coinilium waa not at iJiis 
ud* of the fwum. Caiiiiia lakea them to Ian 
a the Curia Julia (Foro Horn, parte i. 
Iiich, however, aa wiil appear in ita proper 
111 not have elood here. Bunsen (/.et 
FoTVm de Rome, p. 5S) identifies them with s 
temple of Minerva, wliich, as he liiroielf obeerrea 
(p. 59), is i> '' dsnominaltDD enli4ren>en( nou- 
" " ■ ■ ■ [I, though new, not true. It arises 
nding the Chalcidicnm mentioned 
itum AacyrtmHm with tlie Atrium 
Minervae mentioned by the Notitia in the SCh 
ion. But we have already obaened that the 
ia and Chalddium, which adjoiued il, would be 
» misplaced hen. The (7»rto(uin, indeed, nnder 
Ihe same Region, mentioot besides the Alrhun 
~ _■ n Castonim et MinerraB, but 
this does not appear in the Hotitia. Bunsen waa 
pioQs adoption of the opinion 
nf Fee, that the ccjumns belonged to the temple of 
Castor. (,Bvllettmo delC IniL lS3fi ; cf. BuDbnrj 
in CUut. 31tu. it. p. 19.) 

Tlie capture of the city by Ihe Ganla, B. c. 
390, which, as «e have before said, inOicIed so 
much injuij that the Romans entertained seriooi 
thoughts of migraiing to Veii, must of couTEe hare 
' ' ^i-able damage in the vicinitj oj 



the fom 



11.t 



c»ped, . 



were probably re 



Host ilia, '. 
» Livy represents the senate al 
peeling this yerj matter (t. 5) 
as had b( 



sled. It n 



10 fashion 



'hich tiicT 
It the little 



temple to Aids Lo<)DENS,or Li>cDTItts,to 
* re before alluded, was erected on the tiova via, 
t far from the temple of Vesta (,1b. 50). From 
is period the forum must have remained without 
J important alterationa down to the time of M. 
Porcius Cnto, when basilicao first began to be 
erected. Dtiring this interral all that was dune was 
'om it with statues and other onuunents, but 
uildlng was erected upon it ; for the small 
ito temple to Concord, which appears to have 
made of bronze, erected on the Vulcanal by 
Ihe aedila C. Flaviua, B. c. 303 (Id. ii. 46), can 
hardly come under that denomination. It nsa pro- 
bably also dnring this period tiiat tlie Gbaboostabib, 
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for AjTeign omluasadora before the^ were adniittBd 
lo'sn HUdieiHH of tbe senate, na conBtraclei en tbe 
Vulcana] clwe to tlie curia, as befbre deacribed. 
The idoniment of Ibe sucgwtum or oralorical plst- 
fonn on the comitiom with tiie bes^ of I)ia ehipa 
taken from the Antiatas, foima, from the connection 
of ttiis celebrated object nitli thehislin? of republican 
Borne, and (he change of Dame which it underwent 
on the occasion, a sort of epoch ui the liialoi? of 
the fornm. Tliis occnired B. c 337. (Plio. 
>iiiv. II.) The BoBTOA at thia time stood, aa 
have laid, on the comiliuDi before the curia' 
position wliich thej conlinued ta occupy even < 
the time Ihst new ones were ei-ected bj Julius ( 

'— " "" ■ a. ad Cic. Mii.ia, 



ha^ thrown a shadow 
evoiiing. 

Another celebrated mi 



5.) The 






;ra[ed by anguries (" Eoslrisqoe 
tnggestum in fbro eitructum, adomari placuit ; 
Bostiaque id lemplum appellatmn," Liv. viii. 14 ; 
coni|>, Cic. n Vatia. 10.) Thef are diatiogajebed 
by Dion Caauua (I'i- 34) from thoee creeled by 
Caeaar, by the epthel of B^im Siifniyiiiiiiiir, and 
by Suetonius by that of vttera. (Suet Aug. 100.) 
It may be inferred from a paaaage in a letter (rf 
Fronto's to the emperoi Antoninus, that the roatra 
were not raised to any eery great height above the 
level of tile comitium and forum (" Nee laatulo 
snperiore, quanta roatra faro et comilio eicelsiora ; 
Bed altiorea antemnae sunt prom let potiua carina.'' 
lib. i. ep. S). When epeaking from the roatra it 



Brat neglected by C. Lidr 
ship of Q. Marimus Scip 

the people (Cic. A,a. 25 
Plularch (Grace*. 5), ll 
doced by C. Giacrhns. 



ins Crassua in the eonsal' 




Coin.) 



r of miliUiy 



Tlie erecting of columna in ho 

and aeems la have preceded the triumphal arch. 
Tlie firal monument of this sort appears to have 
been tlie column on the forum called the Columha 
Maekia, commemorative of the riclory jmined by 
C. Hsenius over tbe Latins, B. o. 33B. (Liv. viii. 
13.) Livy, indeed, in the passage cited says that 



the 



Pliny on the other band ( 


iwiv. 11) stalea that 


it was B column, which 


ji also menlioned by 


Cicerw. (SsA 58.) Niebn 


r would reconcile both 


accounts, by aaanming that t 


heatatnowaaon a co- 


lumn. (.ff£.«.Tol.iii.p.U5.) 


Pliny in another place 


(vii, 60) says that the colu 


n afforrled t)ie meaoa 


of determining the Uat hour 


fthedayCAcolnmna 


Macnia ad caroerem inelii. 


■to sidere aupromam 


pronnntiubat (aceensus)") ; 


bat it ia very difficult 


to aee how • column slaudii 


ig on the ibrum could 



iment of the same kind 
waa tno Uuiiian column, al,<d called Columha Bo- 
BTRATA, from its having tlie beaks of ships sculptured 
upon it. It waa erected in honoor ci C. Dnilios, 
who gained a great naval victmj over the Carlha- 
Kiniana, B. o. 260. According to Servina (Gtorg. 
ill. T. 29) there were tno of these columns, eae on 
or near tbe roetra, the oiber in front of the circnt. 
PUny, indeed (uiiv. 11), and Qnintilian (/«(. 
i. 7) rpeak of it as " iu foro;" hot /<irum is a 
generic name, including the comitium aa a part, and 
tberefore, as nscd by tbtse authors, does not in- 
validate (he more precise dcaignalioD of Serviua. 
The basis of this column waa found at no great 
diatance from tile arch of Severna (CiAccaniii, 
Columaae SoilnUae Imcrip. Expiieatio. p. 3, ap. 
Canina, Furs Rom. p. 301, note}, a fact whidi 
iSrms the puaition wbich we have assigned to the 
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e is Blill preserved in the Palaao M 



On tbe hnm in finDt of tbe rostra atood tits 
itatne of Uarstab with uplifted hand, tbe emUan 
)f civic liberty. (Serv. od.4<n. i». 58 ; cf. Macroh. 
Sit iii. 12.) Here was the great iwort of the 
catvufui, and also of the Roman courteaana. Henca 
Martial (ii. 64. 8): — 

^ Ipse potest fieri Uarsya oanudicua." 
Honree {Sat. \. 6. 130} baa converted the pranted 
^~T9T of the Satyr into a sign of acwn and derision 
nnst an obnoiions individual ! — 

" dbeundus Maraya, qni as 

Vnltum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoiis.' 
It was here that Julia, the daughter of Augustas, 
d her iu&motis Qr^ea, in ciunpany wiUi |hs 
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vilest of the Roman prostitntes. (Senec. Ben. vi. 
32 ; Plin. xxi. 6.) The accoant given by Servius 
of this statue has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, into which the limits of this article will 
not permit us to enter. The whole question has been 
exhausted by Greuzer. {Stud. ii. p. 282, seq. ; cf. 
Savigny, Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, i. 52.) 

Near the rostra were also the statues of the Three 
Sibyls (Plin. zxxiv. 11), which are apparently 
the same as the three Motpai or Fates, mentioned 
by Procopius. (5. Goth. i. 25.) These also were 
at the head of the forum, towards the temple of 
Janus, a position which points to the same result as 
the Duilian column with respect to the situation of 
the comitium. 

Livy's description of a great fire which broke 
out about the forum b. c. 211 affords some topo- 
graphical particulars : " Interrupit hos sennones 
nocte, quae pridie Quinquatrus fuit, pluribus simul 
locis circa forum incendium ortum. Eodem tem- 
pore septem Tabernae, quae postea quinque, et 
argentariae, quae nunc Novae appellantur, arsere. 
Comprehensa postea privata aedificia, neque enim 
tum basilicae erant : comprehensae Lautumiae, fo- 
rumque piscatorium, et atrium regium. Aedis Vestae 
vix defensa est'* (xxvi. 27). As the fire, wilfully 
occasioned, broke out in several places, and as the 
Curia Hostilla does not seem to have been en- 
dangered, we may perhaps conclude that tlie Septem 
Tabernae here mentioned were on the S. side of the 
forum. The argentariae afterwards called Novae 
were undoubtedly on the N. side, and, for the reason 
just given, they perhaps lay to the E. of the curia, 
as the fire seems to have spread to the eastward. 
It was on the N. side that the greatest damage was 
done, as the fire here spread to the Lautumiae and 
Forum PLscatorium. The Septem Tabernae appear 
to have been the property of the state, as they were 
rebuilt by the censors at the public expense, together 
with the fish-market and Atrium Regium ('^ Loca- 
yerunt inde reficienda quae circa forum incendio 
consumpta erant, septem tabemas, macellum, atrium 
regium,*' Id xxvii. 11). This passage would seem 
to show that the reading quinque (tabernae) in that 
previously cited is corrupt. Muretus has obsei-ved 
that one codex has "quae postea vet." which in 
others was contracted into v., and thus taken for a 
numeral. (Becker, Handb. p. 297, notes). Hence 
we may infer that the Veteres Tabernae on the S. 
side of the forum were seven in number, and from 
the word postea applied to them, whilst nunc is 
used of the Novae, it might perhaps be infeiTed 
that the distinctive appellation of Veteres did not 
come into use till after this accident. 

It also appears from this passage, that there were 
no basilicae at Rome at this period. It was not 
long afterwards, however, namely b. c. 184, that 
the first of these buildings was founded by M. Por- 
cius Cato in his censorship, and called after him 
Basiuca Porcia. In order to procure the requisite 
ground, Cato purchased the houses of Maenius and 
Titius in the Lautumiae, and four tabernae. (Li v. 
xxxix 44.) Hence we may infer that the Lautu- 
miae lay close at the back of the forum ; which also 
appears from the circumstance that Maenius, when 
he sold his house, reserved for himself one of its 
columns, with a balcony on the top, in order that he 
and his posterity might be able to view from it the 
gladiatorial shows on the forum. (Ps. Ascon. ad 
Cic. JDw. in Caecil 16; cf. Schol. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
21.) This column must not be confounded with 
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the monument called the Columna Maenia, which 
stood on tlie forum. The Basilica Porcia must have 
stood close to the curia, since it was destroyed by 
the same fire which consumed the latter, when the 
body of Clodius was burnt in it (Ascon. ad Cic. pro 
Mil. Arg. p. 34, Orell.); but it must have been on 
the eastern side, as objects already described filled 
the space between the curia and the Capitoline hill. 
The Forum Piscatorium stood close behind it, 
since Plautu& describes the unsavouiy odours fiom 
that market as driving away the frequenters of the 
basilica into the forum: — 

" Tum piscatores, qui praelx^nt populo pisces foetidos 
Qui advehuntur quadrupedanti crucianti canterio 
Quorum odos subbasilicanos omnes abigit in forura.** 

{Capt. iv. 2. 33.) 

In the time of Cicero, the tribunes of the people 
held their assemblies in the Basilica Porcia. (Pint. 
Cato Min. 5.) After its destruction by fire at the 
funeral of Clodius it does not appear to have been 
rebuilt; at all events we do not find any further 
mention of it 

The state of the forum at this period is described 
in a remarkable passage of Plautus ; in which, as 
becomes a dramatist, he indicates the different loca- 
lities by the characters of the men who frequented 
them {Cure. iv. 1) : — 

"Qui perjurum convenire volt homlnem mitto in 

comitium ; 
Qui mendacem et gloriosum, apud Cloacinae sacrum 
Ditis damnosos maritos sub basilica qnaerito ; 
Ibidem erunt scorta exoleta, quique stipulari solent ; 
Symbolarum collatores apud Forum Piscarium ; 
In foro infimo boni homines atque dites ambulant , 
In medio propter canalem, ibi ostentatores meri ; 
Confidentes garrulique et malevoli supra lacum. 
Qui alteri de nihilo audacter dicunt contumeliam 
£t qui ipsi sat habent, quod in se possit vei-e dicier. 
Sub Veteribus ibi sunt, qui dant quique accipiunt 

foencre ; 
Pone aedem Castoris ibi sunt, subito quibus credas 

male, 
In Tusco Vico ibi sunt homines, qui ipsi sese ven- 

ditant 
In Velabro vel pistoi'em, vel lanium, vel aruspicem, 
Vel qui ipsi vortant, vel qui aliis ut vorsentur pi-ae- 

beant. 
[Ditis damnosus maritos apud Leucadiam Oppiam]." 

This is such a picture as Greene might have 
drawn of Paul's, or Ben Jonson of Moor Fields. 
The good men walking quietly by themselves in 
tlie obscurest part of the forum, whilst the flash 
gentlemen without a denarius in their purses, are 
strutting (Conspicuously in the middle; the gowmands 
gathering round the fishmarket and clubbing for a 
dinner ; the gentlemen near the Lacus Curtius, a 
regular set of scandal- mongers, so ready to speak ill 
of others, and so wholly unconscious that they live 
in glass-houses themselves ; the peijured witness 
prowling about the comitium, like the man in West- 
minster Hall in former days with a straw in his 
shoe; the tradesman in the Vicus Tuscus, whose 
spirit of trading is so in-bred that he would sell his 
very self ; all these sketches from life present a pic- 
ture of manners in " the gotxi old times " of the 
Roman Republic?, when Cato himself was censor, 
which shows that human nature is very much the 
same thing in all ages and countries. In a to- 
pographical point of view there is little here but 
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That part of the bsmm is mentioned first as beini; 



the Sacnim Clniicinae, the Baailica Porcia, and 
Forum PiBcatciinm, and the Fornm Infimum. Re- 
tuming b; the middle ha names the canaha, and^ 
proceeda down the fi>Tum again on the right, at 
Bonthem aide. In the " maleroli supra lacnm " the 
Lacus Servilios is alluded to at the ti>p of the Vicns 
JuEarina. Then we have the Veteres Tabemae, the 
temple of Castor, the Vitus Tuscns, and Velabram. 
The Basilica Porcia was soon followed bj otliere. 
The next in the order of time was the Basiuca 
FuLViA, founded in the ceneorship of M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, and M. Fnlvius Nobilior. B-o. 179. This 
was also " poet Argentarias Novas " (Ltv. il, 91 ), and 
must therefore have been verj closo to the Basilica 



called BaeiUca Aemilla et Fulvia. (Vat 
g 4, Hijll.) All the subsequEUt embellisi 
t«storations appear, howei'er, to h oo 
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built bf L. Aemilius Paulhis ed 

53. Thisaeems tohavabeen csto al ed 

to hj Cicero (od Att. iv, 16) m passag 

-* if ths punctuation atid fe ec 

is almcet a locus deapsratus^it also appears that 

Paulina was at tbs same time conelructing another 

newsndmagnificenthaulics. Hence a diScnIt; arises 

respecting llw sitnation of the latter, which we are 

unable to aolre, since onlj one Basilic* Padlu ia 

mentioned bj ancient aulborsi and Plutarch (t7a«. 

29) aap expressly that Paulina expended the large 

sum of monej which he had received from Caeear 

as a bribe in building ou the forum, in pkce of the 

Bisilica Fulsia, a new one which btire hie own 

name, (Cf. Appan, S. C. ii, 86.) It is certain al 



p . 303) llial tlie klter was but a poor affiiir in coinpa^ 
risen with the new one hecauaa it was built witli the 
ancient columns. It Is plain that in the worda 
ndul gniliua illo monumeiito, nihil gloriosins " 
Cicero is alluding to the restoration of the ancient 
haailita, since he Roes on to mention il as one which 
used to be extolled bj Atticus, which would n 
have been possible of a n — ' '"' ■ ■ 

ployment of the a ' 
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Tlie third building of (his kind waa the Basilica 
Sbmpronl*, erected hj T. Sempronins Gracchus iu 
his censorship, B.C. 169. For this purpose he piii^ 
chased the hnuse of Sdpio Afiicanus, together with 
some adjoining bntcheis' shope. behind the Tabemae 
Vetei-es, and near the st»tue of Veitumnns, which, as 
we have said, stood near the (onm al the end of ihs 
VlouaTuBcua. (Liv.iliv. 16.) This, therefore, waa 
the first ba«IIcs erected on the S. side of the fonnu. 
IVe hear no further mention of it, and therefore it 
seeme probable that it altogether disappeared, and 

Jugarius was subsequenll; occuptd in the imperial 
times bj tlie Basilica Julia. 

The Lautitmiak, of which we have had occasion 
to apeak when Irealing of the Basilica Porcia, waa 
not merely the name of a distncl near the forum, 
but also of a prison which appears to have been 
constructed during the Kepnhlican period. The 
Lautumiae are first mentioned after the Second 
I'nnic War and il seems very pnihuble, aa Varro 
savs (L L V g 151, MUll.), that the name was 
derned from the pnson at Syracuse ; though we 
can hardly accept hts second suggestion, that the 
etymology is to be traced at Ronie, as well as in 

quimes formerly existed at Ihe spot. The older 
topographere, down to the time of Bunsen, assumed 
that Lsutnmiae was only another appellation for 
the Career Mamertinus, a misconception perhaps 
occasioned by the abruptness with which Varro 
(i. e.) paeses from his account of the Tuilianam to 
that of the Lautumiae. We read of the latter as a 
place for Ihs custody of hostages and prisoners c* 
war in Livy (xiili. 26, xixvii. 3) ; a purpose to 
wliich neither the siie nor the dunecon-like con- 
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■ (Coatrou. 27. p. 31)3, Blpont). 
An importuC mllenlioD in the srranEenieiit of 
th« fbmro, to whU;h wa hive before alluded, viu 
tbe ramovil of the Tbibunai, Fbaetoris from 

br Ihe Iribane L. Scriboniiu Libo, ippercntlj in 
B.O. 149. It now HtMd nsu Ihe Fulol, ■ place 
» ailed from ite being open it the lop like ■ »sll, 
and eonsecTftted in ancient timM eiiher from the 
whetstone of the nngnr Naviiu having been bnried 
ihere, or from ita having b«n struck bj lightning. 
It wai repaired and re-dedicated by Liho; whence it 
wai afWwards called PursiL Liboms, and Pd- 
TBAL ScBiBOdiiBL-M. After this period, ila vicinilj 
to the judgment -B«tt rendered it a nol«d object at 
Roma, and ws find it freqnentlj alluded lo in the 
daaata. (Hor. £>i.i. 19. S, Sai ii. 8. 35 i Cic.ji. 
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that ita name ma; have been afUrwards vlianged lo 
that of " BaMlica Argentaria," perhaps on aowunt 
of the ailveramilha' and bankers^ shops having been 
renwred thither flrom the labemat on the forum. 
That a Basilic Argentaria, about the origin of nhUh 
nobody can give any account, dialed jnal at this 
apot is certain, since it is mentioned b; the A'ofifM, 
in the 8th Be^n, vrhen proceeding from the T^iriim 
of Trajan, M follows: " Coh,irtem eeatam Vigilam, 
Basiiicam Argentariam, Templum Concordiae, Um- 
bilicum Romae," &c The present Salita dt " 



StslL 8, &e.) The Irihonal of the praetor nrbanui 
smma, however, to have remnined on iha comitium. 
Beaides Ihase we also find a Tribunal Aijbeijdm 
mentioned on the fiirnm, which teems to have stood 
near the temple of Castor (Cic p. Sat. IS, n 
Pit. 5. p. CliKBt. S4), and which, it is conjectured, 
waa erected hj the consul M.Aarelius Cotta B.C. 
74. Tbeas liibnnals wsre probably conatructed of 
need, and in sncta a nunnet that thej might be 
remored on occasion, as for Instance, when the whole 
areaof the foramwaa required for gladiatorial showe 
or other purposea of tbe tike kind; at Least it appeara 
that the tribunals were used for the purpose of 
making the fire in tbe coria when the body of do- 
dins waa bornt in it. (Ascon. ad Ck. MiL Arg. 
p. 34.) 

In the year B. c. 12 1 the Tehplk Of CoMCOBii was 
built by Ihe consnl L. Opimius on the Clivns Capt- 
teliniu jnit above the senacnlnm (Varr. L. L. t. 
|156,Umi.); bnc, as we have already had occasion 
to discnss the bisiorj of this temple when treating 
of the Capitol and <^ the aenacnlum, wa need not 
revert to it here. At the same time, or a little 
afterwards, he aleo erected the Basilica Opimia, 
which is menUoned by Varro in cloi^ connection 
.rilh the temple of Concord, and must therelore 
have stood on its northern aide, since on no other 
woold there have been space for it. Of this basilica 
we bear but ver; litlls, and it seams not improbable 
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plot of bniidinga in this qnarter. terminating, ac- 
cording to tbe mrabilia (Uontf. Dior. JiaL p. 293), 
with the temple of Vespasian, which, ai we shall 
see in the seqtiel, stood next to the temple of 
Concord, bore Ihe name of "Insula Argentaria " 
(Becker, Handb. p. 413, seq.). 

In the same year the fbmm was adorned with the 
triumphal anh called Fornix FABiueor Fabianus, 
erected by Q. Fabius Allohmpcna in commemora- 
Allobioges. "' ' 
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preceded by the three arches erected by L. Slcrtinius 
after hia Spanish vii^ories, of ithich two were 
eituated in the Forom Boarium and ime in the 
Oncna Maiimua. (Liv. luiii, 37.) We may 
here remark that fomii ia the clalbical name for 
such ankes ; and that Ihe term arcns, which, how- 
ever, is nsed by Seneca of this very arch (Conit. 
Sap. I), did not come into general use till a late 
period. The uluation of this arch is indicated by 
several passages in Boman aatbOTB. We have 
already cited one from Cicero (_p. Plane. 7), and in 

to tbe forum (that is, of eourse, down the Sacra Via), 
was aecnstomed to bow his bead when passing 
through it (" Ita aibi ipsum magnnm videri Mem- 
* 'imm deacendens caput ad fomicem 
It," de Oral. ii. 66). Its site is still 
more clearly marked by Ihe Psendo-Asconins (_ad 
Cie. Verr. i. 7) aa being dote to the Begia, and by 
Porphyrin (ad Hor. EpiiL i. 19. 8) as near tbe 
Puteal Libonis. 

The few other works about Ihe tbrom dnring the 
remainder of the Bepublicao period weij merely 
reatcntiona or aiteiationa. Sulla when dictator 
seema In have made some changes in the curia 
(Plin. luiv. 12). and in B.C. 51, after its deal ruc- 
tion in the C!<»1Ih>i riots, it was rebuilt by hia soti 
Faastus. (0ion Case. »l. 50.) Caesar, however, 
caused it lo be pnlled down in B. c._45, undi 
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The reconstmclion of the Basilica Fulvia, or rather 
the superreding of it by iba Baeilir^ Paulli, has 
been alreoidy mentioned. 

It now only remains lo notice two other objects 

which cannot he aasiEned to any definite period. 
Theoe were the SciiOLA Xantiia and tbe Jani. 
The fomier, which lay back con^denbly behind tbe 
temple of Saturn and near the top of the Clivns Cajn- 
Iolinu8,ooiieiated of a row of arched chambers, of which 
three are still visible. They appear from inscrip- 
tions to have been the offices of the scribee,eopyisia, 
and prateoiKt of the aediles,and seem to be allnded to 
l^Cicwo. (Wt/y5i.iLT,p.&»(. 12.) Anotlier r.w 
was discoi-ered in I S3^ at the side of the temple of 
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Vespasian and against the wall of the Tabalarinm, 
with a handsome though now ruined portico before 
them, from which there was an entrance into each 
separate chamber. From the fragments of the 
architrave an inscription could still be deciphered 
tiiat it was dedicated to the twelve Dei Gonsentes. 
(Canina, Foro Rom, p. 207, Bullet, d. Inst. 1835.) 
This discovery tallies remarkably with the following 
passage in Varro: " Et quoniam (ut aiunt) Dei 
facientes adjuvant, prius invocabo eos ; nee ut 
Homems et Ennius, Musas, sed xii. deos consentis; 
neque tamen eos urbanos, guorum imagines adfot-um 
mtratae starUf sez mares et feminae totidem, sed 
illos xiL deos, qui mazime agricolarum duces sunt " 
(i2. R. i. 1). We may, however, infer that the in- 
scription was posterior to the time of Varro, pro- 
bably after some restoration of the building; since in 
hisi>e Lingua Latina (viii. § 71) he asks: " Item 
quaerunt, si sit analogia, cur appellant omnes aedes 
Deum Gonsentum et non Deorura Gonsentium?" 
whereas in the inscription in question we find it 
written "Gonsentium." We may further remark 
that the former of these passages would sanction 
the including of the whole Glivus Gapitolinus under 
the appellation of ** forum." 

With respect to the Jani on the fonim, it seems 
rather problematical whether there were three of 
them. There appear to have been two Jani before 
the Basilica Paulli, to which the money-lenders 
chiefly resorted. (Schol. ad Hor. Ep. i. 1. 54.) But 
when Horace (SoL ii 3. 18) says — 

" —~ postquam omnia res mea Janum 
Ad medium fracta est," 

he probably means, as we said before, the middle 
of the sti-eet, and not a Junus which lay between 
two others, as Becker thinks must necessarily follow 
from the use of the word medxus. (^Handb. p. 327, 
note.) 

The Forum under the Empire. — The import- 
ant alterations made by Julius Gaesar in the dis- 
position of the forum were the foundation of its 
subsequent appearance under the Empire. These 
changes were not mere caprices, but adaptations 
suited to the altered state of political society and 
to Gaesar*s own political views. But the dagger 
of the assassin terminated his life before they could 
be carried out, and most of them were left to be 
completed by his successor Augustus. One of the 
most important of these designs of Gaesar's was the 
building of a new curia or senate-house, which was 
to bear his name. Such a building would be the 
badge of the senate's servitude and the symbol of 
his own despotic power. The former senate-house 
had been erected by one of the kings ; the new one 
would be the gift of the firet of the emperors. We 
have mentioned the destruction of the old curia by 
fire in the time of Sulla, and the rebuilding of it by 
his son Faustus; which structure Gaesar caused to 
be pulled down under a pretence, never executed, of 
erecting on its site a temple of Felicitas. 

The curia founded by Pompey near his theatre in 
the Gampus Martins — the building in which Gaesar 
was assassinated — seems to have been that com- 
monly in use ; and Ovid {Met. xv. 801 ), in describing 
that event, calls it simply Guria;— 

** neqne enim locus nllus in nrbe 

Ad facinus diramque placet, nisi Guria, caedem." 

We may suppose that when Gaesar attained to 
supreme power he was not well pleased to see the 
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meetings of the senate held in a building dedicated 
by his great rival. 

A new curia was voted a little before Gaesar'* 
death, but he did not live to found if; and the 
Monumenium Ancyranum shows that it was both 
begun and completed by Octavianus. 

Respecting the site of the Guria Julia the most 
discordant opinions have prevailed. Yet if we ac- 
cept the informatioii of two writers who could not 
have been mistaken on such a subject, its position is 
not difficult to find. We learn from Pliny that it 
was erected on the comitium : '* Idem (Augustus) 
in Guria quoque quam in Gomitio consecrabaf, 
duas tabulas impressit parieti " (xxxv. 10^ ; and 
this site is confirmed by Dion Gassius: to fiou- 
\€X)ri}piov rh ^lovKioVf iir^ cUnov ic\i}64v irapii r^ 
KofiiTlcp dfvofxaofityqt wKoB6fiovv, Sxnrtp h^^itrro 
(xlvii. 19). It is impossible to find any other spot for 
it on the comitium than that where the old curia 
stood. Besides the author last quoted expressly in- 
forms us that in consequence of some prodigies that 
occurred in the year before Gaesar's murder it had 
been resolved to rebuild the Guria Host ilia (koI iih. 
rovTO r6 re $ovK«uHtpiov rb 'OoriXiov hyouco- 
bofOfBriycu ^^<l>l<r$ri, lb. xlv. 17.) At the time 
when this decree was made Gaesar was himself pon- 
tifex maximus ; it would have been a flagrant Ireach 
of religion to neglect a solemn vow of this description ; 
and we cannot therefore accept Becker's assertion 
that this vow was never accomplished. {Handb. 
p. 331, note 608.) We cannot doubt that the 
curia erected by Augustus was in pursuance of 
this decree, for Gaesar did not live even to begin it 
(" Guriam et continens ei Ghalcidicum — feci," Mon, 
Ancyr)\ but though the senate-house was rebuilt, it 
was no longer named Hostilia, but, after its new 
founder, Julia. Now what has Becker got to oppose 
to all this weight of testimony? Solely a passage in 
Gellius, — which, however, he misapprehends, — in 
which it is said, on the authority of Varro, that the 
new curia bad to be inaugurated, which would not 
have been the case had it stood on the ancient spot 
(" Tum adscripsit (Varro) de locis in quibus senatus 
consullum fieri jure poaset, docuitque confirmavitque, 
nisi in loco per augures constituto, quod templum 
appellaretur, senatusconsultum factum esset, justum 
id non fuisse. Propterea et in Guria Hostilia et in 
Pompeia, et post w Jfi/w, cum profana ea loca fuis- 
seiit, templa esse per augures constituta," xiv. 7. § 7.) 
But Becker has here taken only a half view of these 
augural rites. As a temple could not be built without 
being first inaugurated, so neither could it be pulled 
down without being first exaugurated. This is evident 
from the accounts of the exauguration of the fanes in 
order to make room for the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. (" Et, ut libera a caeteris religioiiibus area 
esset tot« Jovis templique ejus, quod inaedificaretur, 
exaugurare fana sacellaque statuit, quae aliquot ibi 
a Tatio rege, consecreta inaugurataque postea fiie- 
rant," Liv. i. 55, cf. v. 54; Dion. Halic. iii. 69.) 
When Gaesar, therefore, pulled down the curia of 
Faustus he first had it exaugurated, by which the 
site again became a locus profanus, and would of 
course require a fresh inauguration when a new 
temple was erected upon it. The curia m use m 
the time of Propertius (iv. 1. 11) must have been 
the Guria Julia; and the following lines seem to show 
that it had risen on the site of the ancient one:— 



» Guria praetexto quae nunc nitet alta Senatu 
Pellitos habuit, ruatica corda, Patres. 
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THE FORUM BOMAITUM UNDER THE EMPIRE, AND THE lAlPEBIAL FORA. 



A. Templum Divi Tri^ani 

B. Basilica Ulpia, 

C. Foram Trajani. 

D. Forum Aueusti. 
B. Forum JulTum. 

F. Forum Transitorlum. 
O. Templum Pacts. ■ 
H. Basilica Constantint. 
i. Tabularium. 



K. Templum Vespasian! 

et Titi. 
L. Templum Conrordiae. 
M. Curia or Senatus. 
N. Basilica Aemilia sea 

Paulli. 
P. Templum Antonini et 

Faustinas. 
Q. Aedcs Divi Juli 
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R. Aedes Vestae. 
S. Aede« Castoris. 
T. Basilica Julia. 
U. Graecostasis. 
V. Templum Saturni. 

a. Columna Trajani. 

b. Equus Trtgani. 

c. Bquus Caesaris. 

d. Career Mamertinus. 



Areas Severl. 
Templum Jant. 

«. Aedes Penatium. 
. Columna Pliocae. 
Equus Domitiani. 
Rostra Julia. 
Fornix Fabii. 
m. Scliola Xantha. 
H H, CI It US CapitolinuB 
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A farther confirmation that the new curia stood 
on the ancient spot is found in the fact that down to 
the latest period of the Empire that spot continued to 
be the site of the senate-house. The last time that 
mention is made of the Curia Julia is in the reign of 
Oahgnla Q^ Gonsensit (senatus) ut consules non in 
Ouiia, quia Julia vocabatur, sed in CapitoUum con- 
vocarent," Suet. Col. 60); and as we know that the 
curia was rebuilt by Domitian, the Julia must have 
been burnt down either in the fire of Nero, or more 
probably in that which occurred under Titus. It is 
not likelj, as Becker supposes {Handb. p. 347), that 
Vespasian and Titus would have suffered an old 
and important building like the curia to lie in 
ashes whilst they were erecting their new amphi- 
theatre and baths. The new structure of Domitian, 
called Senatue in the later Latin (" Senatum dici et 
pro loco et pro hominibus," Gell. xviii. 7, 5), is men- 
tioned by several authorities (Hieronym. an. 92. i. 
p. 443, ed. Bone; Gassiod. Chron. ii. p. 197; CcUal 
Imp. Viemn. p. 243.) The phice of this senatus 
is ascertained from its being close to the little temple 
of Janus Geminus, the index belli pacisque (Ix** 
8^ Thy tftihv (d *loafhs) iy rp iryof^ vp6 rod 
fiovXivTiipioVf Procop. B. G. i. 25); and hence from 
its proximity to Numa's sacellum it was sometimes 
called '* Guria Porapiliana" (Vopisc. Anrel. 41, 
TadL 3.) The same situation is confirmed by other 
writers. Thus Dion Gassius mentions that Didius 
Juliauus, when he first entered the curia as emperor, 
sacrificed to the Janus which stood before the doors 
(Ixxiii. 13). In the same manner we find it men- 
tioned in the Notitia in the viiith Region. That it 
occupied the site of the ancient church of S. Mar- 
tina^ subsequently dedicated to and now known as 
S, LucOj close to the arch of Severus, appeai-s from 
an inscription (Gruter, clxx. 5) which formerly 
existed in the Ambo, or hemicycle, of S. Martina^ 
showing that this hemicycle, which was afterwards 
built into the church, originally formed the Secre- 
tarium Senatus (Urlichs, Rom, Top. p. 37, seq.; 
Preller, Regionenj p. 142.) The Janus temple 
seems to have been known in the middle ages un- 
der the appellation of templum fatakf by which it is 
mentioned in the MirahiUa Urhis. (" Juxta eum 
templum fatale in S. Martina, juxta quod est tem- 
plum refugii, i. e., S. Adrianus," Ih.) In the same 
neighbourhood was a place called in the later ages 
^'Ad Palmam," which also connects the senatus 
with this spot, as being both near to that place and 
to the Arcus Severi. Thus Ammianus : " Deinde 
ingressus urbem Theodoricus, venit ad Senatum, et 
ad Palmam populo alloquutus," &c (Exc&rpt. de 
Odo. 66.) And in the Acta SS.^ Mai. vii. p. 12: 
" Ligaverunt ei manus a tergo et decolUverunt extra 
CapitoUum et extrahentes jactaverunt eum juxta 
arcum triumphi ad Palmam." (cf. Anastas. V. Sist. c. 
45.) The appellation " ad Palmam '* was derived 
from a statue of Claudius II. clothed in the tunica 
palmata, which stood here : " lUi totius orbis judicio 
in RoBtris posita est columna cum palmata statua 
superfixa." (Treb. Pollio, CUmd. c. 2.) 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that the curia or 
senatus built by Domitian was near the arch of 
Severus; which is indeed admitted by Becker him- 
self {Handb. p. 355). But, from his having taken 
a wrong view of the situation of the comitium, he 
is compelled to maintain that this was altogether a 
new site for it; and hence his curia undergoes no 
fewer than three changes of situation, receiving a 
new one almost every time that it was rebuilt, 
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namely, first, on the N. side of his comitium, 
secondly on the S. side, and thirdly near the 
Arcus Severi, for which li6t site the evidence is 
too overwhelming to be rejected. We trust that 
our view is more consistent, in which the senate- 
house, as was most probable, appears to have always 
retained its original position. And this result we 
take to be no slight confirmation of the coiTectness 
of the site which we have assigned to the comitium. 
In their multitudinous variations, Bansen and Becker 
are sore puzzled to find a place for their second 
curia — the Julia — on their comitium, to which the 
passages before cited from Pliny and Dion inevi- 
tably fix them. Bnnsen's strange notions have been 
sufficiently refuted by Becker (ffandb. p. 333), and 
we need not therefore examine them here. But 
though Becker has succeeded in overthrowing the 
hypothesis of his pi'edecessor, he has not been able 
to establish one of his own in its place. In fact he 
gives it up. Thus he says (]>. 335) that, in the 
absence of all adequate authority, he will not ven- 
ture to fix the site of the curia ; yet he thinks it 
probable that it may have stood where the three 
columns are ; or if that will not answer, then it 
must be placed on the (his) Vulcanal. But his 
complaint of the want of authorities is unfounded. 
If he had correctly interpreted them, and placed the 
comitium in its right situation, and if he had given 
due credit to an author like Dion Cassias when he 
says (/.c.) that it was determined to rebuild the Cu- 
ria Hostilia, he had not needed to go about seeking 
for impossible places on which to put his Curia Juha. 
There are three other objects near the forum into 
which, from their close connection with the Basihca 
Julia, we must inquire at the same time. These are 
the Chalcidicuh, the Imperial Graecostasis, 
and a Temple of Minebya. We have already seen 
that the first of these buildings is recorded in the Jfo- 
nvmentum Ancyrantan as erected by Augustus ad- 
joining the curia ; and the same edifice is also 
mentioned by Dion Gassius among the works of 
Augustus: r6 re *A$^vaioy ko) t^ XaXKiHtKhy 
wvoyuafffiivov^ koX rh $ov\«irHipiov^ rb *lovki€ioVf rh 
iirl rov jrarphs airrov rtfi'p yfv6fjif9'ov, KoBitpwrev 
(li. 22). But r^arding what manner of thing the 
Chalcidicum was, there is a great diversity of 
opinion. It is one of those names which have never 
been sufficiently explained ; but it was perhaps a 
sort of portico, or covered walk (deambulatorium), 
annexed to the curia. Bunsen, as we have men- 
tioned when treating of the temple of Castor in the 
preceding section, considers the Athenaeum and 
Chalcidicum to have been identical; and as the 
Notitia mentions an Atrium Minervae in the 8th 
Region, and as a Minerva Chalcidica is recorded 
among the buildings of Domitian, he assumes that 
these were the same, and that the unlucky ruin of 
the three columns, which has been so transmuted by 
the topographers, belonged to it. In all which we 
can only wonder at the uncritical spirit that could 
have suggested such an idea ; for in the first place 
the Momimentum Ancyranum very distinctly sepa- 
rates the aedes Minervae, built by Augustus, from 
the Chalcidicum, by mentioning it at a distance of 
five lines apart; secondly, the aedes Minervae is 
represented to be on the Aventine, where we find 
one mentioned in the Notitia (cf. Ov. Fast. vi. 728 ; 
Festus, V. QfiinquairuSj p. 257, Miill.), and conse- 
quently a long way from the curia and its ad- 
joining Chalcidicum ; thirdly, they are also men- 
tioned separately by Dion Gassius in the passage 
3 
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uetore cited, whose text is not to be capricionslj 
meddled with by reading, t6 re ^AOiiyeuoy'rh xai 
XaXKiSucbv dtuofxaa-fifvop^ in order to prop a theory 
which cannot support itself. We need not, there- 
tore, enter farther into this view. That of Becker 
(^Handb. p. 335) seems probable enough, that the 
Chalcidicum usurped the place of the senaculum ot 
the curia, though we should be more inclined to 
Bay that of the Graecostasis, as the position of the 
latter seems at all events to have been shifted about 
this period. We learn from Pliny (xzxiii. 6) 
that in his time it no longer stood " supra Comi- 
tium." Yet such a place seems to have existed to 
the latest period, and is mentioned in the NotUia 
(Begio viii.) under the altered name of Graeco- 
stadium, close to the Basilica Julia, though the 
MSS. vary with regard to the |M»ition. It bad 
probably, therefore, been removed before the time of 
Pliuy to the south side of the forum, and perhaps 
at the time when the new curia and Chalcidicum 
were built. If this was so, it would tend to prove 
that the comitium did not extend across the whole 
breadth of the forum. The Atrium Minervae of 
the Natitia must have been of a later period. 

Another change in the disposition of the forum, 
with reference to the politics of the times, which 
was actually carried out by Caesar in his lifetime, 
was the removal of the ancient rostra. The co- 
mitium, which may be called the aristocratic part 
of the forum, had become in a great measure de- 
serted. The popular business was now transacted 
at the lower end of the forum; and Caesar, who 
courted the mob, encouraged this arrangement. The 
steps of the temple of Castor had been converted 
into a sort of extempore rostra, whence the dema- 
gogues harangued the people, and Caesar himself 
had sometimes held forth from tliem. (Dion Cass, 
xzxviii. 6 ; cf. Cic.p.Sest 15 ; App. B. C, iii. 41.) 
Dion Cassias expressly mentions that the Rostra 
were changed by Caesar (xliii. 49). The change 
b also mentioned by Asconius : ^ Erant enim tunc 
rostra non eo loco quo nunc sunt, sed ad Comitium 
prope juncta Curiae" {ad Cic, Mil. 5), where, by 
this absolute and unqualified mention of the curia, 
he must of course have meant the curia existing in 
his time, which was the Julia; and this shows that 
it stood on the ancient site of the Hostilia. Another 
proof that the rostra were moved in Caesar's life- 
time may be derived from Livy {Ej^. cxvi.) : 
'^ Caesaris corpus a plebe ante Rostra crematum 
est." For, as Appian (B. C. ii. 148) indicates the 
place in another manner, and says that the burning 
of the body took place before the Regia, it is plain 
that the rostra mentioned in the Fpit<mie just cited 
must have been very near the Regia. But we have 
seen that the ancient rostra were on the comitium, 
at the other end of the forum. There are other 
passages from which we may arrive at the exact 
situation of the new rostra. Thus Suetonius, in 
his account of the funeral of Augustus, says that a 
panegyric was pronounced upon him by Drusus from 
the rostra under the Tabernae Veteres (" pro Rustris 
sub Veteribus," Aug. 100 ; cf. Dion Cass. Ivi. 34). 
It should be stated, however, that the common 
reading of this passage is '' pro Rostris veteribus," 
that is, from the old rostra on the comitium; and 
we shall see further on that the old rostra appear 
to have existed after the erection of the new. It is 
not, however, probable that they would be used on 
tliis occasion, even if they were ever used at all ; 
and we see from Dion Cassius's account of the 
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funeral of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, that 
Drusus also on that occasion pronounced a pane- 
gyric from the new rostra, or those commonly used, 
as we must conclude from Dion's mentioning then*, 
without any distinctive epithet (iirl rod jS^/uoros). 
Canina (Foro Rom. p. 129) adopted the common 
reading, with the omission of sub^ because he ima- 
gined that " sub Veteribus " must mean " under 
some old building," instead of its being a designation 
for the S. side of the forum. And Cicero, when 
pronouncing one of bis invectives against Antony 
from the rostra, bids his audience look to the left 
at the gilt equestrian statue of Antony, which, as 
appears from what Cicero says a little further on, 
stood before the temple of Castor. {Phil. vi. 5.) 
From a comparison of all these passages we may 
state with precision that the new rostra were esta- 
blished* by Caesar on the S£. side of the forum, 
between the temple of Castor and the Regia, a spot 
which, as we have said, had previously become the 
regular place for the contiones. But, as this spot was 
on Becker's comitium, — his lower end of the forum 
being our upper end, — he could not of course admit 
that this was the place on which the new rostra 
were erected, and he is therefore obliged to place 
them a great deal higher up towards the Capitol, 
and to the W. of the temple of Castor. As, how- 
ever, in questions of this sort, one error always 
begets another, he is thus puzzled to account for the 
circumstance how Cicero, speaking from these 
rostra, could allude to the statue of Antony as 
being on his left {Handb. p. 337); and, in order to 
avoid this contradiction, asserts that Dion Cas- 
eins was mistaken, in saying that the rostra were 
removed in Caesar's h'fetime. It must be the old 
rostra, those on the (his) comitium, before which 
Caesar's body was burnt, and then everything goes 
right. Unfortunately, however, the testimony of 
Dion is confirmed by the expressive silence of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum, That record, in 
which Augustus so ostentatiously recites his build- 
ings, his repairs, and his alterations, says not a 
word about the rostxa. We have seen a little while 
ago that Becker contradicts Dion respecting the 
Curia Julia, and now he contradicts both that author 
and the Monumentum Ancyranum^ and solely be- 
cause he has adopted a wrong site for his comitium. 
How shall we characterise a topogmphical system 
which at every turn comes into collision with the 
best authorities ? On the other hand, if there is 
any truth in the system we have adopted, all the 
merit we can claim for it is derived from paying 
due respect to these authorities, and implicitly fol- 
lowing what they say, without presuming to set our 
own opinion above their teaching. Before we quit this 
subject it may be as well to say that^ though these 
new rostra of Caesar's became the ordinary sitg- 
gestumy or platform, for the orators, yet the old ones 
do not appear to have been demolished. We have 
before seen, from a passage in Trebellius Pollio, that 
the old rostra ad Palmam^ or near the arch of 
Severus, existed in the time of Claudius II. ; and 
the Notitia and Curiosum expressly mention three 
rostra on the forum. 

In a bas-relief on the arch of Constantine Canina 
has correctly recognised a representation of this part 
of the forum, with the buildings on the Clivus 
Capitolinus. Constantine is seen addressing the 
people from a raised platform or suggestum^ provided 
with a balustrade, which is undoubtedly intended 
for the ancient rostra. Canina is further of opinion 
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that Rn elevated terrace, presenting the segment of 
a circle, which was excavated at this part of the 
fonim some years ago, is the actual rostra (^Indi- 
cazione, p. 270, ed. 1850, and his Dissertation " Sui 
Rostri del Foro Romano^ in the AtH delV Acca- 
demia Rom, di Archeologia, viii. p. 107, seq. ; cf. 
Becker, Handbfich^ p. 359). It seems also to have 
been here that Aagastos received the homage of 
Tiberins, when the latter was celebrating his German 
triumph: **Ac priusquam in Capitolium flecteret, 
descendit e curm, seque praesidenti patri ad genua 
submisit." (Suet. Tib. 20.) The scene is represented 
on the large Vienna Cameo. (Eckhel, Pierres gra- 
veeSf I ; Mongez, Iconogr. Bom. 19, vol. ii. p. 62.) 
If these inferences are just the ancient rostra would 
appear to have been used occasionally after the ei-ec- 
tion of the new ones. 

The Statues of Sulla and Pompey, of which 
the former appears to have been a gilt equestrian one, 
were re-erected near the new rostra, as they had for- 
merly stood by the old ones. After the battle of Phar- 
salus they were both removed, but Caesar replaced 
them. Besides these thera were two Statues of 
Caesar, and an equestrian Statue of Octaviak. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 18, xliii. 49, xliv. 4 ; Suet. Caes. 
75; App.Aai. 97.) 

Caesar also began Uie large basilica on the S. side 
of the forum. Called after him the Basilica Jitlia; 
but, like most of his other works, he left it to be 
finished by Augustus (" Forum Julium et Basilicam 
quae fuit inter aedem Castoris et aedem Batumi, 
coepta profligataque opera k patre meo perfeci," Afon. 
Anct/r,). Its situation is here so accurately fixed 
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that it cannot possibly be mistaken, namely, between 
the temple of Saturn, which, as we have seen, stood 
at the head of the forum, and the temple of Castor, 
which lay near that of Vesta; and the Notitia indi- 
cates the same position ; so that it must have been 
situated between the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus 
Tuscus. It has been seen before that this was the 
site of the ancient Basilica Sempronia, a building of 
which we hear no more during the imperial times ; 
whence it seems probable that it was either pulled 
down by Caesar in order to erect his new basilica 
npon the site, or that it had previously gone to ruin. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that, in the exca- 
vations made in 1780, it was ascertained that the 
basilica was erected upon another ancient foundation, 
which Canina erroneously supposes to have been that 
of the comitium. (Fredenheim,^ a^o«^ d'une D4c(m- 
vertefaite dans le Forum Romain, Strasbourg, 1796; 
Fea, Varietal di Notizie e della Basilica Giulia ed 
alcuni Siti del Foro Bomano, ap. Canina, Foro Bo- 
mono, p. 118.) In some excavations made in 1835 
near the column of Phocas, another proof of the site 
of the basilica was discovered. It was the following 
fi-agment of an inscription, which taken by itself 
seems too mangled and imperfect to prove anything : 

... A ... ASIIJGA . . . ER REPARATAE . . . SET 

ADiBCiT. It was recollected, however, that this 
must be the fh^^ent of an inscription discovered 
in the 16th century at this spot, which is recorded 
by Gmter (clxxj. 7) and by Panvinius in his De- 
scripiio Urbis Bomae (Graevins, iii. p. 300). The 
two inscriptions, when put in juxta-p«iiiition, appear 
as follows : — 



A . . 

A8IIJCA 

EU 

REPARATAE . . . 

. . . . SET ADIECIT 



thns leaving no doubt that they were the same. 
(^Btdlettino delV Inst. Marzo^ 1835) Panvinius, 
whose work was written in 1558, as appears from 
the dedicatory epistle, says that the inscription was 
found " paiilo ante in foro Romano prope columnam," 
that is, the column of Phocas. The basis on which 
it stood must therefore have been again covered with 
rubbish, till the inscription was re-discovered in its 
more imperfect form after a lapse of nearly three 
centuries. Anulinus and Fronto were consuls A- d. 
199, and consequently in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, when the basilica appears to have been 
repaired. 

Altogether, therefore, the site of the basilica may 
be considered as better ascertained than these of 
most of the imperfect monuments. It must have 
been bounded on the E. and W., like tlie basilica 
Sempronia, by the Vicus Tuscus and the Vicus 
Jugarius. It appears from the Morwmentum Ancy- 
ranum that the original building, begun by Caesar, 
and completed by Augustus, was burnt down during 
the reign of the latter, and again rebuilt by him on 
a larger scale, with the design that it should be 
dedicated in the names of his gi'andsons Caius and 
Lucius (** Et eandem basilicam consumptam incendio 
ampliato ejus solo sub titulo nominis filiorum 



OABINIUS VETTIUS 
PROBIANUS . y. C. PRAEF. VRB 
STATUAM QVAE BASILICAS 
lYUAE A SE NOVITER 
REPARATAE . ORNAMENTO 

ESSET ADIECIT 
DEDIC . XV. KAL . FEBRVAKI 

PVBUOORVM 

CORNELIO ANNYLINO II 
ET. AYFID . FRONTONS 



COS. 



[meorum] inchoavi et, si vivus non perfecissem, 
perfici ab heredibus [meis jussi]." But, from a 
supplement of the same inscription recently disco^ 
vered, it appears that Augustus lived to complete 
the work ('* Opera fecit nova — forum Augustum, Ba- 
silicam Juliam," etc. ; Franz, in Gerhard's Archdolog. 
Zeit. No. ii. 1 843). Nevertheless it seems to have 
anciently borne the names of his grandsons .* '' Quae- 
dam etiam opera sub nomine alieno, nepotum scilicet 
et uxoris sororisque fecit: ut porticuin basilicamque 
Lucii et Caii, &c.'* (Suet. Aug. 29). The addition 
which Augustus mentions having made to the 
building ('' ampliato ejus solo '*) may probably have 
been the portico here mentioned. In A. d. 282 
it was again destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by 
Diocletian (^CataL Imp. Vienn. p. 247, Rone.) 

The Basilica Julia was chiefly used for the sittings 
of law-courts, and especially for the causae centum- 
virales (Plin. Epist. v. 21, ii. 14.) Its immense size 
maybe inferred from another passage in Pliny (vi. 33), 
from which we learn that 180 judices, divided into 
4 concilia, or courts, with 4 separate tribunals, and 
numerous benches of advocates, besides a large con- 
course of spectators, both men and women,were accus- 
tomed to assemble here. The 4 tribunals are also 
mentioned by Quintilian (/n. Or. xii. 5, 6). 
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The iiineral of Caesar was also that of the Repablic. 
After his death and apotheosis, first an Altar and 
then an Abdes Divi Julia were erected to him, on 
the spot where his body had been burnt {$w^v riya 
ivT^ T^s irvpas x^P^V i^pv<jrdfi«yoif Dion Cass. zliv. 
51 ; Kai rtp^6i' oi (v re 17 ayop^ Kai iv r^ r6xtf> 
iv f ixdKavTO 'wpoKarf€dK\oyTOy Id. xlvii. 18; 
"Aedem Divi Juli — feci," Mon. Ancyr,) We also find 
mention of a column of Numidian marble nearly 
20 feet high, erected to him on the fonim by the 
people, with this inscription: ** Parenti Patriae," 
(Suet. Caes. 88.) This, however, seems to have been 
the same monument sometimes called ara ; for 
Saetonins goes on to say that the people continued 
for a long while to offer sacrifice and make vows at 
it (" Apod eandem longo tempore sacrificare, vota 
snscipere, controversias quasdam interposito per 
Caesarem jorejorando dlstrahere perseTeravit**). This 
ara or coburma was afterwards overthrown by 
DolabelU (Cic. PMl i. 2, adAU. sir. 1 5). We have 
before seen that Caesar's body was burnt on the 
forum, before the Begia and the new rostra which he 
had erected, and we must therefore conclude that 
this was the spot where the altar was set up by the 
people, and subsequently the temple by Augustus. 
But this has been the subject of a warm controversy. 
Bunsen placed the temple on the Velian ridge, so 
that its front adjoined the Sacra Via where it crosses 
the eastern boundary of the forum, whilst Becker 
(^Handb. p. 336) placed it on the forum itself, so that 
its back adjoined the same road. The authorities 
are certainly in favour of the latter view; and the 
difficulties raised by Urhchs (Rom. Top. p. 21, seq.). 
who rame to the rescue of Bunsen's theory, arise 
from the mistake shared alike by all the disputants, 
that this end of the forum was the comitium. 
Urlichs might have seen that this was not so from a 
passage he himself quotes (]>. 22) from the Fasti 
Anutemini^ XV. KcU. Sept., showing that the temple 
stood on the forum (*^DivoJulioad Forum*"). He seeks, 
however, to get rid of that passage by an unfortunate 
appeal to the Schol. Cruq. ad Hot. 5. i. 6. 35, in order 
to show tliat after the time of Caesar there was no 
longer any distinction made between the forum and 
comitium, since the puteal is there named as being 
on the forum, instead of on the comitium as Urlichs 
thinks it should be. But this is only trying to 
support one error by another, since we have already 
shown that the puteal really was on the forum and 
not on the comitium. We need not therefore meddle 
with this controversy, which concerns only those 
who have taken a wrong view of the comitium. 

We will, however, remark that the passage ad- 
duced by Becker in his Ant\Dort^ P* 41, from the 
Scholiast on Persius (iv. 49), where the puteal is 
mentioned as ^' in porticu Julia ad Fabianum ar- 
cum," confirms the sites of these places : from which 
passage we also learn that the temple had a portico. 
Vitruvius says (iii. 3) that the temple, which must 
have been a small one, was of the order called 
per^terot pycnostyloSy that is, having columns all 
round it, at a distance of one diameter and a half of 
a column from one another. It must have been 
raised on a lofty base or substruction, with its front 
towards the Capitol, as we see from the following 
lines of Ovid {Met. zv. 841): — 

nt semper Capitolia nostra forumqne 
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following verses of the same poet (fx Fon£. ii. 
285): — 

" Fratribns assimilis, quos proxima templa 
tenentes 
Divus ab excelsa Julius aede videt** 

This substruction, or Kptitris, as it is called by 
Dion, served, as we have seen, for a third rostra 
and, after the battle of Actium, was adorned by 
Augustus with the beaks of the captured Egyptian 
ships, from which time it was called Rostba Julla. 
(Dion Cass. li. 19.) 

Such were the alterations made by Julius Caesar 
in the forum, and by Augustus in honour of his 
adoptive father. The hitter also made a few other 
additions. He erected at the head of the forum, un- 
der the temple of Saturn, the Miliarium Aursum, 
which we have before had occasion to mention. 
(Dion Cass. Ut. 8 ; Suet OOo, 6; Tac. IT. i. 27.) 
It was in shape like a common milestone, but seems 
to have been of bronze gilL Its use is not very 
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Divus ab ezcelsa prospectet Julius aede.** 

The same circumstance, as well as i^s close prox- 
imity to the temple of Castor, are indicated in the 
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clear, as the milestones along the various roads de- 
noted the distances from the gates. But when we 
recollect that Augustus included a great extent of 
new streets in his Begimis, it seems not improbable 
that it was intended as a measure of distances 
within the city: and indeed we find that it was 
made the starting point in the survey of the city 
under Vespasian. (Plin. iii. 9.) Hence it might 
be regarded, as Plutarch says (^Galb. 24), the 
common centre at which all the roads of Italy ter- 
minated. The Umbiucus Romab which Becker 
confounds with it (p. 344) appears to have been a 
different thing, as the NotUia mentions both of them 
separately under Regio viii. The piece of column 
excavated near the arch of Severus must have be- 
longed to this umbilicus, or to some other monu- 
ment, not to the miliarium, which appears from the 
NotUia and Curiowm to have retained till a late 
period its original position near the temple of Saturn 
at the head of the forum. 

We also read of a Fornix Auousn or triumphal 
arch erected on the forum in honour of Augustus, 
but its position is nowhere accurately defined; though 
from some Scholia on Virgil {Aen. viii. r. 606) 
edited by Mai, it is supposed to have been near 
the temple of Julius (Cauina, Foro Mom. p. 139 
note.) 
6 
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The Abgus TiBSRn, another triamphal arch, 
dedicated to Tiberias, was erected, at the foot of the 
Ciiros Capitolinus near the temple of Saturn, in 
commemoration of the recovery of the Soman stand- 
ards lost with the army of Varus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.) 
Tiberius also restored the temple of Castor .in the 
name of himself and of his brother Drnsus, as well 
as the temple of Concord, as we have before had oc- 
casion to remark. 

Under the following emperors down to the time of 
Domitian we do not read of many alterations on the 
forum. The fire of Nero seems to have chiefly de- 
stroyed its lower part, where the temple of Vesta 
and the Regia lay ; the upper portion and the Capitol 
appear to have escaped. The Curia Julia was 
probably burnt down in the fire which occurred in 
the reign of Titus; at all events it was certainly re- 
built by Domitian. The celebrated Statue of Vic- 
lx>BT, consecrated in the curia by Augustus, appears, 
however, to have escaped, since Dion Cassius ex- 
pressly says that it existed in his time, and we find 
It mentioned even later. (Suet. Aug, 100; Dion 
Cass. 11. 22 ; Herodian, v. 6.) It was this statue, 
or more correctly perhaps the altar which stood be- 
fore it, that occasioned so warm a contention between 
the Christian and heathen parties in the senate in 
the time (^ Theodosius and Valentinian II., the 
fonner being led by Ambrosius, the latter by Sym- 
machus, the praefectus urbi. (Symmach. Epiat. x. 
61 ; cf. Ambros. Epist ad calcem Symm, ei. Par. 
I. p. 740, ii. pp. 473, 482; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vol. iii. p. 409, seq., ed. Smith.) Ambrose is 
ssud to have obtained its removal; though this, 
perhaps, relates only to the altar, since the statue 
is mentioned by Claudian as still existing in the 
time of Honorius. (^De VI. Cons. Hon. v. 597): — 

" Adfuit ipsa suis ales Victoria templis 
Romanae tutela togae: quae divite penna 
Patricii reverenda fovet sacraria coetus." 

Domitian had a peculiar predilection for two 
deities, Janus and Minerva. He erected so many 
archways all over the city that an ancient pasquin- 
ade, in the form of a Greek pun, was found in- 
scribed upon one of them: " Jauos arcusque cum 
quadrigis et insignibus triumphorum per Regiones 
urbis tantos ac tot extruxit ut cuidam Graece in- 
scriptum sit, itpKu." (Suet. Dom. 13: cf. Dion 
Cass. Ivii. 1.) Among other temples of Minerva 
he is said by some authorities to have erected one 
on the forum between those of Vesta and Castor. 
(Becker, Handb. p. 356.) But there seems to have 
been hardly room for one at this spot; and, as we 
have before remarked, the iVb^i^ta does not mention 
it. Domitian also built, in honour of his father 
and brother, the Temple of Vespasian and 
Titus, next to the temple of Concord. The three 
columns on the Clivus Capitolinus most probably 
belong to it. The opinion that the eight Ionic 
columns are remains of this temple has been already 
discussed. 

Such was the state of the forum when the colossal 
equestrian Statue of Domitian was erected on it 
neai' the Lacus Curtius. Statius (Silvae i. 1) has 
written a small poem on this statue, and his descrip- 
tion of it affords many interesting topographical 
particulars, which fully confirm what has been 
already said respecting the arrangement of the 
forum : — 

" Quae snperimposito mules geminata oolosso 
Scat Latium compleza forum? coelone peractum 
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Fluxit opus? Siculis an conformata camiuis 
Effigies, lassnm Steropem Brontemque reliquit? 

• • • • • 
Par open sedes. Hinc obvia limina pandit, 
Qui fessus bellis, adscitae munere prolis, 
Primus iter nostris ostendit in aethera divis. 

• • • • • 
At laterum passus hinc Julia tecta tuentnr 
Illinc belligeri sublimis regia Paulli. 

Terga pater blandoque videt Concordia vultu. 
Ipse antem puro celsum caput aere septus 
Templa superfulges, et prospectare videris 
An nova contemptis surgant palatia flammis 
Pulcrius; an tacita vigilet face Trolcus ignis 
Atque exploratas jam laudet Vesta ministras," &c. 

The statue, therefore, must have faced the east, 
with the head slightly incUned to the right, so as to 
behold the temple of Vesta and the Palatine. Di- 
rectly in front of it rose the temple of Divus Julius ; 
on the right was the Basilica Julia, on the left the 
Basilica Aemilia; whilst behind, in close juxta- 
position, were the temples of Concord and of Vespa- 
sian and Titus. The site of the statue near the 
Lacus Curtius is indicated in the poem (v. 75, seq.). 

The next important monument erected on the 
forum after the time of Domitian appears to have 
been the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
considerable remains of which still exist before and 
in the walls of the modem church of S. Lorenzo in 
Miranda. It stood at the eastern extremity of the 
N. side of the forum. These remains, which are now 
sunk deep in the earth, consist of the pronaos 
or vestibule, composed of eight columns of cipollino 
marble supporting an architrave, also part of the 
cella, built of square blocks of piperino. The archi- 
trave is ornamented with arabesque candekbra and 
grifiins. On the front the inscription is still 
legible: — 

Divo . antonino . et 
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TEMPLE OF ANTONINUS AND FAUSTINA. 

But as a temple was decreed both to Antoninus 
Pius and his wife, the elder Faustina (Capitol. 
Anton. P. c. 6, 13), and to the younger Faustina, 
their daughter (/&. c. 26), and as divine honours 
were also rendered after his death to M. Anrelius 
Antoninus, the husband of the latter, it becomes 
doubtful to which pair the temple is to be referred 
(Nibby, Foro Rom. p. 183). It seems, however, 
most probable that it was dedicated to Antoninus 
Pius and the elder Faustina. It is stated by Pirro 
Ligorio (ap. Canina, Foro Rom. p. 192) that in 
the excavations uiude here in 1547, the basis of a 
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Q imcriptim parporting 
aild orttakera to Anto- 
e arPillwlici the tnnple wu 
1U1 It ifl at pnueiit, and 
s middle of wblcb stood 
the bmnM cqaestriui itilua of M. Aureliiu, wt 
now idoms tbe Cii[n1oL {AnAiUtbim, lib. it. c. 
Tbs iUBcription in Gnil«r (ccliL 6} probiblj be^ 
loDjtsd to the pedestal af tfaia aUtne. It iriis found 
in tl>e Sun Via in 1563. Some dlScnlt;, however, 
ariws with regard lo this ■cconnt, sioce from varions 
other KHircca we l«m that the elatlu atDOd for ■ 
long while br(bn the charcb of SI. Jobn Lalaran. 
From Palltdio'a aecvnnt of the cortitt, or court, it 
would appear that the bailding laj >ome distance 
back fram tlie Sacra Via. 

In the reign of Commodni a deitractive fire, 
which lasted Mreral days, occasioned much damage 
in the neighbonrhood of the furam, and destrojed 
among other things the temple of Veeti. (Herodian, 
L U.) Afeording to Dion Caasina the Ban» fire ei- 
tanded b> the Palatine and conmmed almost all the 
recorda of the emjure (liiii. 24). It was on the 
tame occauon that the shop of Galen, which etood 
aa the Sacra Vis, was burnt down, and aleo the 
Palatine Library, as he himself BJunns na. (Dt 
Compel, ifedieam. i. c I.) 

This damage seems to have been repaired bv 

Bomao bnildings, who with a rare generosic; com- 
moaly refrained from inscribing bia own name upon 
them, and left their faowiura to the rightful fbundera 
(" Romaa omnea aedespnblicaB,qnaeTitiotempomm 
'it; nusqnam prope auo nomine 
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ttuh the whoh arrangemmt of the edifices at tliis 
part of the fomm. OriginaJlj it does not aeem la 
bare apanned any road, as [he latcet excavations 
ehow that it stead somewhat elevated atore tiie 
level of the fomm, and tliat the two lude arches 
■era approached bj means af steps. (Casina, Fero 
Rum. p. 302.) The paved road that ma; be now 
seen under it mnat have been made at a later period. 
It would be quite a mistake to suDPosc that llie 
Sacra Via passed 
ClicuM Capiloiim 
front of the temple of Satnm and under the arch of 
Tiherins. 

There accm to hav^been ae>^al otlier archu in 
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goadpreservatiunatlhetopoftheRumanfonmi. The 
inscription informe ns that it was dedicated lo Seve- 
rns, as well as lo bis two sons, Caracalla and GeU. in 
his third consulate and the Ilth jear oF bia reign, 
consequently in A. d. 203. Between the temple of 
Concord and the arch, the chnrch of SS. Sayio t 
Bacca waa built in the middle ages, with its tower 



la; but whether thai 
roos ones before alluded bf ns elected bj Domitian, or 
were the works of a later age, cannot be deter- 
mined, nor are ibej of such importance aa lojojtif} 
any eitended research in ttils place. The liap- 
iiaaard names bestowed cot tliem in the middle ages, 
aa Aran matut corsau, and perhaps also panit 
ourn, afford no clue hy which lo determine their 
meaning with any certainly. 

Aurelisn erected a golden statue of the Genius or 
THE RouAN People en tbe rostra; and that these 
were the ancient rostra may be inferred from this 
statue b«ng mentioned as close to tbe unatia, or 
curia, in the Notitia. ("Auielianns— Qeninm Popnii 
Roman! in Rostra posnlt," Calal. Imp. Fittm. t. ii. 
p 246, ed. Rone; "continet, — GeniumPopatiRomani 
aurcum et Kqnnm Cunatantini, Senatnm. Atrium 
Minervae," &c. A'lK. fiej. viii.) Tbe same inference 
may be deduced from a passage in Dion Casains 
(ilvii. 2). which describes some vultures settling on 
the temple of Concordia, as also on tlie sacellum of 

to Augustus and Aniony, it likewise proves that the 
aacelluni must have been there long previously to 
tfie time of Anrelian, though when it was ereirted 
cannot be determined. The Egaui Coaitaatmi, re- 
mentioned by the Anonymus Kinsiedknsis near tlie 
arch of Sevema, ouder tbe title of Cavallu* Coatlaa- 

We eliall here mention three oilier alatnes which 
stood in this neighbonrhood, since they serve to con- 
firm the topography of it as already described. Pliny 
mentions three ^ATtTEs OP THB Sibyl as standing 
near the rostra (" Eqoidem et Sibyllas juxta Baa- 






resting upon tile arch. It appeara from a medal of 
CaracalU that a chariot with ail horses and persons 
within it stood on the aommit of tbe arch, and other 
parsons on horseback at the Ndes, supposed to be 
the emperor's sons. It was erected partly in front 
of the temple of Concord, so aa in some degree to 
Mnceal the viaw of that building, and thus to dis- 



At a 



le period of the Empire these 
.Ined the name of the Fates (Mov>ai or Parcae). 
hey are mentioned by Procojnue, in a passage he- 
re alluded to, as In the Ticinity of the curia nnd 
■mpie of Janus (Ix" ** Tii" rtiiv !v vf iyop^ 
pif nm Pav\nmiiiitnj iKlyar bwrpSii'Ti vck rpia 
UTQ ' oiha yip 'PafioiOi rat Molpas vtvotilKajn 
lAfu-, B. G. i. 35.) A whole street or district in 

nee both tbe modem church of S. AdriaM, at tlie 
istem comer of the Via BontSa, and that of &S. 
'Dsmo eDaniano, whicb stands a Utile beyond the 
inple of Faustina, and conseqoenlly out of the pro- 
tr boundaries of the fomm, are said to have been 
untied in it. (" Fecit eccleuam beato Adrians 
lartyri is tribas Fatia," Anastaa. F, Honor, i. f. 
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121, Blanch; ** In ecclesia vero beatornm Cosmae et 
Damiani in tribns Fatis," &c. Id. F. Hadr. ib. p. 254.) 
Hence perhaps the name of templum fatale applied 
to the temple of Janus. 

The last object ivhich we shall hare to describe 
on the fomm is the Column or Phocas. Whilst the 
glorious monuments of Julius and Augustus, the 
founders of the empire, have vanished, this pillar, 
erected in the year 608 by Smaragdus, exarch of 
Bavenna, to one of the meanest and most hateful of 
their successors, still rears its head to testify the low 
abyss to which Rome had fallen. It appeal's from 
the inscription, which will be found in Ganina (^Foro 
Rom. p. 213) and Bunsen {^Beschr.voX. iii. p. 271), 
that a gilt statue of Phocas sIockI upon the summit. 
The name of Phocas has been erased from this co- 
lumn, probably by Heraclius ; but the date suffi- 
ciently shows that it must have been dedicated to 
him. Previously to the discovery of this inscription, 
which happened in 1813, it was thought that the 
column belonged to some building ; and indeed it 
was probably taken from one, as the workmanship 
is much superior to what could have been executed 
in the time of Phocas. Byron alludes to it as the 
" nameless column with a buried base." In the ex- 
cavations made in 1816, at the expense of the 
duchess of Devonshire, the pedestal was discovered 
to be placed on a raised basis with steps of very in- 
ferior workmanship. (Murray's Handbook ofRomt^ 
p. 62.) It may be remarked that this column 
proves the forum to have been in its ancient state, 
and unencumbered with rubbish, at the commence- 
ment of the 7th century. Between this pillar and 
the steps of the Basilica Julia are three large bases 
intended for statues. 

V. The Imperial Fora. 

Forum JuUum, — As Rome increased in size, its 
small forum was no longer capable of accommodating 
the multitudes that resorted to it on mercantile or 
legal business ; and we have seen that attempts were 
early made to afford increased accommodation by 
erecting various basilicae around it Under the 
£mpire, when Rome had attained to enormous great- 
ness, even these did not suffice, and several new fura 
were constructed by various emperors; as the Furum 
Caesaris or Julium, the Forum Augusti, the Forum 
Nervae or Transitorium, and lastly the Foram Tra- 
jani. The political business, however, was still con- 
fined to the ancient forum, and the principal use of 
the new fora was as courts of justice. Probably 
another design of them was that they should be 
splendid monuments of their founders. In mast 
cai»es they Tlid not so much assume the aspect of a 
forum as that of a temple within an enclosed space, 
or rffievos, — the forum of Trajan being the only one 
that possessed a basilica. From this characteristic 
of them, even the magnificent temple of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian without any design of its being 
appropriated to tlie purposes of a forum, obtained in 
after times the names of Forum Vespasian! and 
Forum Pacis. 

The first foundation of this kind was that of Caesar, 
enclosing a Temple of Venus Genitrix, which 
he had vowed before the breaking out of the Civil 
War. After the battle of Pharsalus the whole plan 
of it was arranged. It was dedicated after his 
triumph in b. c. 45, before it was finished, and indeed 
so hastily that it was necessary to substitute a phister 
model for the statue of Venus, which afterwards 
occupied the ceila of the temple. (Plin. xxxv. 
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45.) Caesar did not live to see it completed, and 
it was finished by Augustus, as we learn from the 
Montmientum Ancyranum, We are told by Appian 
(£. C. ii. 102) that the temple was surrounded 
with an open space, or rdfitvosj and that it was not 
destined for trafiSc but for the transaction of legal 
business. As it stood in the very heart of the city 
Caesar was compelled to lay out immense sums in 
purchasing the area for it, which alone is said to 
have cost him *' super h. s. millies," or about 
900,000/. sterling. (Suet. Cae*. 26 ; Plin. xxxvi. 
24.) Yet it was smaller than the ancient forum, 
which now, in contradistinction to that of Caesar, 
obtained the name of Forum Magnum. (Dion Cass. 
xHii. 22.) 

No vestige of the Forum Julium has survived to 
modem times, and very various opinions have been 
entertained with regard to its exact site; although 
most topographers have agreed in placing it behind 
the N. side of the Forum Romannm, but on sites 
varying along its whole extent. Nardini was the 
first who p<nnted to its correct situation behind the 
church of Sta Martma^ but it was reserved for 
Canina to adduce the proof. 

We must here revert to a letter of Cicero's {ad 
AtL iv. 16), which we had occasion to quote when 
speaking of the restoration of the Basilica Aemilia 
under the forum of the Republic. It has an im- 
portant passage with regard to the situation of the 
Forum Julium, but unfortunately so obscurely worded 
as to have proved quite a crux to the interpreters. 
It appears to have been written in b. a 54, and 
runs as follows : " Paullus in medio foro basilicam 
jam paene texuit iisdem antiqnis columnis; illam 
autem quam locavit facit magnificentissimam. Quid 
quaeris ? nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil glo* 
riosius. Itaque Caesaris amici (me dico et Oppium, 
dirumparis licet) in monnmentnm illud, quod tn 
tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremns et 
usque ad atrium Libertatis explicaremus, contem- 
psimus sexcenties h. s. Cum privatis non poterat 
transigi minors pecunia. Effidemus rem glorio- 
sissimam : nam in Campo Martio septa tributis 
comitiis marmorea snmus et tecta facturi eaqne 
cingemus excelsa porticu," &c. Of these words 
Becker has given two different interpretations. 
He first imagined {Handb. p. 302, seq.) that Cicero 
was speaking only of two buildings : the Basilica 
Aemilia, which Paullus was rei>toring, and a new 
basilica, which the same person was building with 
Caesar's money, and which was afterwards named 
the Basilica Julia. But before he had finished his 
work be altered his mind, and at p. 460 pronounces 
his opinion that Cicero was speaking of no fewer 
than four different edifices : 1st, the Basilica Panlli 
(" Paullus— Columnis ") ; 2nd, the Basilica Julia (« il- 
Um — ^gloriosius "); Srd, the Forum Julium (" Itaque 
— pecunia"); 4th, the Septa Julia ('* Efficiemus," 
&c.). With all these views, except the second, we are 
inclined to agree; bat we do not think it probable 
that Paullus would be constructing two basilicae at 
the same time; nor do we perceive how a new one 
only then -in progress could have been a monument 
that Atticus had been accustomed to praise. The 
chief beauty of the basilica of Paullus was derived 
from its columns ( * Nonne inter magnifica dicamus 
bai«ilicam Paulli columnis e Phrygibus mirabilem,'* 
Pliii. xxxvi. 24. s. 1); and though it had undergone 
two or three subsequent restorations before the time 
of Pliny, we are nevertheless inclined to think that 
the columns praised by him were the very some 
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which Atticiis had ao often admired. Howerer 
this may be, we see through the obscurity of 
Cicero's letter the rough sketch of a magnificent 
design of Caesar's, which had not yet been per- 
fectly matured. The whole space fh)m the back 
of the Basilica Aemilia as far as the Septa Julia in 
the Campus Maitius was to be thrown open; and 
perhaps even the excavation of the extremity of the 
Qnirinal, ultimately executed by Trajan, may have 
been comprised in the pUn. Cicero is evidentiy half 
ftshamed of this vast outlay in &Tour of Caesar, and 
seeks to excuse it with Atticus by leading .him to 
infer that it will place his favourite monument in a 
better point of view. When Cicero wrote the plan 
was evidently in a crude and incipient state. 
The first pretence put forth was probably a mere 
extension of the Forum Romanum ; but when Caesar 
a few years later attuned to supreme power the new 
foundation became the Forum Julium. In his 
position some caution was requisite in these af- 
fairs. Thus the curia of Faustus was pulled down 
under pretence of erecting on its site a temple of 
Felicitas — a compliment to the boasted good for- 
tune of Sulla, and his name of Felix. But instead 
of it rose the Curia Julia. The discrepancy in the 
sums mentioned by Cicero and Suetonius probably 
arose from the circumstance that as the work pro- 
ceeded it was found necessary to buy more houses. 
If this buying up of private houses was not for the 
Forum JuHum, for what purpose could it possibly 
have been ? The Curia Julia stood on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia, the Basilica Julia on that of the 
Sempronia, and we know of no other buildings de- 
signed by Caesar about the forum. 

With regard to the situation of the Atrium Li- 
BBRTATis, to whlch Ciccro says the forum was to be 
extended, we are inclined to look for it, with Becker, 
on that projection of the Quirinal which was sub- 
sequently cut away in order to make room for the 
forum of Trajan. The words of Livy, "Censores 
extern plo in atrium Libertatis escenderunt" (xliii. 
16), seem to point to a height A fragment of 
the Capitoline plan, bearing the inscription liber- 
tatis, seems to be rightly referred by Canina to 
the Ba»iiica Ulpia. (^Foro Bom. p. 185; cf. Becker, 
Antwortj <fc. p. 29.) Now. if our conjecture re- 
specting the site of the Atrium Libertatis is cor- 
rect, it would have been occupied by the forum of 
Trajan and its appurtenances ; and it therefore 
appears probable that the Atrium was comprehended 
in the Basilica Ulpia. Nor is this a mere unfounded 
guess, since it appears from some lines of Sidonius 
Apoliinaris (^Epig. 2), that in his time the Basilica 
Ulpia was the place where slaves received the!r manu- 
mission. And that the old Atrium Libertatis was de- 
voted to manuiiiisision and other business respecting 
slaves appears from several passages of ancient 
authors. Thus Livy : 'Tostremo eo descensum est, ut 
ex quatuor urbanis tribubus unam palam in Atrio 
Libertatis sortirentur, in quam omnes, qui servitutem 
servissent, conjicerent" (xlv. 15). And Cicero: 
^ Sed quaestiones urgent Milonem, quae sunt habitae 
nunc in Atrio Libertatis : Quibusnam de servis?" &c 
(3/t7. 22). Lastly, it may be mentioned that the 
following fragment of an inscription was found near 
the church of S. Martina^ and therefore near this 
bpot; — 

SENATVS . POPVLVSQVB [nOBtclNVS] 
UBERTATI. 

(Canina, Foro Rom. p. 391). 

The preceding letter of Cicero's points to the 
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Forum Julium as closely adjoining the Basilica^ Ae- 
milia, and there are other circumstances that may 
be adduced in proof of the same site. Ovid (^Fast. 
i. 258) alludes to the temple of Janus as lying be- 
tween two fora, and these must have been the 
Forum Romanum and the Forum Caesaris. Pliny's 
story (xvi. 86) of the lotus-tree on the Vulcanal, 
the roots of which penetrated to the forum of 
Caesar, whatever may be its absolute truth, n^ust at 
all events have possessed sufikient probability to be 
not actually incredible ; and there is no situation for 
Caesar's forum which tallies with that story better 
than that here assigned to it with relation to the 
site of the Vulcanal, as established in the preceding 
pages. Our Vulcanal need not have been distant 
more than about 30 yards from the Forum Julium ; 
that of Becker lies at about five times that distance 
from it, and would render Pliny's account utterly 
improbable. 

Palladio mentions that in his time considerable 
remains of a temple were discovered behind the place 
where the statue of Marforio then stood, near the 
church of & Martina, which, from the cornice being 
adorned with sculptures of dolphins and tridents, he 
took to be one dedicated to Neptune. But as we 
have no accounts of a temple of Neptune in this 
neighbourhood, and as these emblems would also 
suit the sea-bom goddess, it seems probable that the 
remains belonged to the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
This is still more strikingly confirmed by Palladio's 
account of its style of architecture, which was 
pycnostyle, as we know that of Venus to have been. 
\ArckU. lib. iv. 31 ; comp. Vitruv. iii. 23.) 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that the forum of 
Caesar lay on this spot, as is indicated by so many 
various circumstances. The only objection that has 
been urged against it is the following passage of 
Servius, which places the Aroii..etum, a district 
which undoubtedly adjoined the Forum Julium, in 
quite a different part of the town: ^ Sunt geminae 
belli portae — Sacrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
cir(» iinum Argiletum juxta tlieatrum MarcelH, 
quod fuit in duobus brevissimis templis. Duobus 
autem propter Janum bifrontem. Postea captis 
Faliscis, civitate Tusciae, inventum est simulacrum 
Jani cum fruntibus quatuor. Unde quod Numa in- 
stituerat translatum est ad forum Transitorium et 
quatuor portArum unum templum est institutum '* 
(ad Vh'g. Aen. vii. 607). That the Argiletum 
adjoined the forum of Caesar is evident from the 
following epigram of Martial's (i. 117. 8) : — 

^ Quod quaeris propius petas licebit 
Argi nempe soles subire letum : : 
Contra Caesaris est forum tabema 
Scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis 
Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas. 
mine me pete, ne roges Atrectum ; 
Hoc nomen dominus gerit tabernne." 

Hence, if Servius is right, the fonim of Caesar could 
not have been where we have placed it, but on the 
S. side of the Capitoline hill ; and this opinion has 
found some defendei-s (Mommsen, Annali deW 
Instit. vol. xvi. p. 311, seq.) We trast, however, that 
the situation of the small temple of Janus, the index 
belli paeisque, has been clearly established by what 
we have said in the former part of this article. 
Servius is evidently confounding this little temple 
with the larger one near the theatre of Marcellus; 
and indeed the whole passage is a heap of trash. 
For how can we connect such remote events as the 
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taking of Falisci, or rather Falerii, and the erection 
of a Janus Quadrifrons on the Forum Transitoriam, 
which did not exist till many centuries afterwards ? 
Livy also indicates the Janus-temple of Numa as 
being in the Argiletum (" Janum ad infimum Ar- 
giletum indicem pacis bellique fecit," i. 19); whence 
we must conclude that it was a district lying on the 
N. side of the forum. We do not think, however, 
with Becker (^Homdb. p. 261), that any proof can be 
drawn from the words of Virgil {Aen. viii. 345, seq.), 
where, with a poetical license, the various places ara 
evidently mentioned without regard to their order. 
But how far the district called Argiletum may have 
been encroached upoa by the imperial fora it is 
impossible to say. 

The fomm of Caesar most have been veiy splendid. 
Before the temple of Venus stood a statue of the 
celebrated horse which would suffer nobody but 
Caesar to mount him, and whose fore-feet are said 
to have resembled those of a human being (Suet 
Caes, 61; Plin. viii. 64). The temple was 
adorned with pictures by the best Greek artists, 
and enriched with many precious offerings (Plin. 
▼ii. 38, ix. 57, xxxvii. 5, &c.). It was one of the 
three fora devoted to legal business, the other two 
being the Forum Romanum and Augusti : — 

" Causas, inquis, agam Cicerone disertius ipso 
Atque erit in txiplid par mihi nemo foro." 

(Mart. ui. 38. 2.) 

Whether it was ever used for assemblies of the 
senate seems doubtful; at all events the passage 
cited by Becker (JSancEb. p. 869) from Tacitus {Ann, 
xvi. 27) proves nothing, as the w(»'d curia there 
seems to point to the Curia Julia. Of the subsequent 
history of the Forum Caesaris but little is known. 
It appears to have escaped the fire of Nero; but it is 
mentioned among the buildings restored by Diocletian 
after the fire mider Carinus (" Opera publica arse- 
runt Senatum, Fomm, Caesaris patrimonium, Basi- 
licam Juliam et Graecostadium, C<Uai. Imp. Vxerni. 
where, according to Prelier, Reg. p. 143, we must 
read " Forum Caesaris, Atrium Minervae.**) It is 
mentioned in the Ordo Romamu^ in the year 1143, 
but may then have been a ruin. 

Fortun AugusH, — This forum was constructed for 
the express purpose of affording more accommodation 
for judicial business, which had now increased to 
such an extent that the Forum Romanum and Forum 
Jnlium did not sufiice for it. It included in its area 
a Tbmplb of Maks Ultor, vowed by Augustus 
in the civil war which he had undertaken to avenge 
his father 8 death :— • 
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shape (Palladio, Archit. iv.), with porticoes, in which 
Augustus erected the statues of the most eminent 
Roman generals. On each side of the temple were 
subsequently erected triumphal arches in honour of 
Germanicus and Drusus, with their statues (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 64). The temple is said to have been very 
splendid (Plin. xxxvi. 64), and was adorned, 
as well as the forum, with many works of art (76. 
vii. 53, xxxiv. 18, xxxv. 10; Ov. Fast^. 555, &c,). 
The Salii were accustomed to banquet here; and an 
anecdote is recorded of the emperor Ckudius, that 
once when he was sitting in judgment in this forum, 
ho was so attracted by the savoury odour of the 
dinner preparing for these priests, that he quitted 
the tribunal and joined their party. (Suet Ckaad, 
33.) This anecdote has partly served to identify 
the site of the temple, an inscription having been 
discovered on one of the remaining walls in which 
the Salii and their Mansionea are mentioned (Caniua, 
Foro Rom. p. 150). 

The remains of three of the columns, with their 
entablature, of the temple of Mars Ultor are still to 
be seen near the place called the Arco de' Pantani. 
It must therefore have adjoined the back of the 
Forum Caesaris. These three columns, which are 
tall and handsome, are of the Corinthian order. All 
we know respecting the history of the Forum 
Augusti is that it was restored by Hadrian (Spart 
Hadr. 19). The church of S. BatUio was nrobably 
built on the site of the temple (Ordo Ronu 1143; 
^UbiU. Mus. ItdL ii. p. 143). 




^ Mars ades, et satia soelerato sanguine ferrum, 
Stetque favor causa pro meliore tuus. 
Templa feres, et, me victore, vocaberis Ultor. 
Voverat, et fiiso laetus ab hoste redit** 

(Ov. FasL V. 575, seq.) 

This, temple was appointed to be the place where 
the senate should consult about wars and triumphs, 
where provinces cum ircperio should be conferred, 
and where victorious generals should deposit the in- 
signia of their triumphs (Suet Aiig, 29). The forum 
was constructed on a smaller scale than Augustus 
had intended, because he could not obtain the consent 
of some neighbouring householders to part with their 
property (/&. 56). It was opened for business before 
the temple was finished, which was dedicated B. c. 
£ (/6. 29; VeU Pat ii. 100). The forum ex- 
tended on each aide of the temple in a semidrcnlar 
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Forwn Tranntorium or Forum Nervae. — This 
forum was begun by Domitian, but completed and 
dedicated by Nerva (Suet Dom. 5; Aur. Vict Ccks. 
12). We have said that Domitian had a particular 
predilection for Minerva, and he fjunded a large 
Abdes Minervae in thb forum (** Dedicato prius 
foro, quod appellatur Pervium, quo aedes Minervae 
eminentior consurgit et magnificentior," A. Vict lb.). 
From this circumstance it was also called Forum 
Palladium ("Limina post Pacis Palladiumque forum," 
Mart i. 2. 8) ; besides which it also had the name 
of Pervium or Transitorium, apparently because it 
was traversed by a street which connected the N. 
and S. sides of the city, which was not the case 
with the other fora (Niebuhr, in the Betchreibung 
Roms, iii. p. 282). Thus Lampridius (^Alex. Seo. 28): 
" In foro Divi Nervae, quod Transitorium dicitur; 
and Aurelius Victor in the passage just cited. From 
the line of MartiaFs before quoted, it appears to have 
adjoined the temple of Peace, erected by Vespasian, 
which we shall have occasion to describe in another 
section. There appears to have stood upon it a 
temple, or rather perhaps fourfold archway of Janua 
Quadrifrons, probably somewhat resembling that 
wliich still exists near S. Georgia in Felabro^ con- 
necting the roads which led to the four different 
forums, namely, the Forum Romanum, Forum Cae- 
saris, Forum Nervae, and Forum Pacis, as Vespasian's 
temple of Peace was sometimeB called. The passage 
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Mim qaottd tnra SerrliLi (ad Am. >ii. 607). bow- 
«ver iibsard in other mpecla, mi; St leut be recflired 
U eTidenu of the ei^stence of such ■ Janiu hen, 
Mpeoiillj IS it 15 eonficmoil by oth»r wrilera. Thus 
Joumea Lydufl; nol toioGtoh abrod J(7aX^(T 
fup^sv) in rr ^ini to6 Ntpli irl aoj n)r A^yrrw 
atauatUror (de iieni. it. 1). So also Martial: — 

" Knnc lu Cuureii dngnntnr limuu dooia 
£t (or% tot Diimercia, Juia, qnot on eeris ' 
(..28.B). 
In tha middle tf,*i tbi> Juma-leinpla tpptan to 
have bome the nunc of NoaXi Ark. 

In the time of Pope Pani V. considenble i«i 
■iUt«d of the pnmao*, or reetibuk of Ihia («n|>le of 
Minerra, coniiBting of serend cohmnu irith their 
entablatare. Hilb the fidlowing ingCfiption: imp. 

n. IMF. II. FBOCos. (Caniiia, Fore Smn. p. 171.) 
Paul todc the» colDmna to adorn his fountain, Ihe 
Acqua Paolo, on the Janicnlum. In the Via 
AletuBidrina there are iiCiil remaina of the wall ri 
pefttiaa irhich lurmed Ihe enctuanre of the fonun, 
together with two large Corinthian colnmiu half 
baried m the coith, now called the Colowuxe. 
Their Hitablatnre i» envertd with mnliUtBd reiiefs, 
and orer them is v1 Attic, with a fipm of Minerva, 
also in relief. The aiiuation of the fbram of Nerva, 
and the renuuna of it eiiBtin^ in hi« time, are de- 
erilwd l>J Palladia {ATchitettara, lib. iv.), also bj 
Dn P^ (lom. vi.), who obsorvw, that it wsa then 
the most complete min of a toram in Boine. The 
CoIonBocoe are riproaenled bj Gamncci, Aniiclatii 
diHoma, p. SSiDesgodeU, p. 1S9, Beq.; Oerbeke, 
pi. 39. There is a Kood description i^ tha f»ia of 
'" a by Niebnhr in the &fcAreibiiRjr 
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Fartm Trajaai. Thoa between the Ca^utoline 
•sd Palatine hilla, the Velian ridge and the ascent 
of the Quirinal, the valley waa ahnoat filled with a 
splendid eeriea of public places, which we might 
ima|;ine coold hardly be aurpassed. Yet it waa te- 
lened for Trajan to compkle another bmm, atill 
more magnificent than any of the preceding ones, 
for the oonstniction of which the Quiriial itself was 
forctd to yield op part of ita mass. Previouely 
to tha time of Trajan tliat hill was connected 
with the CapltoKne by a sort of ietliDina, or Blen- 
der neck; the narrow and nneien defile hetweea 
tbem was coverad with priTata honses, and tra- 
Tersed only by a aingle road of commoaicatJoii 
between the forum and Csmpna Martiue. Bat 
m the wortem aide of this defile lay one of the 
handsomest quarters of Rome, containing the Septa 
Julia, tbe FUminian circua, the theatrw of Bslbiu, 
Pompey, and Marcellus, together with tbiwe lemplea 

of SIrabo, and which be baa described in a passage 
qnotad in the former part of this article. Tbe de- 
^gn of tbe Ainun of Trajan was, therelbre. to con- 
nect this qoarlar of the town with the imperial fois 

tuna on either eide of it. This gigautic work, a 
portion of which atill remains, though the greater 
part has disappeared nndor tJie united inSnencea <rf 
time and barlariBm. ia supposed to hsT* been pro- 
jected, and even began, by Domitlan. (Aar. Vict 
Catt. 13; Hiercn. L p. 113, Bone; Cassiod. Ckron. 
a. p. 197.) It was, however, eiecntod by Trajan, 
irith the assistance of the celebrsted architect Apoilo- 
dons of Damascus. (Dion CBss.Iiii. 4.) But no 
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it MiUiar haa left na a u^factory dascripticn 
and we are obliged to nuke ant the ptsn, aa 

t we can trace of the remaina ; 

; by the eieavalioiis made by 
the French when they had possession of Rome at the 
commencement of the prewnl cenlnrj. (See Toumon, 
Etadti StatuU Rome, tom. ii. p. 2S3, pi. 28, 39; 
Fea, Notizit degU tcaiti ndt Atffitralro Flario t 
ndforo IVoiano, Rom-lSlS; fionsen.Lcs forwt 
de Some, ii" parlie, p. 34, seij.) This immenu 
wnk cuuNBted of the following puts : — 

1. Tbe fomm, properly so called, a large open 
ana immediately adjiHning the NW. aides of the fora 
of Caesar and Augualus, and filling the whole epue 
between tbe Capitolirte and Qniiinal, -- much of tbe 
latter bill, indeed, and some of the fbraier, hann 



part, which w 



in order (o make room for 'n. 



Thii 



called the ar«k or atrimn furl (Cell, 
nil. ;i4; Amm. Haro. nl. 10), crotained, in tlia 
middle, an equestrian at-'iD* of Trajan, and was 
adorned with many other aUtoea. The SW.and Nhl 
sides of this njura, nhero the gronnd had been cut 
away from the hills, was nmopied with semiiircular 
buildings. There are itill large remaina of that under 
the Quiriiial, which are vulgarly called the batlia of 
PaulluB Aemilius. The lower part of this sdifice, 
which haa only been laid open within the last few 
years, coosistt of qoadrangular niches, which pro- 
bably serTedaa little ehaps : above them waa a vaulted 
portico, with rooma and ataircaaea leading to the 
upper fio«a. I^ranni and other topographers con- 
jectured that there was another uniilar building 
on the side of the Csialol, at tbe place celled tbe 
China g Oro ; but Caakia was the fint to demon. 
atrate ita eiiateuce in hia TmSeaaimB TopograJiaL 
Along the front of each of the crescents thus fbntted 
there aeema to have been a portico, which gave tha 
forum ita proper rectangular form. The forom was 
thus divided into thrre parts, through both the ei' 
terior ones of which there wae a road for caniages, 
aaappearafromtracea of pavement; whtlnt the square, 
or middle division was paved with fiag-atonea. In 
the middle of the SE. nde them aaema to have been 
a triumphal arch, vestigss of which war* discovered 
in the time of Flaminio Vacca (Memorie, no, 40), 
forming Ihe prindptl anlnuice on Ihe aide of the 
imperii (bm. 



3. Next to the fbram on the NW. ride lay the B«- 
aiutiA ITlpia, which extended acrc«s it lengtbwaya, 
and thua served to form one of ita aides. Tbe baai- 
lies was called tll^aa from Trajan's family name. 
The plan of the middle psrt is now laid entirely open. 
It seema to have ijeen divided intai-naljy by four rows 
of columns, thua forming five aialea, with circular 
' ich end. Daring the ex> 



pftrtlj in thflir origiiu] utnatjon. But it is doubtrol 
•rhetber th« fiagmento of nIainilB of grsj gnuilM 
now MSD there belongai to the interior of th* bwi- 
lica ; it lA more probAble that it hud coiiimns of 
ffiailo anlico and paonf^aio^ remiiiiia of which have 
been found (Nibbj. For. Tryimo, p. 353). The 
floor was paved with sbiha of the same marbles. It 
ii rappoeed fnim the authority of tno pasaiigea in 
Fanaanias to have had B broDm roof (v. 12, i. fi> 
On the tide which fiuied tie forom virn three mag. 
nificent ODCTaJwflB,a large one in the middle and two 
■inaller on each side, deconted with columiia, as ma; 



On the NW. aide of Uie basilica stood, and still 
stands, the Coldhh OF THAJAB.lhe finest munument 
of the kind in the world. This colnmn was inteiuled 
to answer tno pnrpoeea : lo eervs as a sepnlchre for 
Trajan, and to indi(«te bj its height the depth of 

and its buildings. The latter object is si|>rrased bj 
tbe inscription, which runs aa follows i — 

SKHATVa . I«FTI.VaQVB . boiuuvs ■ 



AD . DECI^RAirDTlI ■ QTANTAB 

[bobstvs. 
(Cf.Aur.'V1ct£>>ft.l3:I»onCius.liTiiLie). The 

height of the column, including the pedestal, is 127^ 
English feet. The diameter at the base is belw 
13 and 13 (ttt, and rather more than a foot lese 
the top. The shaft consists of 19 c;lindrieal pit 



of white marble, i 



Onlh 









e of Tr 



same pontiff, in 1989, it w 
Bound the column runs a 
rellefe, reprtBCnling the »i 






, erected bj Pope 
was opened bj the 
as discovered to he emptj. 
. spiral hand of admiratJe 
ITS of Trajan affaina 
iiiuiiing DO fewer thu 2sbo bi 
leighl of the reliefs at the bott 
ig to nearly donble tbat siie a 
top -y mufl aomg away with the nsTur^ effe 
diDtance, and presenting the €gnrea lo the speclator 
of the eamc size thrODghoat. The best descriptit" 
of this magnificent column will be fonnd in Fabrei 
Dt Columna Trajani, Borne, 1690, with pUtee hy 
Pietro Santi Bartoli; Piranesi, Trofeo. tia mag- 
nafiea CotofmaCoeiirfe,^., with large folio drawings ; 
De Boeu, CoUmna Trajana designaCa. 

The column stood in an open space of no great 
Ulent, being 6S feet Iwg and 96 bnwd. Thia 



silica,* on either side o( the column, wen 
riea, the Bibliothsca. Guasca add 1 
indicated bj Sidonioa. — 

" Cum meis pODi statium persmem 

Nerra Tnyanue titnlis videret 

Inter anctoree nl * " " ' 
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3. Then ore eyldent tracM fhat Trajan'a (iinim 
eitended elill fwther ta the NW., thmgh it is 

himself or to Hedrian. Eidveliom in lhi» direo- 
tioo have brought to light enortnona gnnilc pillus 
belonging probebl; to the temple nhich Hsdriui 
d^uMd to TaJKa (Sput Bmb: 19), and which 
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diflerent objectd 
Bcribad the eitoi 



v mentioned in the Notitia in conjnnotion with th 
colamn. Thb ie forther cooGnned bj some in 
gcriplioiis bearing the name of Hadrian which bar 
been diEcovered in this qnarter. (Bnnsen, La Fo 
rtm Btmomt, ii" partie, p. 35.) Thus the spae 
Dcca|Hed bj theae noble structures extended froro 
the fois of Caesar arid Aagostaa almost to the Vi| 
Lata, or to the modem Pmaa dtgli Apoiloli. 

How long the forum of Tnjan existed 
certain. The AnonTmous of Einsiedlen 
in the waj from Porta Hi 

of aa a thing that has disappeared. 

VI. The PAL.aTuiB mu Velu. 

After the Capitol and fomm, the Palatine hill ia 
xutdonbtedl J the most interesting apot at Rome, both 
from its having been the cradle of the eternal citj, 
and also the seat of its matured power-.-the rerii- 
detice of the empsrors when tlioee emperors ruled 
the world, or, in the worde of Taritus, " ipsa imperii 
ant' (_B. iii. TO),— a circumstance from which it 
haa given name to the residences of snbeequeBt 
princes. (Dion Case. liiL 1 6.) Id treating of the 
topography of this region, and iudeed of tliat of the 
remunder of the dtj, we shall not endeavonr to ob- 
wrre a chronolc^cal order, as was desirable in treat- 
ing of the forum, iu order that the reader might 
gain a clear idea of its appearance in the vgiious 
perioda of Boman history ; bnt shall follow the most 
it method withoDt regard to tta dates of the 



ioned. Wo have alioidy de- 

and height of the hilL Tha 

t be very acconilely given, w 

a great deplb with mbbiAh, 

the sole remains of thcee magnificent edilices which 

I stood upon it. On the side of the Cirent Mali- 

, indeed, in the Vigtyt del Colltgio Tngteu^ these 

a aisBme something of a more definite form; 

the gigantic archce and terracee at that p&rt, 

thtmgb they may still excite onr wonder, are not 

anfficiently perfect to enable us to Irais any plaD 

of tb* bnildinga which tliey once fbr^icd. How. 

of Neio; since the ravages of the fire tioder 
emperor wore particularly deatraciivo on the 
Palatine hill. Hence the chief topographical jnle. 
rest attaches to the decliriUes of the hill, which 
facilities for ascertaining apote con. 
sd sanctified by the early tmditiona of 
which several have alrotdy been dii- 
cnssed, as the Porta Romanulaand Clivus Ticloriae, 
le Porta Mugionis, the Curiae Veterea, &c 
We hare already seeu that the declivity towards 
the Capitoline bill wu called Gbrhalus or 
Cerhalus; bnt though in ancient times this waa 
regarded as a Beparate hilt, the reason is not 
1 it by no means presents any dbtinct 
le the Velia. Here was the Lufebcal, 
.0 tradition a grotto s.icred to Pan ever 
me of the Arcadians (Dionys. i. 32, 79), 
the FicusHuHiKiLis, or sacred fig-tree, 
ih Eomnlos and Remus were discovered 
suckled by the wolf. It is difficult to determine the 
It spot of the Lnper^al. Evander pants it out 
.mens ss lying " geiida sub rape " (Virg. Aen. 
343), and Dionyaius {L c) describes it ns on 
the road (itaTl tJjc Bloi') leading to the Circus 
Maximos ; and hie autiicrity is preferable to that of 
Servius, who describes it as "In Circo " (arf Ata. 
viii. 90). Its moat probable site therefore is at the 
western angle of the hill, towards the circus. Its 
sitnation is in eome degree connected with that of 
the Casa Romull The desciipiion of the lOlh 
Begio, or Palatine, in the Nolilia begina at the Casa 
Romuli, and proceeding round the base of the hlU 
to tho N. and E. enda, in coming from the circus, 
with the Lnpercal; whence it is plain that the Casa 
Komuli must have stood a Lttle Co the N. d it. 
Plutarch notices the Case Bomuli, which was also 
called Tugurium Fanstuli, in the following manner : 

KoAft 'AKTqi ■ sStoi tt lEiri wt/A rj))' fit rlr trri- 
Spoiiar tir niyar ix naAwrlau KoriXiiaw (Rom. 
SO). Here the eipresuon KoAJ) 'Akt^ is ptuiling, 
aa an equivalent name dues not occur in any Latin 
author. Properly itrli signifies At >ea-tlion, and 
cannot therefiire be applied to the banks of the 
Tiber : nor, in prose at least, to an inland bank. 
Hence Preller is inclined to think that it is merely 
Plutarcb'e awkward translation of the Roman name 
for a place called PiJaa Rupa, which obtained 
this appellation after the Lupercal had been restored 
by Augustus and adorned with architectural ele- 
vations. (Ajnonen,p. Igl.) Bnt Plutarch waa 
sorely rnaater of his own linguagCi and though he 
may not have been a very profound T^tin scholar, 
yet as he lived some time in Koine and occupied 
himself with studying the histoiy and mannora of 
the people, we may perbafe give him credit fur 
knowing the difference between rupM and UUtu. 
It laema mere probable thereftre that the Bomao 
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name of the place alliided to was Pulcrum Littus 
than PtUcra Rupea (though nnfortiinatelj we do not 
find it mentioned in any Latin author), and that, like 
the Gasa Romnli and Lupercal, it was a traditionary 
name, as old as the story of Bomalns and Bemos 
itself. According to that story, we must recollect 
that the Tiber had overflowed its banks and fonned 
a lake here, and that the cradle was washed ashore 
at the foot of the Palatine; whence the name littus^ 
which is frequently used of the shores of a lake, 
might without im^priety be applied to this spot. 
The fiaJdfjuoi or steps mentioned by Plutarch in the 
preceding passage were of course a more recent 
work, but their date cannot be fixed. Propertius 
(v. 1. 9) seems to allude to them in the following 
passage as existing even in the time of Bomulus and 
Kemus:— 

^ Qua gradibus domus ista Bemi se snstulit olim 
Unus erat fratrum maxima regna focus." 

But though we can hardly imagine their existence 
at that time, yet the passage at all events sufiSoes 
to prove the existence of the steps in the time of 
Augustus. Becker, however, will by no means al- 
low this. (^Handb. p. 420 and note.) Plutarch 
goes on to say that in the neighbourhood of the 
Casa Bomuli stood the cherry-tree said to have 
sprung from the lance hurled by Bomulus from the 
Aventine to the Palatine; and that the tree withered 
and died from the roots having been injured when 
Gains Gaesar (Galigula) caused the steps to be 
made there. (Fatov Zk KaiffopoSf &s ifKiffiy r^ 
apaSdireis iiFurKtvdQ}yros «rcU r&v reyyiTwv irtpio- 
pvrrdpTcov rii xXifaloP, iXxiBov ai ^iQu KOKOfOfureu 
Tavrdirourt, koI rh tpvrhp ifiap<b^,^ Hence 
Becker draws the conclusion that this was the origin 
of the steps, and that they did not exist before the 
time of GaliguU. But this is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence from Plutarch's words, since ciri- 
cK€tfd^to often signifies to repair or mahe better. 
We find the same steps mentioned by Solinus under 
the name of Scalae Gaci : ** Ad supercilium scalamm 
Caci habet terminum (Roma Quadrata), ubi tu- 
gurium fuit Faustuli. Ibi Romulus mansitavit," &c. 
(i. 18). It cannot be doubted that these are the same 
steps mentioned by Propertius and Plutarch. Ger- 
harid proposed to emend this passage by reading Gaii 
for Gaci; an emendation of which Becker of course 
approved, as it suits his view that the steps did not 
exist before the time of Galigula. But unfortunately 
he was not aware of a passage in Diodorus Siculus 
which also mentions these steps in a manner con« 
firmatory of the account of Solinus and Propertius: 
row bk Kauclou iv r^ IlaKariip KuraSaais iariv 
(Ixovffa Xidlvrfy KXlfjuuca t^v 6vofjLa^ofi4vriv iar* 
4k€ivov KaKiav (iv. 21). And as Diodorus wrote 
in the age of Augustus, the existence of the steps 
before the time of Galigula is thus proved. 

An Aedes Romuli is also mentioned on the Ger- 
malus in the sacred books of the Argives quoted by 
Varro (L. L. v. § 54, Miill.); but it is not found in 
any other author, and hence it may appear doubtful 
whether it is not the same as the Gasa Romuli. 
The round church of S. Teodoro on the W. side of 
the Palatine has frequently been identified with 
this Aedes Romuli, and it is very probable that it 
was built over the remains of some ancient temple; 
but it is too far from the circus to have been the 
Gasa Romuli, which lay more towards S, Anastasia, 
Besides the Gasa seems to have been nothing more 
than a little thatched hut ; of which, as we have 
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seen, there appears to have been a duplicate on the 
Gapitol. 

In the dearth of any more accurate information 
we cannot fix the situation of these venerable relics 
of Roman antiquity more precisely than may be 
gathered firom the preceding general indications. 
M. Valerius Messala and G. Gassius Longinns, who 
were censors in B.C. 154, projected, and even began, 
a theatre at this spot, which was to extend from the 
Lupercal on the Germalus towards the Palatine. 
But this scheme was opposed by the rigid morality 
of Scipio Kasica, and all the works were put up to 
auction and sold. (Veil. Pat i. 15; Val. Max. ii. 
4. § 2 ; Appian, B. C, i. 28.) The Lupercal is men- 
tioned in the Monumenium Ancyranumf as recoii* 
structed by Augustus ; whence Ganina infers that 
the ancient one must have been destroyed when 
this theatre was commenced. (Induxudone Topogr, 
pi 460, 1850.) The Gasa Romuli is represented by 
Fabius Pictor, as translated by Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus (i. 79), to have been carefully preserved 
in his time, the damage occasioned by age or tem- 
pests being made good according to the ancient 
pattern. Whether the building mentioned in the 
Notitia was still the same it is impossible to say. 

We have already noticed, when treating of the 
city of Romulus, the Sanctuary op Victorla — 
most probably a sacred grore — ^and the Gltvus 
ViCTORiAK on the NW. slope of the Palatine. 
At or near this spot an Aedes Matris Deux 
was erected B. c. 191, to contain the image of the 
Mater Idaea, which Scipio Nasica had brought 
from Asia thirteen years before. (Liv. xxxvi. 35; 
Gic. Ear. R, 12.) It must have been to the N. of 
the Gasa Romuli, since it is mentioned after it in 
the Notitia^ when proceeding in that direction, yet 
at some distance from the K. point of the hill, be^ 
tween which and the temple the Domus Tiberiana 
must have intervened. It is recorded as having been 
twice burnt down; once in b. c. 110, when it was 
rebuilt by Metellus (Jul. Obs. 99), and again in 
A. D. 2, in the same fire which destroyed the palace 
of Augustus, by whom it was restored. (Val. Max. 
i. 8. § 11 ; Dion Gass. Iv. 12 ; Mon, Ancyr.). It 
must also have been destroyed in the conflagration 
under Nero, and again rebuilt. Becker (^HancB>. 
p. 421) observes that its front must have faced the 
£., as the statue of the Magna Mater Idaea is 
described by Dion Gassius as looking that way 
(xlvi. 48). But this relates only to the statue ; 
and we fancy that there is some reason to believe, 
from a passage in Martial, that the temple was a 
round one, and could not therefore be properly said 
to face any way. In this passage two temples are 
mentioned (i. 70. 9) : — 

" Flecte vias hac qua madidi sunt tecta Lyaei 
£t Gybeles picto stat Gorybante tholus." 

Becker observes (p. 422) that the age and situation 
of the temples here mentioned cannot be determined, 
as they occur nowhere else ; and this seems to be true 
of the temple of Bacchus; but there appears to be no 
reason why the Tholus Gtbelrs — ^which Becker 
writes Tortu^ without any apparent meaning — ^may 
not have been the Aedes Matris Deum before referred 
to. The description of the road to the house of 
Proculus given in this epigram suits the situation 
of this temple ; and the house itself is mentioned as 
" nee propior quam Phoebus amat." Now, the temple 
of Apollo, built by Augustus, Uy close to that of the 
Idaean Mother, as we shall see presently; and. 
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indeed, they are mentioned in one breath in the i 'A^SiVioj', or 
NoHtia. (" Aedem Matris Deum et ApoUinis Rham- Ixziv. 3). 
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nosii.") That this Tholos Gybeles may have been 
the temple which once occupied the site of the 
present circular church of S. Teodoro before referred 
to, we gan only offer a conjecture; its situation, at 
least, admirably correspoads with that of the temple 
of the Idaean Mother. 

We find a temple of this ddty, as well as one of 
JuTBNTAS mentioned in the Mommentvm Ancy- 
rarwm (tab. iv. 1. 8) as erected by Augustus on the 
Palatine. The first of these may, however, have 
been only a restoration of the ancient temple. We 
can hardly conclude from the word feci that it was 
an entirely new and separate structure; since we find 
the same word used in that record with relation to 
other edifices which were among the most ancient in 
Borne, and of which it is not likely that there 
should have been duplicates : such as the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius on the Ca^tol, that of Quirinus, 
that of Juno Begina on the Aventine, and others. 
In these cases it seems probable that the edifices 
were in such a ruinous state from long neglect that 
Augustus foimd it necessary to rebuild them from 
their foundations; which would justify the use of the 
ytotdifeci instead ofrefecij but haxdly the regarding of 
them as entirely new temples. The great care used 
by Augustus in restoring the ancient temples is 
alluded to by Horace {Od. iiL 6). The temple of 
Juventas may possibly have been new; at all events 
it could hardly have been the one dedicated by 
G. Licinius Lucullus about the same time as that of 
the Mater Magna Idaea, since the former was in 
the Circus Maximus. (Liv. zxxvL 86 ; cf. Cic. 
Brut. IS, ad Att. i. 18.) 

What the Pentapylum may have been which is 
mentioned in the Notitia between the temple of 
Apollo and the palace of Augustus, it is difficult to 
say, except that it was probably a building with five 
gates. Preller {R^/ionen^ p. 1S3) cites a passage 
from an anonymous describer of the Antiquities of 
Constantinople in Banduri (/mp. Orient, i. p. 21), 
in which a building in that city called Tetrapylunif 
which was used for depositing and bewailing the 
corpse of the emperor, or of that of any member of 
his family, is mentioned ; and as this building is 
said to have been imitated from one at Rome, Preller 
thinks it highly probable that the Pentapylum in 
question may have afforded the model, and been used 
for a similar purpose. 

Of the temples of Jupiter Victor and Jupiter 
Stator — the former near the Nova Via and Porta 
Mugionis, the latter farther off towards the Sacra Via 
•—we have already spoken when describing the Bo> 
mulean city ; besides which there seems to have been 
a temple of Jupiter Propuonator, probably of 
the time of the Antonines, known only from an in- 
scription. (Gruter. coo. 2; Orell. 42; Ganina, /»- 
tHcazioney p. 469.) We have also had occasion to 
mention the Curiae Vbteres and the sacellum of 
FoRTUNA Bespiciens. Other ancient buildings 
and shrines on the Palatine, the sites of which 
cannot be exactly determined, were the Curia 
Saliorum (PalatiHorum), where the ancilia and 
the lituus Bomuli were preserved, probably not 
far from the temple of Vesta (Dionys. ii. 70 ; Cic. 
IHv. i. 17 ; Gruter, frucr. clxiii. 5; Orell. 2244); 
a fanum, or Ara Febris (Cic. Leg. ii. 11; Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 6 ; Plin. ii. 5), an ancient sacellum 
of the Dea Viriplaca, the appeasing deity of 
connubial quarrels (Val. Max. ii. 1.^6); and an 



When the Bomans began to improve their do* 
mestic architecture, and to build finer bouses than 
those which had contented their more simple ances- 
tors, the Palatine, from its excellent and convenient 
situation, early became a fashionable quarter. We 
have already alluded slightly to some of the more 
noted residences ou this hill. The house of Vitru- 
yius Vaccus is one of the most ancient which we 
find mentioned in this quarter. It was pulled down in 
B. c. 330 in consequence of the treasonous practices 
of its owner ; after which the site remained unbuilt 
upon, and obtained the name of Vacci Prata (Liv. 
viii. 19 ; Ps. Cic. p. Dom, 38) ; but how long it 
remained in this state it is impossible to say. The 
PoRTicus Gatuu rose on the Palatine fh)m a simiUr 
cause. Its site had previously been occupied by the 
house of M. Fnlvius Flaccus, who perished in the 
sedition of C. Gracchus : the house was then razed, 
and the ground on which it stood called Flacgiana 
Area, till this portico was erected on it by Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, after his Gimbric victory. (Val. Max. 
vi. 3. § I ; Ps. Cic p. Dom. 43.) Near it stood the 
House of Cicero which he bought of Crassus, — 
pr(^biy not the celebrated orator, — the fate of which 
we have already related. It seems to have been on 
the NE. side of the Palatine, as Cicero is described 
by Plutarch as traversing the Sacra Via in order to 
arrive at the fwum {Cic. 22): and Vettius calls 
Cicero " vidnum oonsulis," that is, of Caesar, who 
then dwelt in the Begia {ad Att ii. 24). Catiline's 
House was also on the Palatine, and was annexed 
by Augustus to his residence. (Suet. Ill Gramm, 
17.) Here also was a House of Antonius, which 
Augustus presented to Agrippa and Messala (Dion 
Cass. liii. 27) ; and also the House of Scaurus, 
famed for its magnificence. (Cic. Scaur. 27; Plin. 
xxxvi. 3.) 

With the reign of Augustus a new era commenced 
for the Palatine. It was now marked out for the 
imperial residence; and in process of time, the 
buildings erected by successive emperors monopolised 
the hill, and excluded all private possessions. Au- 
gustus was bom in this Region, at a place called 
AD Capita Bubula, the situation of which we ara 
unable to determine (Suet Aug. 5). In early man- 
hood he occupied the house of the orator C. Licinius 
Calvus " juxta forum super scalas anularias " {lb. 
72) ; but neither can the site of this be more defi- 
nitely fixed. Hence he removed to the Palatine, where 
he at first occupied the House of Hortensius, 
a dwelling conspicuous neither for size nor splendour. 
(/&.) After his victory over Sextus Pompeius, he 
appears to have purchased several houses adjoining 
his own, and to have vowed the Temple of Apollo, 
which he afterwards built (Veil. Pat. ii. 81; Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 15.) This temple, the second dedicated 
to that deity at Rome — the earlier one being in the 
Circus Flaminius — does not, however, appear to have 
been begun till after the battle of Actium, or at all 
events the plan of it was extended after that event. 
It is well known that after that victory Augustus 
dedicated a temple to the Leucadian Apollo near 
Actium, and in like manner the new structure on 
the Palatine was referred to the same deity ; whence 
the phrases " Actius Apollo" (Virg. Aen. viii. 704; 
Prop. iv. 6. 67), and " Phoebus Navalis " (--" ubi 
Navali stant sacra Palatia Phoebo," Prop. iv. 1 . 3). It 
was dedicated in b. c. 27. It was surrounded with 
a portico containing the Bibuothecae Graeca 
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BT Latin A (Suet. Aug. S9; Dion Cass. liii. 1; 
Mon. Ancyr.) These far-famed libraries were quite 
distinct institutions, as appears from monumental 
inscriptions to slaves and freedmen attached to 
them, who are mentioned as " a Bibliotheca Latina 
ApoUinis," or, ** a Bibliotheca Graeca Palatina" 
(Panvinius in Graevius, Tkes. iii. col. 305; Orell. 
Ifucr. 40, 41). In them were the busts or cl^teatcbc 
imagines of distinguished authors. (Tac Ann. ii. 
83.) Propertius, in a short poem (iii. 29), has 
given so vivid a description of the whole building, 
that we cannot do better than insert it: — 

** Quaeris cur veniam tibi-tardior ? Aurea Phoebo 

Porticus a magno Caesare aperta fuit 
Tota erat in speciem Poenis digesta columnis 

Inter quas Danai femina turba senis. 
Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 

Marmoreus tacita carmen hiare lyra. 
Atque aram circum steterant armenta Mjronis 

Quatuor artificis, vivida signa, boves. 
Turn medium claro surgebat marmore templum 

Et patria Phoebo carius Ortjgia. 
In quo Solis erat supra fastigia curruB 

Et valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus.^ 
Altera dejectos Parnassi vertice GaUos 

Altera moerebat fiinera Tantalidos. 
Delude inter matrem deus atque inter sororem 

Pythius in longa carmina veste sonaf 

Hence we learn that the columns of the portico 
were of African marble, and between them stood 
statues of the fifty daughters of Danans (cf. Ovid. 
Amor. ii. 2. 4.) According to Acron, fif^ eques- 
trian statues of the sons of Danans also stood in the 
open space. (Schol. ad Pers. ii. 56.) The temple 
itself was of solid white marble from Luna {Car- 
rara). (Serv. Virg. Aen. viii. 720.) The statue 
alluded to by Propertius as " Phoebo pulchrior 
ipso " was that of Augustus himself, which repre- 
sented him in the dress and attitude of Apollo. 
(Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. Ep. i. 3, 17: Serv. ad Virg. 
Ec. iv. 10.) In the library was also a colossal 
bronze statue of Apollo, 50 feet in height (Plin. 
xxxiv. 18), as well as many precious works of 
art (lb. xzziv. 8, zxxvii. 5, &c.) The Sibylline 
books were preserved in the temple (Suet Aug. 31 ; 
Amm. Marc, xziii. 3) before which was the spacious 
place called the Area Apolunis. 

From all these notices we may gather some idea of 
the splendour of this celebrated temple; but its exact 
Bite, as well as that of the Palace of Augustus, 
is nowhere clearly intimated. From several pas- 
sages, however, which have been cited when dis- 
cussing the situation of the Porta Mugionis, we may 
infer pretty accurately that the latter must have 
stood at the NE. side of the Palatine, between the 
arch of Titus and the temple of Vesta. (S. Maria 
L&eratrice.) It appears from a passage in Ovid 
Q* Inde tenore pari," &c., Trist. iii. 1. 59), that the 
temple must have lain some way beyond the palace, 
and there seems to be no reason why we may not 
place it near 8. Teodoro^ though it stood perhaps 
on the summit of the hill. This seems to be the 
spot indicated in the Notiiia. The temple is there 
called *' aedis Apollinis RhammuU'" — an epithet not 
easily explained, notwithstanding the attempt of 
Preller (/Se^^onen, p. 182); although there can be no 
doubt that the temple built by Augustus is meant 

In the same document a DoMus Tiberiana, or 
palace of Tiberius, is mentioned as distinct from that 
of Augustus; a house, indeed, which he probably 
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inherited, as he was born on the Palatine. (Suet 
Tib. 5.) In his youth, when he lived in a quiet, 
retired manner, he first inhabited the house of 
Pompey in the Oarinae, and afterwards that of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline (75. 15); but when he 
became emperor, it is most probable that be resided 
on the Palatine, till he secluded himself in the island 
of Oapreae. The Domus Tiberiana must have stood 
near the NW. comer of the Palatine, since it is 
described as affinrding an exit into theVelabrum ("per 
Tiberianam domum in Velabrum," Tac HisL i. 27). 
Suetonius, speaking of the same departure of Otho, 
says that he hastened out at the back of the palace 
(** proripuit se a postica parte Palatii," Otho^ 6) ; (mn 
which passages it would appear that the two palaces 
were connected together, that of Augustus beuig the 
more conspicuous towards the forum, whilst that of 
Tiberius formed the back front It was from the lattnr 
that Vitellius surveyed the storming of the GapitoL 
(Suet. Vit 15.) At a later period of the Empire we 
find a Bibliotheca mentioned in the palace of Ti- 
berius, which had probably superseded the Palatine 
Library, as the latter is no longer mentioned. (A. 
Gell. xiii. 19; Vopisc Prob. 2.) All these build- 
ings must, of course, have been destroyed in the fiie of 
Nero; but we must assume that, after they were re- 
built, the Domus Augusti et Tiberii still continued 
to be distinguished, as they are mentioned as separate 
buildings in the NotUia; and indeed Josephus ex- 
pressly says that the different parts of the complex 
of buildings forming the imperial palace were named 
after their respeptive founders. (^AnL Jud, xix. 1. 

On or near the Palatine we must also place the 
Templum Auousti — one of the only two publio 
works which Tiberius undertook at Rome, the other 
being the tcena of the theatre of Pompey . Even 
these he did not live to finish, but left them to be 
completed and dedicated by Caligula. (Tac. Ann, 
vi. 45; Suet Tib. 47, Cal 21.) The circumstance 
of Caligula using this temple as a sort of pier for 
his bridge to the Capitoline makes it doubtful 
whether it could have stood on the Palatine hilL 
(Suet lb. 22.) Yet Pliny (xii. 42) aUudes to 
it as " in Palatii templo; " and if it was not exactly 
on the summit of the hill, it could not have been 
very far from it Becker conjectures that the 
Bridge of Caligula passed over the Basilica 
Julia; but the only proof is, that Caligula was 
accustomed to fling money to the people finom the 
roof of the basilica, which he might have ascended 
without a bridge. (Suet Ccd. 37, Jos. AnL 
Jud. xix. 1. § 1 L) The bridge, perhaps, did not 
stand very long. Caligula seems to have made ex- 
tensive iterations in the imperial palace, though 
we cannot trace the n accurately. (" Bis vidimus 
urbem totam cingi domibus principum Caii et 
Neronis," Plin. xxxvi. 24. s. 5.) We have already 
mentioned that he connected the temple of Castor 
with it. Yet in his time there must have been 
still some private dwellings on the NE. tide of 
the PaUtine, as Pliny mentions that the lotus- 
trees belonging to the house of Crassus at that spot 
lasted till the fire of Nera (lb. xrii. 1.) The 
enormous buildings of the last-named emperor 
probably engrossed the whole of the Palatine; at all 
events we hear no more of private houses there 
after the commencement of his reign. We have 
already adverted to Nero's two palaces. The first of 
these, or Domus Tramsitoria, with its gardens, 
though not finished in the same style of SDlendoor 
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reached from thi^Paiuiiiiifw luc^hj 
and ibe ajtjter of Servios on the E 
Jtf*™.31;Tic.^fi«.iv.39.) Thi 
wu « upecimen of in««ne eitr«v»e»iiCB. Ite stnoin 
or Tslibala wu placed on the Velii, cm tha epot 
where Ihe tHnjJe of VeDiu and Roms ifUr- 
wsrds atooi), and in iC rose the colossal Statdb 
or Kero, 120 feet hi^h, the bua of nhich is 
etlU Ti->ibla at Che NW. ude of the Coloaseum. We 
ma^ gaui an idea of the vaatncM c^ this randaim 
by camiparing the prose description rf Suetonius with 
the poetical ana of Martini, when we shall see that 
the latter hai not abused iheprivil^e of his callinE. 
(Suet. Nero. 31 : Mart de Sytcl. 2). It was never 
perfktlj finished, and VeEpaaian, ae we haTs said, 
reMored ihe ground to the public Wa know but 
Ijitla of the arrangement of the buildings on the 
palatine itself under Nero, exrept that the different 
parts appear to have retained their former names. 
DomilJao added mucli to the palace, now again 
conened to this hill, and fitted it up in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence; but, Ihoogh we fre- 
quently hear of vngle parts, aaob as baths, diattae, 
a portico called Sialia, a dining-room dignified with 
the appellation of Cotnatio Joint, &c., yet we an 
nowhen presented with a clear idea of it as a 
whole (ef. Pint. Popl 15; Plio. mv. S. a. 36; 
Capit. Pert 11 ; Mart. viii. 36; Stat. Ste. iii. i. 47, 
I'r. S. 13, &c.) The anxiety and tciTor of the tyrant 
are Btiikingly depicted in the anecdote told by 
Snetonina ( Am. U). that he caused the walla of tlie 
portico in which he waa aconstoined to walk to be 
covered with the stone, or cryatallijjcd gypaum. called 
pheagUa, in order that ho might be able to see 
what waa going on behind hia back. It is uncertain 
where the AnoNAEA, or gardens of Adoni), lay, in 
which Doniitian received Apolloniua ofTyana, and 
which are marked on a fragment of the Capitoline 
plan (Bellori, Ub. xL) Of the history of the palace 
little more is known. Several accounts mention the 
domus aarw aa having teen burnt down in tlie reign 
of Tmjan (Oros. vii. W; Hieron. an. lOS, p. 447, 
Rone), and the place which aiicceeded it appeara 
to have been also destroyed by fire in tbe rrign 
of Commodns (Dion Cass. tiilL 24; Hcrodian, i. 
14.) 

At the southern extremity of the Palsline, Septi. 

Teinaina of which existnl till near the. end of the 
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161)) centnry, when PopaSii!na V. cansed the pillars 
to be carried nff to the Vatican. Itepn«entatione of 
the mina will be found in Du P^rac (tav. 13) and 
Gamscci (^Antidulidi Soma, f.9S,Speadtan Rom. 
MagmficeiUiae, t. 45). The name of the bnildinf 
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The tomb of SeveruB must not I 
which, as we Icam from Spaitisnus, was on the Via 
Appia, and built so as to resemble the Sepliionium. 
The same author informs as {Sm. 24} that the design 
of Severoa was to make the Septisoninm an atrium of 
tbe t>^lace, so that it ehould be the first object to 
strike the ayes of thoae coming from Africa, hia 
native connlrj. But the tme nature and destination 
of the building remain enigmatical. 

We know of no other alterations in the palace 
except some slight ones under the emperors Elaga- 
bains and Alexander Severus. The former conse- 
crated there the Teuflb at HeLtooABLua (Laijipr. 
Beliog. 3; Herodian, r. S), and opened a public balli, 
also destined apparently ae a place of licentiouaiteai 
(Lampr. !b. B). Of llie buildings of Alexander 
Severus we hear only of a diaeta, erected in honour 
of his mothei- Julia Mammaea, and commonly railed 
" ad Mammam" (Id. Al. Sec. S6). These diaeiae 
ilafed buildings, commonly in parks, 
■enibled a modern Boinan cmino 
or pavilion (FItn. £p. ii. 17, v. G). It is albo 
related of both ihese emperors lliat tUey caused tlie 
streets of the Palatine to be paved with porjdijry 
and venlt aalko (Lamfir. HeL 24. AiSev.ia'). 
Tbe Palatinm was pnihablj inhabited by Maientius 
during his short reign, after which we hear no 
more of it. That emperor is said to have founded 
baths there. (_Calal. Imp. Viam. L IL p. 248, 
Bone) 

The Victoria Gebmabiciaka, Ihe only object 
recorded in the Notitia between tbe Septizonium and 
the Lupercal, and which must therefore have stood on 
the side next the circna, was probably one of those 
nnnMrous monnmenU erected either in honour of 
Germanicus, of which Tacitus speaks (Aim. ii. 83), 
or else to Caracalla, who likewise bore the name i< 
Gennanicns (Preller, ii^ionen, p. 1B7). 

We have already treated generally of tbe Velii and 
Sacra Via, and of some of the priucipal objects con- 
nected with thorn, as well as of the Nova Via under the 
Palatine. Tbe Nova Via was not a very important 
road, and we have little mote to add respecting it. 
It seems to have begun atthe Porta Mugionis, where, 
like the Sacra Via, at tbe sune spot, it was called 
Sunaaa Nora Via (Solin. i. 1). From this place it 
ran almost parallel with tbe Sacra Via, ai>d between 
it and the hill, as ^ aa its DOrthem point, where it 
turned to the S., and still continued-to run along the 
base of the Palatine as far at least aa Ihe Porta 
Bomanula (near S. Giorgio in Velaira). Some, 
indeed, carry it on as far as the Circus llaiinKB 
(Canina, Indie. Toil p, 331); a riew which does not 
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•eem to be supported by any authority. The lower 
paii. of it, both on the side of the forum and of the 
Velabrum, was called In6ma Nora Via. (Varro, t. 
§ 43, Mlill.) Ovid describes it as touching the forum 
(" Qua Nova Bdmano nunc Via juncta foro est," 
Fast. vi. 389) ; whence we must conclude that not 
only the open space itself, but also the gi*ound 
around it on which the temples and basilicae stood, 
was included under the appellation of forum. A 
road appears, however, to have led from the Nova 
Via to the forum between the temples of Vesta and 
Castor, as is shown by remains of pavement disco- 
vered there; and this may have been thb junction 
alluded to by Ovid, which from his words would 
seem to have been comparatively recent. The Lucus 
Vestak must have lain behind the Nova Via, towards 
the Palatine, and indeed on the very slope of the 
hill, as appears from the following passages: '^ £x- 
aadita vox est a luco Vestae, qui a Palatii radice in 
Novara Viam devexus est *' (Cic Div. i. 45) ; " M. 
-Caedicius de plebe nuntiavit tribunis, se in Nova Via, 
ubi nunc sacellum est supra aedem Vestae vocem 
noctis silentio audisse clariorem humana '* (Li v. v. 
32). The sacellum here alluded to was that of 
Aius Loquens. (Cic. t c. and ii. 32.) It is described 
by Varro (op. Gell xvi. 17) as "in infima Nova 
Via''; whence we must conclude that it was in the 
pail; near the forum that Caedicius heard the voice. 
Though called A'ova, the road must have been of 
high antiquity, since Livy mentions that Tarquinius 
lived id it (i. 47); and perhaps it received its 
name from its newness in comparison with the 
Sacra Via. 

Before we proceed to describe the monuments on 
the Velia, we must observe that some writers, 
and especially the Italian school of topographers 
(Canina, Foro Rom. p. 60, seq., Indie. Top. p. 462), 
do not allow that the Velia consisted of that height 
which lies between the Palatine, the Esquiline, and 
the eastern side of the forum, but confine the ap- 
pellation to the northern angle of the Palatine, 
which, it is contended, like the Germalus, was in 
ancient times considered as distinct from the re- 
mainder of the hill. Indeed it appears that Niebuhr 
first applied the name of Velia to the ridge in 
question (Hist i. p. 390, Eng. trans.), in which 
view he was of course followed by Bunsen {Beschr. 
iii. p. 81). One of the chief arguments adduced 
against it is the account given of the house of 
Valerius Publicola. Valerius is said to have begun 
building a house on the same spot where Tullus 
Hostilius had previously dwelt (Cic. Rep. ii. 31) j 
and the residence of Tullus Hostilius again is re- 
corded to have been on the Velia, on the spot 
afterwards occupied by the Aedis Deum Penatium 
(Varro, ap. Non. xii, 51, p. 363, Gerl.; " Tullus 
Hostilius in Velia, ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est," Solin. i. 22). Now Bunsen (76. p. 85), 
and after him Becker {de Muris, p. 43, ffandb. p. 
249), hold that the Aedea Deum Penatium here 
alluded to was that mentioned by Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis (i. 68) as standing in the short cut which 
led from the forum to the Carinae, in the district 
called "!Cir€\alais. The MSS. vary in the spelling 
of this name; but we think with Becker that the 
Velia, 01 rather " Sub Velia," is meant, as Cujacius 
has translated the word : and Casaubon (ad Mon. 
Anyr.) reads Ov4\iai. But, whatever opinion 
may be entertained on that point, the other part of 
the description of Dionysius, namely, that the temple 
stood in the short cut between the forum and the 
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Carinae, sufficiently indicates the locality; and we 
are of opinion, with Becker, that Bunsen arrived at 
a very probable conclusion in identifying this temple 
with the present circular vestibule of the church of 
SS. Cosma e Damiano, Yet, if we assume with 
those writers that this was the only temple of the 
Penates on the Velia, and consequently the spot on 
which the house of Publicola stood, then we must 
confess that we see considerable force in the objection 
of Canina, that such a situation does not correspond 
with the descriptions given by Cicero, Livy, and 
other writers. All those descriptions convey the 
id» that Publicola's house stood on a somewhat 
considerable, though not very great, elevation. Thus 
Dionysius characterises the spot as \6<pov ^tpKtU 
fifvoy TTJs iyopas i^Xhv iTitiK&s wal rrepirofun^ 
iK\€^dfifvos (v. 19). And Cicero says of the house; 
*' Quod in excelsiore loco coepisset aedificare " (Rep. 
ii. 31). A still more decisive passage is that of 
Livy : " Aedificabat in summa Velia " (ii. 7). For 
how can that spot be called the top of the Velia, 
which was evidently at the bottom^ and, according 
to Becker's own showing, in a district called svb 
Velia? His attempts to evade these difficulties are 
feeble and unsatisfactory (cfe Muris, p. 45). Yet 
they are not incapable of solution, without abandon- 
ing Niebuhr's theory respecting the Velia, which we 
hold to be the true one. There were in fact two 
temples of the Penates on the Velia, namely, that 
identified by Bunsen with SS. Cosma e Damiano, 
and another " in Summa Velia," as Livy says; which 
latter occupied the site of the residence of Tullus 
Hostilius, and of the subsequent one of Valerius 
Publicola. Thus Solinus: " Tullus Hostilius in 
Velia (habit avit), ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est" (i. 22). We cannot determine the length 
of this postea ; but it was most probably after the 
time of Publicola, and perhaps a great deal later. 
But the other temple was certainly older, as it is 
mentioned in the sacred books of the Argives {ap, 
Varro, L.L. v. § 54 : " In Velia apud aedem Deum 
Penatium"); and thus it is plain that there must 
have been two temples. The one in the Summa 
Velia is the Sacellum Larum mentioned by Tacitus, 
in describing the pomoerium of Romulus {Ann. xii. 
24) : and this is another proof that there were two 
temples; for it is impossible to imagine that the 
pomoerium could have extended so far to the N. as 
the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. The situa- 
tion of this sacellum would answer all the require- 
ments of the passages before cited. For there is 
still a very considerable rise from the forum to the 
arch of Titus, near to which the sacellum must 
have stood, which rise was of course much more 
marked when the forum was in its original state, 
or some 20 feet below its present level. Indeed the 
northern angle of the Palatine, which Canina supposes 
to have been the Velia, does not present any great 
difference of height: and thus the objections which 
he justly urges against the aedes near the temple of 
Faustina do not apply to one on the site that we 
have indicated. Besides it appears to us an insu- 
perable objection to Canina's view that he admits 
the spot near the temple of Faustina to have been 
called Sub Velia, though it is separated by a con- 
siderable space and by the intervening height, from 
the N. angle of the Palatine. The account of As- 
conius {ad Cic. Pis. 22) of a house of P. Valerius 
" sub Velia, ubi nunc aedis Victoriae est," is too 
confused and imperfect to draw any satisfactory 
conclusion from it. By all other authorities the 
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Aedis Victoriae is said to be not at the fool of the 
V^HoHt but on tlie Bwnmxt of the Palati$te, 

Bat there U another argament brought forwards 
by Canina against the height in question being the 
Velia. He observes that the area on wliich the 
temple of Venus and Rome stands is divided from the 
Palatine by the Sacra Via, and hence could nut have 
belonged to the Vella ; since the Sacra Via, and 
all the places on the opposite (northern) side of it, 
were comprehended in the 1st Regio of Servius, or 
the Suburana, whilst the Palatine, including the 
Velia, were contained in the 4th Regio (^IniUcaz. 
Topogr. p. 462, cf. Foro Rom. p. 61). Now if 
this were so, it would certainly he a fatal objection 
to Niebnhr's view ; but we do not think that any 
such thing can be inferred from Varro s words. In 
describing the 1st Region, in which a place called 
Ceroliensis was included, he says, ** Ceroliensis a 
Carinarum junctn dictus Carinae, postea Ceruha, 
quod hinc oritur caput Sacrae Viae ab Streniae sa- 
cello," &c. (//. L. V. § 47.) The passage is ob- 
scure, but we do not see how it can be inferred from 
it that the Sacra Via formed the boundary between 
the 1st and 4th Servian Regions. Varro seems 
rather to be explaining the origin of the name Cero- 
lia, which he connects with Uie Sacra Via, but in 
a manner which we cannot understand. The Sacra 
Via traversed the highest part of the ridge, and thus 
on Cauina's own showing must have included some 
part of it in the 4th Region, making a division 
where no natural one is apparent, which is not at all 
probable. Besides, if this height was not called Velia, 
what other name can be found for it ? And it is 
not at all likely that an eminence of this sort, which 
is sufficiently marked, and lies in the very heart of 
the city, should have been without a name. 

Assuming the Velia, therefore, to have been that 
rising ground which lies between the valley of the 
forum on the one hand, and that of the Colosseum on 
the other, we shall proceed to describe its monuments. 
The Aedes Pbnatium, before referred to as standing 
on the declivity of the ridge, or Sub Velia, and de- 
scribed by Dionysins (i. 68), seems to have been 
one of the most venerable antiquity. In it were 
preserved the images of the household gods said to 
have been brought from Troy, having upon them the 
inscription AENA^, which has given rise to so much 
controversy ; namely, whether it is a scribe's error 
for nENA^, that is IIENASI = Penatibus, or whe- 
ther it should have been AI^ MAPNIS (Diis Mag- 
nis), &c. &c. (See Ambrosch, Stud. u. Andeut. p. 
231, seq.; Clausen, Aeneas u. die Penatetij ii. p. 624, 
n. 1116; Hertzberg, de Diis Rom. Patrits^ Ub. ii. 
c. 18.) We shall here follow our usual rule, and 
give^Dionysius credit for understanding what he was 
writing about, as there does not appear to be any 
graVe objection to doing so ; and as he immediately 
adds, after citing the above epigraph, that it referred 
to the Penates (AENA^S imypaup^v Ixof <''<*') tjiXov- 
cav roh^ nevdra;), we shall assume that this was 
really the temple of the Trojan household gods. The 
Italian writers regard it as the temple of Remus. 

We do not find any large buildings mentioned 
upon the Velia till the time of Nero, who, as we have 
seen, occupied it with the vestibule of his palace. 
A considerable part of it had perhaps been a market 
previously. Close to its NW. foot, immediately be- 
hind the Aedes Penatium just indicated, Vespasian, 
after his triumph over Jerusalem, built his celebrated 
Teaifle of Peace, to which we have already had 
occasion to allude, when describing the imperial font. 
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(Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. § 7 ; Suet. Vesp. 9 ; Dion Ci 
Ixvi. 1.5.) It stood in an enclosed space, much Uke the 
temple of Venus Genitrix in Caesar's fonun, or that 
of Mars Ultor in the forum of Augustus; and hence 
though notdesigned like them as a place for legal busi- 
ness, it was nevertheless sometimes called Forum Pacis. 
The temple was built with the greatest splendour, 
and adorned with precious works of art from Nero's 
palace, as well as with the costly spoils brought 
from the temple of Jerusalem, which made it one of the 
richest and meet magnificent sanctuaiies that the 
world ever beheld. (Joseph. I.e. ; Phn. xxxiv. 8. s. 84, 
xxxvi. 24; Herodian, i. 14.) Hence its attraction 
and notoriety gave a new name to the 4th Region, 
in which it stood, which was previously called ^ Sa- 
cra Via," but now obtained the name of *' Templum 
Pacis." The exact site of this temple was long a 
subject of dispute, the older topographers maintain- 
ing that the remains of the three vast arches a 
little to the £. of the spot just described, and now 
universally allowed to belong to the basilica of Con- 
stantine, were remnants of it. Piranesi raised some 
doubts on the point, but Nibby was the first who 
assigned to these two monuments their true position 
(^Foro Rom. p. 189, seq.) ; and his views have been 
further developed and confirmed by Caidna. (/»- 
dicae. Topogr. p. 131, seq.) As Becker has also 
adopted the same conclusion, it will not be necessary 
to state the grounds which led to it, as they would 
occupy considerable space ; and we shall therefore 
refer those readers who desire more information on 
the subject to the works just mentioned. Annexed 
to the temple was a library, in which the learned 
were accustomed to meet for the purposes of study 
and literary intercourse. (A. G?ll, v. 21, xvi. 8.) 
The temple was burnt down a little before the death 
of Commodus. (Dion Cass. lii. 24: Herodian, i. 14; 
Galen, de Comp. Med. i. 1.) It does not appear to 
have been restored, but the ruins still remained un- 
disturbed, and the spot is several times mentioned in 
later writers under the name of Forum Pacis, or 
Forum Vespasiani (Amm. Marc. xvL 10 ; Procop. 
B. G. iv. 21 ; Symm. Ep. x. 78; Catcd. Imp. 
Vienn. p. 243.) 

The three arches just alluded to as standing near the a 
temple of Peace, and apparently at the commencement 
of a road branching off from the Sacra Via, belonged, 
as is almost universally admitted, to the Basiuca 
CoNSTANTiNi, erectcd by Maxentius, and dedicated 
after his death in the name of Constantine. Their 
architecture has all the characteristics of a basiUca, 
and could not possibly have been adapted to a tem- 
ple. (Canina, Indicaz. p. 124.) The first notice 
which we find of this building is in Aurelius Victor 
(^Caesar^ 40, 26), who mentions it as having been 
erected by Maxentius; and this account is confirmed 
by an accident which happened in 1828, when on 
the falling in of a part of an arch a coin bearing 
the name of Maxentius was discovered in the ma- 
sonry. {Besckr. iii. 298.) In the Ccd. Imp. Vierm. 
p. 243, it is mentioned as occupying the site of the 
horrea piperataria^ or spice warehouses of Donii- 
tian (" horrea piperutaria ubi modo est Basilica Con- 
stantiniana et Forum Vespasiani"). These spice ware- 
houses must have been the same that are related by 
Dion Cassius (Ixxii. 24) to have first caught the 
flames when the temple of Peace was burnt, a. d. 192, 
and are described as r^s airoB'fjKas rQv tc 'ApaSitoy 
Koi T&v Aiyuirriocy (poprltay ; whence, as the fire 
spread towards the P^tine, it may be presumed that 
they stood on the site of the basilica^ 
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Between the basilica of Constantine and the Co- 
losseum, and conseqaently on the eastern side of the 
Velian height, Hadrian built the splendid Temple of 
BoMA AND Venus, commonly called at a later period 
Templum XJrbis, considerable remains of which still 
exist behind the convent of S. Francesca Bomana. 
In the middle ages it was called Templum Gon- 
cordiae et Pietatis (^Mirabilia Bom. in Effemerid. 
Letter, i. p. 385); the older topographers gave 
it various names, and Nardini was the first to de- 
signate it correctly. The remains exhibit the plan 
of a double temple, or one having two cellae, the 
semicircular tribunes of which are joined together 
back to back, so that one cella faced the Capitol 
and the other the Colosseum ; whence the descrip- 
tion of Prudentius (^Contra Symm. i. 214): — 

'* Atque Urbis Venerisque pari se culmine toUunt 
Templa, simul gemiuis adolentur tura deabns.*' 

The cella facing the Colosseum is still visible, but 
the other is enclosed in tlie cloisters of S. Francesca. 
In them were colossal statues of the goddesses in a 
sitting posture. Hadrian is related to have planned 
this temple himself, and to have been so offended 
with the free-spoken criticisms of the great archi- 
,tect Apollodorus upon it that he caused him to be 
put to death. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4.) Apollodorus is 
related to have particularly criticised the extrava- 
gant size of the two goddesses, who he said were too 
large to quit their seats and walk out of the temple, 
had they been so minded. The temple was of the 
style technically c&Wed pseudo-dipteros decastylosj 
that is, having only one row of ten colniiuis, but at 
the same distance from the cella as if there had been 
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two rows. With its porticoes it occupied the whole 
space between the Saci-a Via and the street whirh 
ran past the front of the Basilica Constantini. For 
a more detailed description of it see Nibby, Foro 
Romano, p. 209, seq., and Canina, Edifizj di Roma^ 
classe ii. A ground plan, and elevations and sec- 
tions of it as restored, will be found in Burgess, An- 
tiquities and Topography of Rom^, i. pp. 268,280. 
Servius {ad Aen. ii. 227) speaks of snakes on the 
statue of Roma similar to those on that of Minerva. 
From some coins of Antoninus Pius the temple appears 
to have been restored by that emperor. Silver statues 
were erected in it to M. Aurelius and Faustina, as 
well as an altar on which it was customary for brides 
to offer sacrifice after their marriage. (Dion Cass. 
IxxL 31.) It was partly burnt down in the reign 
of Maxentius, but restored by that emperor. 

The Abcu of Titus, to which from its oonsid- 
cuous position we have so frequently had occasion to 
allude, stood close to the SW. angle of this temple, 
spanning the Sacra Via at the very sununit of the 
Velian ridge. Its beautiful reliefs, which are un- 
fortunately in a bad state of preservation, represent 
the Jewish triumphs of Titus. The arch could not 
have been completed and dedicated till after the 
death of that emperor, since he is called Divus in 
the inscription on the side of the Colosseum, whilst 
a relief in the middle of the vault repi-esents his 
apotheosis. It has undergone a good deal of resto- 
ration of a very indifferent kind, especially on the 
side which faces the forum. During the middle 
ages it was called Septem Luoemae and Arcus 
Septem Lucemarum, as we see from the Anony- 
mus. 
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We shall here mention two other monuments 
which, though strictly speaking they do not belong 
to the Palatine, yet stand in such close proximity 
to it that they may be conveniently treated of in 
this place. These are the Arch of Constantine 
and the Meta Sudans. The former, which stands at 
the N£. comer of the Palatine, and spans the road 
now called Via di S. Gregorio, between that hill 
and the Caelian, was erected, as the inscription 
testifies, in honour of Constantine*s victory over 
Maxentius. It is adorned with superb reliefs re- 
lating to the history of Trajan, taken apparently 
from some arch or other monwnent of that em- 
perar^s. They contrast strangely with the tasteless 



and ill-exQcuted sculptures belonging to the time of 
Constantine himself, which are inserted at the lower 
part of the arch. This monument is in a much 
better state of preservation than the arch of Titus, 
a circumstance which may perhaps be ascribed to 
the respect entertained for the memory of the first 
Christian emperor. For detailed descriptions and 
drawings of this arch see Niebuhr (Betckr. iii. p. 
314, seq.), Canina (Edifig Antichiy classe xii.), 
Overbeke {Restea de T An. Rome, ii. t 8, 9), Pira- 
oesi {Ant Rom. i.). 

The Mbta Sudans, so called from its rnsemblance 
to the metae of the circus, was a fountain erected 
by Domitian, remains of which are still to be -seen 
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between the arch of Constantine and the Colossenm. 
(Hieron. p. 443, Rone; Cassiod. Chran. ii. p. 198.) 
It stands in the middle of a large circular basin, 
which was discovered in the last excavations at that 
spot, as well as traces of the conduit which con- 
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veyed the water. A meta sndans is mentioned in 
Seneca (Ep. 56), whence we might infer that the 
one now existing superseded an earlier one (v. 
Beschr. iii. 312, seq.; Canina, Indicag, p. 119). 
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ARCH OP CONSTANTINE. 



VII. The Aventinb. 



We have already adverted to the anomalous cha- 
racter of this hill, and how it was regarded with 
suspicion in the early times of Rome, as ill-omened. 
Yet there were several famous spots upon it, having 
traditions connected with them as old or older than 
those relating to the Palatine, as well as several re- 
nowned and antique temples. One of the oldest of 
these legendary monuments was the Altar of 
EvANDER, which stood at the foot of the hi]l,near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Dionys. i. 32.) Not far from it, 
near the Salinae, was the Gave of Gacus, a name 
which a part of the hill near the river still retains. 
(Solinus, i. 8; cf. Virg. Aen. viii. 190, seq.; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 551, seq.) Here also was the altar said to 
have been dedicated by Hercules, after he had found 
the cattle, to Jupiter Inventor. (Dionys. i. 39.) 
A spot on the summit of the hill, called Remoria, 
or Remuria, preserved the memory of the auspices 
taken by Remus. (Paul. Diac p. 276 ; Dionys. i. 
85, seq.) Niebuhr, however, assumes another hill 
beyond the basilica of St. Paolo, and consequently 
far outside the walls of Aurelian, to have been the 
place called Remoria, destined by Remus for the 
building of his city. (^Hist. i. p. 223, seq. and note 
618.) Other spots connected with very ancient 
traditions, though subsequent to the foundation of 
the city, were the Armilustrium and the Lauretum. 
The Armilustrum, or Armilustrium, at first indi- 
cated only a festival, in which the soldiers, armed 
with ancilia^ performed certain military sports and 
sacrifices; but the name was subsequently applied 
to the place where it was celebrated. (Varr. L.L. 
V. § 153, vi. § 22, Miill.; Liv. xxvii. 37; Plut Rom. 
23.) Plutarch (/. c.) says that king Tatius was 
buried here; but the Lauretum, so named from 
its grove of laurels, is also designated as his place 
of sepulture. (Vair. L.L, v. § 152; Plin. xv. 
§ 40; Dionys. iii. 43; Festus, p. 360.) There was 
a distinction between the Lauretum Majus and Mi- 
nus (^CcU. Capran. Id. Attg.); and the Basis Capi- 
tolma mentions a Vicus Loreti Majoris and another 
Loreti Minoris. The same document also records a 
Vicus Armilustri. Numa dedicated an altar to 



§ 54; Liv. i. 20; cf. Ov. F. iii. 295, seq.); and the 
Calendars indicate a sacrifice to be performed there 
to Census (Fast. Capran. XII, Kal. Sep; Fast 
Amitem. Pr. Id. Dec.); but this is probably the 
same deity whose altar we have mentioned in the 
Circus Maximus. 

The Temple of Diana, built by Servius Tulliua 
as the common sanctuary of the cities belonging to the 
Latin League, with money contributed by them, 
conferred more importance on the Aventine (Varr. 
L.L. V. § 43 ; Liv. i. 45 ;*Dionys. iv. 26). This 
union has been compared with, and is said to have 
been suggested by, that of the lonians for building 
the Artemisium, or temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 
It has been justly observed that Rome's supremacy 
was tacitly acknowledged by the building of the 
temple on one of the Roman hills (Liv. I. c. ; Val. 
Max. vii. 3. § 1). Dionysius informs us that he saw 
in this temple the original stele or pillar containing 
the Foedus Latinum, as well as that on which the 
Lex Icilia was engraved. It appears, from Martial 
(vi. 64. 12), to have been situated on that side of 
the Aventine which faced the Circus Maximus, and 
hence it may have stood, as marked in Bufalini s plan, 
at or near the church of S. Prisca (cf. Canina, In- 
dicaaione, p. 532). We may further observe that 
Martial calls the Aventine '' Collis Dianae," from 
this temple (vii. 73, xii. 18. 3). We learn from 
Suetonius that it was rebuilt by L. Comificius, in 
the reign of Augustus (^Aug. 29). That emperor 
does not appear to have done anything to it himself, 
as it is not mentioned in the Monutnentum Ancyra- 
num. 

Another famous temple on the Aventine was that 
of Juno Regina, built by Camillus after the con- 
quest of Veii, from which city the wooden statue of 
the goddess was carried ofi*, and consecrated here ; 
but the temple was not dedicated by Camillus till 
four years after his victory (Liv. v. 22, seq.; Val. 
Max. i. 8. § 3). Hence, probably, the reason why 
" cupressea simulacra," or images of cypress, were 
subsequently dedicated to this deity (Liv. xxvii. 37 ; 
Jul. Obs. 108); although a bronze statue appears to 
have been previously erected to her. (Liv. xxi. 62.) 

— _, We have already seen from the description of the 

Jupiter Elicius on the Aventine. (Varr. L. L. vi. | procession of the virgins in Livy (xxvii. 37) that the 
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temple was approached bj the CuVDS PuBUClus, 
which ascent lay at the northern extremity of the 
Aventine, near the Porta Trigeminal bnt its situa- 
tion cannot be accurately inferred from this circum* 
stance. The Clivus Publicius, made, or rather 
perhaps widened and paved, by the aediles L. and 
M. Publicii Malleoli, was the main road leading up 
the hill. (Festus, p. 238 $ Varr. L,L, t. § 158 ; 
Front. Aq. 5.) Canina places the temple near the 
church of S. SabinOy where there are traces of some 
ancient building (^IndicttsdonCy p. 536). This is one 
of the temples mentioned as having been rebuilt 
by Augustus (^Mon, Ancyr. tab. iv.) 

From the document last quoted it would appear that 
there was a Temple of Juftter on the Aventine ; 
and its existence is also testified by the Fcuii Ami- 
Umini {Id. Aug. fee. ioyi. dianae .vobtymno. 
vn . AVENTiNO.); but we do not find it mentioned in 
any author. The passage just quoted likewise points 
probably to a sacellum or Ara of Vortumnus, 
which the FasA. Capranici mention as being in the 
Loretum Majus. The Temple of Minerva, also 
mentioned in the Man. Ancyranum as having been 
repaired by Augustus, is better known, and seems to 
have been in existence at all events as early as the 
Second Punic War, since on account of some verses 
which Livius Andronicus had written to be sung in 
celebration of the better success of the war, this 
temple was appointed as a place in which acribesy 
as it appears poets were then called, and actors 
should meet to ofier gifts in honour of Livius. 
(Festus, p. 333.) From an imperfect inscription 
(Gruter, xxxix. 5) it would appear that the temple 
was near the Armilustrium, and indeed it is named 
in conjunction with it in the Notitia. 

There was a part of the Aventine called " Saxum," 
or ** Saxum Sacrum " (Cic. Dom. 63), on which 
Bemus was related to have stood when he took the 
auguries, which must therefore be considered as 
identical with, or rather perhaps as the highest and 
most conspicuous part of, the place called Remuria, 
and consequently on the very summit of the hill. 
Hence Ovid {FasL v. 148, 8eq.)j — 

'^ interea Diva canenda Bona est. 



Est moles nativa, loco res nomina fecit, 

Appellant Saxum ; pars bona montis ea est. 

On this spot was erected a Temple of the Bona 
Dea, as Ovid proceeds to say " leniter acclivi jugo." 
From the expression yu^m, we may conclude that it 
lay about the middle of the hill ; but Hadrian removed 
it (" Aedem Bonae Deae transtulit," Spart. Hadr, 
19), and placed it under the hill; whence it sub- 
sequently obtained the name of Templuni Bonae 
Deae Subsaxoneae, and now stood in the 12th 
Begion, or Piscina Publica, where it is mentioned in 
the Notitia, probably under the SE. side of the 
Aventine. For a legend of Hercules, connected 
with the rites of the Bona Dea, see Propertius (v. 
9) and Macrobius {S(U, i. 12). 

Besides these we find a Temple of Luna and one 
of Libertas mentioned on the Aventine. The former 
of these is not to be confounded with the temple of 
Diana, as Bunsen has done {Betchr. iii. pi 412), 
since we find it mentioned as a substantive temple 
in several authors. (Liv. xl. 2 ; Aur. Vict Vir. Ill, 
65; Fast. Prtien. Prid. Kal. Apr. "Lunae in 
Ave . . . ;" whilst in the Capran.^ Amitem.. and 
Antiat. we find, under Id. Aug., "Dianae in Aven- 
tino.") It probably stood on the side next the 
«ircu8. The Temple of Libertas was founded by 
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T. Sempronius Graccnus, the father of the conqueror 
of Beneventnm ; the latter caused a picture repre^ 
senting his victory to be placed in the temple. (Liv. 
xxiv. 16.) Some difficulty has been occasioned by 
the manner in which the restoration of this temple 
by Augustus is mentioned in the Monwnefiium 
Ancyramany namely, " Aedes Minervae et Junonia 
Beginae et Jovis Libeilatis in Aventino (feci)" 
(tab. iv. 1. 6). In the Greek translation of this 
record, discovered in the temple at Ancyra, and 
communicated by Hamilton {Researches in Asia 
Min. ii. n. 102), the words "Jovis Libertatis " are 
rendered ^ihs ^LKtvB^piov, whence Franz assumed 
that the Latin text was corrupt, and that we ought 
to read " Jovis Liberatoris." (Gerhard's Archaolog. 
Zeitung, na ii. p. 25.) But there is no mention of 
any such temple at Rome, though Jupiter was cer- 
tainly worshipped there under the title of Liberator 
(see the section on the Circus Maximus) ; whilst 
the existence of a temple of Libertas on the Aven- 
tine is attested not only by the passage just cited 
from Livy, but also by Paulus Diaconus. (" Liber- 
tatis templum in Aventino fiierat constructum," 
p. 121.) Hence it seems most probable that the 
Greek translation is erroneous, and that the reading 
"Jovis Libertatis" is really correct, the copula 
being omitted, as is sometimes the case ; for ex- 
ample, in the instance " Honoris Virtutis,". for 
Honoris et Virtutis, &c. And thus, in like man. 
ner, we find a temple of Jupiter Libertas indi« 
cated in inscriptions belonging to municipal towns 
of Italy (v. Orell. Inscr. na 1249, 1282; cf. 
Becker, Handb, NaclUrage, p. 721 ; Zumpt, m 
Man. Ancyr. Commentar. p. 69). Another ques- 
tion concerning this Templum Libertatis, namely, 
whether there was an Atrium Libertatis con- 
nected with it, has occasioned much discussion. 
The Atrium Libertatis mentioned by Cicero (ck^ J ^f. 
iv. 16), the situation of which we have examined in 
a preceding section, could not possibly have been on 
the Aventine; yet the existence of a second one 
adjoining the temple of Libertas on that hill has 
been sometimes assumed, chiefly from Martial (xii. 
3). The question turns on the point whether the 
words "Domus alta Remi," in that epigram, neces- 
sarily mean the Aventine ; for our own part we 
think they do not. The question, however, is some- 
what long ; and they who would examine it more 
minutely may refer to Becker {Handb. p 458, seq.; 
Urlichs, Rom. Topogr.^. 31, seq.; Becker, ^»ft(»>r<p 
p. 25, seq. ; Canina,' Indicaeione, p. 536, seq. ; Ur- 
lichs, Antwort, p. 5, seq.) 

As the Basis Capitolvna names among the Vici 
of the 13th Region, a Vicus Fidii and a Vicus For- 
tunae Dubiab, we may perhaps assume that there 
were temples to those deities on or near the Aven- 
tine; but nothing iurther is known respecting them. 
The Notitia mentions on the Aventine, " Thermae 
SuRiANAE ET Decianae." The former of these baths 
seem to have been built by Trajan, and dedicated in 
the name of his friend Lidnins Sura, to whom he 
was partly indebted for the empire. (" Hie ob hono- 
rem Surae, cujus studio imperium arripuerat, lavacra 
condidit," Aur. Vict. Eptt- 13; cf. Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
15; Spart. Adri. 2, seq.) The dwelling of Sura 
was on that side of the Aventine which faced the 
Circus Maximus, and probably, as we have said, 
near the temple of Diana: — 

*' Quique videt propius Magni certamina Circi 
Laudat Aventinae vicinus Sura Dianae." 

(Mart. vi. 64. 12.) 
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Whence we may perhaps conclude that the baths 
also were near the same spot (v. Preller, Regionenf 
p. 200; Canina, Indicaz. p. 533, seq.), where thej 
seem to be indicated bj the Capitoline plan (Bellori, 
tar. 4) and br traces of ruins. The baths of 
Dedos are mentioned bj Entropins (iz. 4). Near 
the same spot appears to have been tiie Housb of 
Trajak before be became emperor, designated in the 
Notitia as Privata Trajan% in which neighbourhood 
•n inscription relating to a Domus Ulpiorum was 
ibund. (Gmter, xlv. 10.) Hence we nuj conclude 
that under the Empire the Aveutine had become a 
more fashionable residence than during the Republic, 
when it seems to haye been principally inhabited by 
plebeian families. The residence of Ennius, who, as 
we have said, possessed a house here, was, however, 
sufficient to ennoble it. 

The narrow strip of ground between the hill and 
the Tiber also belonged to the district of the Aven- 
tine. In ancient times it was called "Extra 
Port AM Tbioehinam," and was one of the busiest 
parts of the city, in consequence of its containing 
the emp(»ium, or harbour of discharge for all laden 
ships coming up the river. Here also was the prin- 
cipal corn-market, and the Bcuia CapiioUna men^ 
tions a Vicus Frumentarius in this neighbourhood. 
The period of its development was between the 
Second and Third Punic Wars, when the aediles M. 
Aemilius Lepidus and L. Aemilius Paullus first 
founded a regular Ebiporiuh, and at the same time 
the PoRTicus Aemilia. (Liv. xxxv. 1 0.) Their suc- 
cessors, M. Tuccius and P. Junius Brutus, founded 
a second portico inter lignarios^ which epithet seems 
to refer to the timber yards at this spot. (Id. xzzv. 
41 .) Subsequently, in the censorship of M, Aemilius 
Lepidus and M. Fulvins Nobilior, the building of a 
harbour and of a bridge over the Tiber was commenced, 
as well as the foundation of a market and of other por- 
ticoes. (Liv. xl. 51 .) The next censors, Q. Fnlvius 
Flaccus and A. Poetumius Albinus, paved the em- 
porium with slabs of stone, constructed stairs lead- 
ing down to the river, restored the Porticus Aemilia, 
and built another portico on the summit of the 
Aventine. (Liv. xli. 27.) The neighbourhood still 
bears the name of La Marmorala; and as numerous 
blocks of unwrought marble have at different times 
been discovered near the Vigna Cesarini^ sometimes 
bearing numbers and the names of the exporters, it 
seems to have been the principal place for landing 
foreign marbles, and perhaps also for the workshops 
of the sculptors. (Vacca, Mem, 95 — 98; Fea, 
MisceU. i. p. 93 ; Bunsen, Beschr. iii. p. 432.) Just 
in this neighbourhood stood a temple of Jufiter 
DoucHENUs or Dolicenus, indicated in the Notitia 
under the name of Dolocenum. It is connected 
with the worship of the sun-god, brought from 
Heliopolis in Syria, concerning which there are nu- 
merous inscriptions, treated of by Marini (^Attif ^c. 
pp. 538 — 548). In these the god is called Jnp. 0. 
M. Dolichenus, and sometimes a Juno Assyria Re- 
gina Dolichena is also mentioned. The worship re- 
sembled that brought to Rome by Elagabalus, but was 
previous to it, as some of the inscriptions relate to 
the time of Commodus. The temple seems to have 
been in the neighbourhood of S. Alessio, as several 
inscriptions relating to the god were found here. 
(Preller, Regionen, p. 202.) 

The broad level to the S. of the hill in which the 
Monte Testaccio stands, probably contained the large 
and important magazines mentioned in the Notitiuj 
anch as the HorreaGalblvna et Aniciana, which 
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seem to have been a kind of warehouses for storing im- 
ported goods. They are sometimes mentioned in in- 
scriptions. (Gruter, Ixxv. 1 ; Orell. 45.) The Monte 
Testaccio itself is an artificial hill of potsherds, 1 53ft. 
high according to Conti, and about one-third (ka. mile 
in drcumfexence. Its origin is enveloped in mystery. 
According to the vulgar legend it was composed of 
the fragments of vessels in which the subject 
nations brought their tribute. A more plausible 
opinion was that this was the quarter of the pot- 
teries, and that the hill rose from the pieces spoiled 
in the process of numufacture; but this notion was 
refuted by the discovery of a tomb, during the ex- 
cavation of some caves in the interior to serve as 
wine-cellars. (^Beschr. iii. p. 434.) The whole dis- 
trict round the hill is strewed to a depth of 15 or 
20 feet with the same sort of rubbish; the Porta 
Ostiensis, built by Honorius, stands on this facti- 
tious soil, which is thus proved to have existed at 
the beginning of the fifth century; but its origin 
will never, perhaps, be explained. 

The last object we need mention here is the 
FoRUK PiBTORiTTM, or Bakers* Market, so named 
apparently not because they made or sold their 
goods here, but because this was the place in which 
they bought their corn. We may remark that it 
was just opposite this point, under the Janiculum, 
that the corn-mills lay. (Preller, R^ionen, p. 205.) 

Vin. The Velabrum, Forum Boariuk, akd 
Circus Maximus. 

Between the Palatine, the Aventine, and the 
Tiber, the level ground was occupied by two dis- 
tricts called the Velabrum and the Forum Boarium, 
whilst the valley between the two hills themselves 
was the site of the Circus Maximus. It will be 
the object of the present section to describe these dis- 
tricts and the monuments which they contained. They 
were comprehended in the 11th Region of Augustus, 
called " Circus Maximus,** of which the Velabrum 
formed the boundary <»i the N., where it joined the 
8th Region, ot ^ Forum Romanum." 

All accounts conspire in representing the Vetji- 
BRUM as a marsh, or lake, at the time when Rome 
was founded, whence i^e may conclude that it could 
not have been built upon till the ground had been 
thoroughly drained by the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima. Thus Tibullus (ii. 5. 33) : — 

" At qua Velabri regie patet, ire solebat 
Exiguus pulsa per vada linter aqua.** 

(Cf. Varr. L. L. v. 43, seq. Mtill.; Prop. v. 9. 5; 
Ov. Fast, vi. 399, &c.) Its situation between the 
Vicus Tuscus and Forum Boarium is ascertained 
from the descriptions of the route taken by triumphal 
and festal processions. (Liv. xxvii. 37 ; Ov. /. c; 
Plut. Rom, V. &c) Its breadth, that is, its exten- 
sion between the Vicus Tuscus and the Foram 
Boarium, cannot be accurately determined, but seems 
not to have been very great. Its termination on 
the S. was by the Arcus Argentarius, close to the 
modem church of S, Giorgio «n Vdabro, which 
marked the entrance into the Forum Boarium. This 
site of the Velabrum is also proved by testimonies 
which connect it with the Nova Via, the Pcnrta 
Romanula, and the sepulchre of Aoca Larentia. 
(Varr. L, L. vi. § 24, MUll. ; cf. Cic. ad Brut 
15 ; Macrob. <S. L 10.) It is uncertain whether 
the Sacbllum Volufiae, which also lay on the 
Nova Via, should be assigned to the Velabrum or 
to the Palatine. (Varr. Jb.^z. .§164; Macrob. lb.) 



Then vai Hlw « VeUbrnm Uinna, wUck it in 
natorBl In BoppiKe ma oot for disUnC fnim the 
VeUbnim Majiis. Vkto ujt thtt there wis in 
the Velibnim Uinos a like oi poad formed from 
■ hot apriog cklled Lautolab, ne>r the temple ot 
J«nn» Geminus (7i. S 156); Mid Fnulns Diaconus 
(p.llS) desciibea Ihe LHtuUe u being "lociu extra 
uibem." He»ce it would Mem that the Janos 
Geiiiinos alluded lo b; Vsiro. moEt hare been the 
temple near the Fnita Caimenlalie ; but botb the 
apriog and Che lake had rsnielied in the time of 
Varro, and were no longer anything hnt inatlets of 

The AKCua ABQBSTiiuiis sIrOHdy mentioned aa 
standing near the church of 5. Giorgio tn Veldbro ap- 
pears, from the iiucrlptina, ta have twen erected bj 
the Nt^Dtiantex and ArgenCarii of the Foram Boari 
in honour of Sgplimius Seienig and his fam 
(Grolw, cclif. a i Orell. 913.) Propsrlj speaking, 
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ill-eiecDied sculpture!, 
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The architecture belong 
to a declining period of art, and the arch seems t 
have been constructed nith fragments of other build 
ingB, as shown bf i1m inierMd ba^reliefa on som 
of the pieces. {Beidir. iii. p. 339.) The Notiti 
closes the description of Regie xl. by mentioning ai 
" Arena Constantioi," which cannot, of course, refe 
to liie triumphal vch on the other side of the 
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(^Beickr. Anh. iii. p. 663), does not a 
hable, that this JsQue was meant; and fr 
of architecture it might very well belong 
of Conataniine. 

The PoRuH BoARiDH, one of the : 
moet celebrated places in Borne, appears 
tended from tiie Velabrum as for as thi 
the ATcnline, and to hsTe included in breadth the 
whule space between the Palatine and Circus Mf 
on the B. and the Tiber on the W. Thus it mi 
be conceived as a regular forum or market snrrouoded 
with wails or porticwe, but as a large irregular space 
determined either bj natural boundaries or bj those of 
other districts. Its connection with the river on the 
one side and the circns on the other is attested b; the 
following lines of Grid (Faai. vi. 477) j— 

" Pontibns ec Magno juncta esC celeberrima Circo 
Area qme poeilti ds bove nomen habet." 

Its name haa been variously derived. The referring 
of it to the cattle of Hsrcniea is a mere poetical 
legend (Prop. v. 9. IT, seq.); and the derivation of 
it from the slatne of a bronie bull captured at 
Aegina and erected in this place, thongh appurentlj 
mora plausible, is equalij destitute rf foundation, 
unce tba name is incontestablj much older than 
the Macedonian War. (Pliu. luiv. 5; Ov. t e. ; 
Tac Am. iii. 24.) It seems, therefore, most pro- 
bable, as Varro rajs {L.L. v. § 146; cf. Paul. 
Diac. p. 30), that it derived its name from the u^e 
to which it was pnt, namely, from being the ancient 

acription on the Arcus Argentarins before allnded 
to that this traffic still subsisted in the third cen- 



it fuDOua were those of Ueroilea, Fortona. and 
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Hater Hatnla; but unfortunately the positions of 
them tie not very precisely indicated. There seems 
to hare been more than one 1'ehfi.b of HKKCuLHa 

on the subject cannot possibly be all referred to the 
aame temple. The most ancient and important one 
must have been Chat connected wiih Uie Uaona Ara 
Hehcdlib, which tradition represented as having 
been founded by EvMider. (" £c magna ara fa- 
numque, ijaas praesenii Hercuti Areas Evaiider sacra- 
verac." Tac. ^bb. it. 41 ; cf. lb. iii. 24; Solin, 
i. 10.) Tbie appears to have been the Hercules 
BCyled triumphaiit, whoae statue, during the oel^ 
braiiuii of triumphs, was clothed in the costume ofa 
triumphant general I since a passage in Pliny con- 
necta it with tiiat consecrated by Evander. {" Her- 
cules ab Evandro sacratui ut produnt, in Foro 
Boario, qui triumphalis tocatnr atque per triumphce 
veatilur habiCu triumphal!," iiiit. 16.) It was 
probably this temple i^ Hercules into which it wti 
said that neitlier dogs Dor flies could find admittanea 
(lb. 1. 41 ; Solin. i. 10), and which was adorned with 
a painting by Pacuviua the poet (Pliu. iiiv. 7). A 
Bound TsHPiJt or HeRcui.es, also in the Forum 



probable inference, is by no means an absolutely 
necessary one, since Livy may be meiely inditaling 
the locality as it existed in bis own time. TIm 
former of these temples, or that of Hercules Trium. 
phalis, seems to be the one mentioned by Macrobios 
(Sol. iii. 6) under the name of Hercolw Victor; 
and it appears irom the same passage that there 
was another with the same appellation, though pro- 
bably of leas importance, at tbo PorCa Trigemina. 
Besides these we hear of a " Hercules Inviolu*'' by 
the Circus Maiiniils {Fait. AmUm; Prid. Id. 

Pom^ii Msgni- (Pliu. aiiiv. 8. s. 57), which 
seems lo refer to some Aedes Herculis built at 
restored by Pompey, though we hear nothing mora 
of any such temjjo. Hence there would appear 
to have been thrco or Imir temples of Herculsa 
in tbe Fonun Boariom. The conjecture of Becker 
seems not improbable that Che remains of a round 
temple now eiisUng at tbe church of £ Maria M 
Soie, coaauoalj supposed to have belouged to a 



temple of Vesta, may have been that of Hercules, 
and the little temple near it, now the church of S, 
Maria Egiziaca^ that of Pudicitia Patricia. (Jlamdb. 
p. 478, seq.) 

This question is, howerer, in some degree con- 
nected with another respecting the sites of the Tkm- 
PLES OF FoRTUNA and Mater Matuta. Canina 
identi6es the remains of the round temple at the 
church of S. Maria del Sole with the temple of 
Mater Matuta ; whilst the little neighbouring temple, 
now the church of S. Maria Egisiaca^ he holds to 
have been that of Fortuna Virius. His chief rea- 
•on for maintaining the latter opinion is the following 
passage of Dionybius, which points, he thinks, to a 
temple of Fortnna Virilis, built by Servius Tuliius 
close to the bauks of the Tiber, a position which 
would answer to that of S. Maria Egiziaca : Kot 
vaovs Ivo KaraaKtvaffdfKyos TvxVh '''^^ M^" ^^ 
iyop^ TJ7 Ka\ovftfvp Boap(f, to*' J' Xrtpov iirl 
rats ifcSiTi rov Ti€4pioSf %v 'Aylptiaif irpo(rny6' 
ptvaty^ &s Ktd vvv {nr6 ray 'F»/uuW KaXcirai. 
{Ant. Rom. iv. 27.) It should be premised that 
Canina does not hold the two temples in question to 
have been in the Forum Boarium, but only just at 
its borders. ('* Corrispondevano da viciuo al Fbro 
Boario," Indicaz. p. 338.) The temple of Fortuna 
Virilis here mentioned by Dionysius was, he con- 
tends, a distinct thing from the temple of Fors 
Fortuna, which he allows lay outside of the city on 
the other bank of the Tiber (p. 506). Indeed the 
distinction between them is shown from the circum- 
stance that their festivals were celebrated in different 
months: that of Fortuna Virilis being in April, 
that of FoFB Fortuna in June. (Comp. Ov. F€uL 
i7. 145, seq., with the Fasti Praenestini in April : 
*' Frequenter mulieres supplicant . . . Fortunae Virili 
humiliores." Also comp. Ov. Fast, vi 773, seq., with 
the Fasti Amitemini, VI 11. Kal. Jut.: " Forti For- 
tunae Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Sext." ) 

Now these pas.sages very clearly show the distinc- 
tion between Fortuna Virilis and Fors Fortuna; and 
it may be shown just as clearly that Dionysius 
confounded them, as Plutarch has also done. (De 
Fort. Rom. 5.) Servius TuUius, as Dionysius says, 
built a temple of Fortuna in the Forum Boarium ; 
but this Fortuna was not distinguished by any par- 
ticular epithet. Dionysius gives her none in the 
passage cited ; nor does any appeal' in passages of 
other authors in which her temple is mentioned. 
Thus Livy: " De manubiis duos fomices in foro 
Boario ante Fortunae aedem et Matris Matutae, 
nnnm in Maximo Circo fecit" (xxxiii. 27). So also 
in the passages in which he describes the fire in 
that district (xxiv. 47, xxv. 7). One of the two 
temples of Foi-tuna built by Servius Tuliius was 
then that on the Forum Boarium, as shown in the 
preceding passages from Livy and from Dionysius : 
that the other was a temple of Fors Fortuna and 
not of Fortuna Virilis appears from Varro: " Dies 
Fortis Fortunae appellatus ab Servio Tullio Bege, 
quod is fanum Fortis Fortunae secundum Tiberim 
extra Urbem Romam dedicavit Junio mense " (Z.L. 
▼i. § 17, Miill.) Hence it is plain that both Diony- 
ains and Plutarch have made a mistake which 
foreigners were likely enough to fall into. Temples 
being generally named in the genitive case, they 
have taken /briis to be an adjective equivalent to 
&y8f>e7of or tfirilis (v. Bunsen, Beschr, iii. Nachtr. 
p. 665; Becker, Eandb. p. 478, note 998), and 
thus confounded two different temples. But as 
this temple of Fors Fortuna was *^ extra Urbem,** it 
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could not have been the same as that with which 
Canina indentifies it, which, as Livy expressly says, 
was ** intra portam Carmentalem " (xxv. 7). The 
site of the temple of Fortuna ViriUs cannot be 
determined, and Bunsen {L c.) denies that there 
was any such temple : but it seems probable from 
the passage of Ovid referred to above that there 
was one, or at all events an altar ; and Plutarch 
(Quaest Rom. 74) mentions a Tvxv^ "A^^tvos 
ltp6y. On the other hand, there seem to have 
been no fewer than three temples of Fors Fortuna 
on the right bank of the Tiber. First, that built 
by Servius Tuliius, described by Varro as " extra 
Urbem secundum Tiberim.** Second, another ^uilt 
close to that of Servius by the consul Sp. Carvi- 
lius Maximus (b. c. 293) : *' De reliquo acre aedem 
Fortis Foi-tunae de manubiis faciendam locavit, 
prope aedem ejus Deae ab rege Ser. Tullio dedi- 
catam.** (Liv. x. 46.) Third, another dedicated 
under Tiberius (a. d. 16) near the Tiber in the 
gardens of Caesar, and beuce, of course, on the 
right bank of the river: " Aedis Fortis Fortunae, 
I'iberim juxta, in hortis quos Caesar dictator po- 
pulo Bomano legaverat** (Tac. Ann. ii. 4l.) That 
the Horti Caesaris were on the right bank of the 
Tiber we know from Horace (5. i. 9. 18) and Plu- 
tarch. (^BruL 20.) The temple built by Servius 
must also have been on the right bank, as it seems to 
be referred to in the following passage of D<Hiatus : 
" Fors Fortnna est cujus diem festum colunt qui 
sine arte aliqua vivunt : hujus aedes trans Tiberim 
est'* (ad TerenL Phorm. y. 6. 1). The same thing 
may be inferred from the Fasti Amitemini : ** Forti 
Fortunae Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Sextum** 
( Vlir. Kal. Jul.). The temple in the. gardens of 
Caesar seems here to be alluded to as at the dis- 
tance of one mile from the city, whilst that of 
Servius, and the neighbouring one erected by Car- 
vilius appear to have been at a distance of six miles. 
But this need not excite our suspicion. There are 
other instances of temples lying at a considerable 
distance from Rome, as that of Fortuna Muliebris at 
the fourth milestone on the Via Latina. (Fest 
p. 542 ; cf. Val Max. i. 8. § 4, v. 2. § 1 ; Liv. ii. 40, 
&c.) It would appear, too, to have been some way 
down the river, as it was customary to repair thither 
in boats, and to employ the time of the voyage in 
drinking {Fast. vi. 777) : — 

" Pars pede, pars etiam celeri decurrite cymba 
Nee pudeat potos inde redire domum. 
Ferte coronatae juvenum con vi via lintres 
Mnltaque per medias vina bibantur aquas." 

We have entered at more length into this subject 
than its importance may perhaps seem to demand, 
because the elegant remains of the temple now 
forming the Armenian church of S. Maria Egiziaca 
cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer of 
classical antiquity that visits Rome. We trust we 
have shown that it could not possibly have been the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, as assumed by Canina 
and others. The assumption that the neighbouring 
round temple was that of Mater Matuta may perhaps 
be considered as disposed of at the same time. The 
only grounds for that assumption seem to be its 
vicinity to the supposed temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Livy*s description (xxxiii. 27) of the two triumphal 
arches erected in the Forum Boarium before the two 
temples appearing to Indicate that they lay cIom 
together. 

With regard to the probability of this little church 
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hivii^ been (be tsinpla of Piidicitia Patsicia, it 
nuglit b< objecled thiC there wu in fiut do sach 
temple, and that ■we mn to assnine ontj > atstoe 
witli ID altir (Su^hse. GoA. d. S.Jtom. i. p. SfiS). 
Yet, u Becker remaike (Haadb. p. 480, note 100), 
Litj binuelf (i. S3) Dot onlj cslla it a lacelltm, a 
name often applied to Bmall temples, bnt eran in | 
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the nme chapter designates it «« a (empfam (" Quom 
se \nrf^nia, et patriciam et pndicam in Patriciae 
Podicilise templnm iiijn«>eain vera gloriaretnr"); 
and Properlius (ii. 6. 35) also usee the ume ap- 
pellation with regard to it On the oOier band 
some have fixed on S. Maria n Cotmedm u the 
lite cf this temple, bat nitb little appeannce ef 



probability. Becker seeka in the ibarch jnet 
named the temple of Fortona bailC bj Selena 
TdIUiu in toe Fornni Boariam. Tbo cbnreh appears 
to hara be«n erected on the lemaine of a considerable 
temple, of whicb eigtit colnmne are atil) perceptible, 
built inl« the walla. This o^nion maj be aa pro- 
bable as any otber od the BolgBct ; bat as on the one 
hand, frran our utter igoonnee of the eita of the 
temple, wb are ooable to refiito it, eo on the other 
ire mast confeu that Becker^a long and iabonred 
aifnunent Da Xhi aabjeot ia br from b«ng conTincing 
(ffonJfr.p. 4Sl,acq.). The «te of the Tkhpi.e or 
Hater Uatdta ia eqnallj Dncertain. Ail that n 
know about it it that it Ra! founded bj Servina 
Tullins, and restored by Camillua after the conquest 
of VeU (Liv. V. 17), and that it lay Bomewhore on 
the Fomm Boaiimn (Orid, Fait. vi. 471). If we 
were iuchned to coi^eclure, we should place both it and 
tho temple of Fortuna near the northern boundaiy 
of that fia-nm; u JjTj'a deacTiplion of the ravagea 
ocCBuoned by the fire in that quarter aeeme to indieate 
that they lay at do preat distance within the Porta 
Carmentalia (uir. 47, IIT. 7). The later luitaiy 
of both theae temples ia unknown. 

In the Fomm Buarium, near the monlb of the 
Cloaca Maxima, was alao the place called Douoi^, 
mentioneil in the former part of Ibis article ■» re- 
relics having beei buried there, either during the 
attack of Ihe Gauls, or at a still more ancient period. 
(Li7. V. 40! Varr. L.L ». g 1S7. MUll.) When 




the Tibe 

may bo seen from the newly orecl 
nectingthePonte Aofftiwitbtheleftbank. Thcplac 
called As BusTA Galuca where it is aad that the 
bodiea of Che Gauls were bnmt who died dniiag or 
after the aiege of Ihe Ca^Iol. has also been aainmed 
to have been in this neiKhbonrhood became it ia 
mentioned by Varro {/*.) between the Aoqnimelium 
and the Doliola (cf. Liv. v. 48, iiii. 14). But such 
an aasnmpCion ia altogether arbitrary, aa Varro 
follows no topographical order in naming places. 
Lastly, we sliall mention two objects named in the 
Nolilia, which >eem to have stood on the Foram 
Boarium. Thesearethe AroLLoCoEUBPEXjandlhe 
HRRcri,KS OuvABiLfl, apparently two of ihcee Sta- 
tues which Augnstua dedicated in thediSerCDt VicL 
Becker (Sandb. p. 493) placea them in the Vehi- 
bnim, and tbinka that the epithet of Olivarins was 
derived from tlie oil-markei, which was establiihed 
in the Velabmm (Plant. Copt iii. 1. S9), but it 
aeema more probable that it denoted the crown of 
olive worn ly Hercnies aa Victor (Preller, Regiowa, 
p. 1S4). The Fomm Bnsrinm was especially devoted 
to the worship of Horculea, whence it eeeme probable 
that hia statue stood Ihere; beeidea both that and 
the Apollo are mentioned in the Notilia in coming 
from the Porta Trigemisa, before the Velabmm. 

Before we qnit the Forum Boarium we must 
advert to a barbaroua cnatom rf which il appeare to 
have been the ecene even to a late period irf Roman 
hiatory. Livy relates that after the battle of Cannae 
a Gallic man and woman and a Greek man and 
woman were, in accordance with the commands of 
the Sibyllbe books, buried alive in a 
conalmcted in '■^- -""' -' "- " 
and that IhiB was not the first time tba) Una bar- 
barous and un-Roman custom bad been practised 
(«ki.S7). D™ - 



a Graecamqne defoasax, a 



middle of the Fonun Boariam, 
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of gladiatorial combats at Rome took place on the 
Foram Boarium, at the funeral of the father of 
Marcus and Decimns Bnitiis, b. o. 264. (Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 7.) 

The vallej between the Palaine and Aventine, 
occupied bj the Circus Mazimus was, as we have 
had occasion to mention in the former part of this 
article, in earlier times called Vallis Murcia, from 
an altar of the Dea Murcia, or Venus, which stood 
there. He who mounts the enormous mass of ruins 
which marks the site of the imperial palace on the 
S. side of the Palatine hill may still trace the extent 
and configuration of the circus, the area of which is 
occupied by kitchen gardens, ^hilst a gas manufac- 
tory stands on the site of the carceres. The de- 
scription of the circus itself will be reserved for a 
separate secfion devoted to objects of the same 
description, and we shall here only treat of the 
difFerent monuments contained in it as a Region or 
district. The whole length of the circus was 3^ 
stadia, or nearly half a mile, the circular end being 
near the Septizonium, and the carceres or starting 
place nearly under the church of S. AnasUuia^ where 
the circus adjoined the Forum Boarium. Its prox- 
imity to the latter is shown by the circumstance that 
the Maxima Ara Herculis before alluded to is some- 
times mentioned as being at the entrance of the Circus 
Maximus, and sometimes as on the Forum Boarium 
(** Ingens ara Herculis pos januas Circi Maximi," 
Serv. adAen, viii. 271 ; cl. Dionys. i. 40; Ovid, Fagt. 
i. 581 ; Liv. i. 7, &c.) The large Tbbiplb of Her- 
cules must undoubtedly have been close to this 
altar, but on the Forum Boarium. 

The Vallis Murcia contained several old and 
famous temples and altars, some of which were in- 
cluded in Uie circus itself. Such was the case 
with the altar or Sacellum of Murcia herself 
(" Intumus Circus ad Murcim vocatur — ibi sacellum 
etiam nunc Murteae Veneris," Varr. L. Z. v. § 1 54, 
MUIl.); but its exact site cannot be determined. 
CoNSUS had also a subterranean altar in the circus, 
which was opened during the games and closed at 
other times. It is described by Tertullian as being 
^ ad primas metas,** and therefore probably at a dis- 
tance of about one-third of the whole length of the 
circus from the carceres, and near the middle of the S. 
sideof the Palatine hill. (Tert. deSpect. 5 ; Varr.Z.Z. 
vi. § 20, MUll.; Tac. Atm. xii. 24; Plut. Eom. 14.) 
But the chief temple on the circus was the Temple 
OF THE Sim, to which deity it was principally conse- 
crated (*' Circus Soli principaliterconsecratur: oujus 
aedes medio spatio et effigies de fastigio aedis 
emicat,** Tert. Spect 8). Tacitus mentions the same 
ancient temple as being " apud Circum " (Arm, xv. 
74); and from a comparison of these passages we 
may conclude that it stood in the middle of one of 
its sides, and probably under the Aventine. The 
Noiitia and Cvriosum mention It ambiguously in con- 
junction with a Temple of Luna, so that it might 
possibly be inferred that both deities had a common 
temple ('* Templum Soils et Lunae," Reg. xi.). It 
seems, however, more probable that there were two 
distinct temples, as we frequently find them men- 
tioned separately in authors, but never in conjunction. 
It is perhaps the same temple of Luna which we 
have already mentioned on the Aventine, in which 
case it might have been situated un the declivity of 
that hill facing the circus, and behind the temple 
of Sol. Luna, like Sol, was a Circensian deity, 
both performing their appointed circuits in qua- 
drigae. (Joh. Lydus, de Mens. i. 12; Tert. Spect. 
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9; Cass. Var. iii. 51.) The situation of the Temple 
of Mercury, mentioned next to the two preceding 
ones in the C«no«t«m, may be determined with more 
accuracy, if we may believe an account recorded by 
Nardini (i2om. Ant lib. vii. c. 3) on the authority 
of a certain Francesco Passeri, respecting the dis- 
covery of the remains of a small temple of that deity 
in a vineyard between the Circus Maximus and the 
Aventine. The remains were those of a little tetra- 
style temple, which was identified as that of Mercury 
from an altar having the cadnceus and petasus 
sculptured on it. The temple is represented on a 
medal of M. Aurelius, who appears to have restored 
it. The site agrees with that described by Ovid 
{^Fagt V. 669):—- 

"^ Templa tibi posuere patres spectantia Circum 
Idibus: ex illo est haec tibi festa dies." 

A comparison of this passage with Livy, " aedes 
Mercurii dedicata est Idibus Mails" (ii. 21), shows 
that the same ancient sanctuary is alluded to, the 
dedication of which caused a dispute between the 
consuls, B. a 495 (/&. c. 27). We next find men- 
tioned in the NoHtia an Aedes Matris Deum, and 
another of Jons Arboratoris, for which we should 
probably read *'' Liberatoris." The Magna Mater 
was one of the Circensian divinities. Her image 
was exhibited on the spina (Tert Spect. 8), and it 
would appear that she had also a temple in the 
vicinity. Of a temple of Jupiter Liberator we know 
nothing further, though Jove was certainly wor- 
shipped at Rome under that name (Tac. Ann. xv. 
64, xvi. 35), and games celebrated in his honour in 
the month of October. (CcUend. Vmdob. ap. Preller, 
Jieg. p. 192.) 

Next to these an Aedes Dms Patris is named 
in the Noiitia^ but does not appear in the Curiotum. 
Some writers would identify Dispater with Sum- 
MAXUS, quasi Sumiims Maniimi( v. Gruter, MXV. 7 ; 
Mart Capell. ii. 161); but there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion respecting this old Sabine god, 
and even the Romans themselves could not tell pre- 
cisely who he was. Thus Ovid (^Fast. vL 725) : — 

" Reddita, quisquis is est, Summano templa feruntnr 
Tunc cum Romania, Pyrrhe, timendus eras." 

The temple to him here alluded to was, however, 
certainly near the Circus Maximus, since Pliny 
mentions some annual sacrifices of dogs as made 
" inter aedem Juventatis et Snmmani " (xix. 
4) ; and that the Temple of Juventas was at 
the Circus Maximus we learn from Livy : *' Juven- 
tatis aedem in Circo Maximo C. Licinius Lucullus 
triumvir dedicavit" (xxxvil 36: cf. Calend. Amert. 
XII. Kal. Jul.: " Summano ad Circ. Max."). The 
temple of Summanus, therefore, must have been 
dedicated during the war with Pyrrhus, and that of 
Juventas in b. c. 192. 

Close to the W. extremity of the circus, and 
towering as it were over the carceres from ite being 
built apparently on the slope of the Aventine (dircp 
ainhs Uipvfifvos rhs iupiauSj Dionys. vi. 94), stood a 
famous Temple of Cerks, dedicated also to Libbr 
and Libera. Thus Tacitus, relating the dedication 
of the temple by Tiberius, it having been restored 
by Augustus, says: " Libero, Liberaeque et Cereri, 
juxta Circum Maximum, quam A. Postumius dic- 
tator voverat (dedicavit)" (^nn. ii. 49). It is men- 
tioned by other writera as " ad Circum Maximum"; 
whence Ganina's identification of it with the church 
of S, Maria in Cosmedin seems improbable {^Indicaz, 
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p. 498), since that building is at some little distance 
from die circns, and certainly does not stand on 
higher ground. The temple of Geres contained some 
precious works of art (Plin. zxzr. 10. s. 36. § 
99), especially a picture of Dionysus by Aiistides, 
whidi Sti-abo mentions that he saw (vili. p. 381), 
but which was afterwards destroyed in a firo which 
consumed the temple. 

We also find a Temple of Venus mentioned at 
the cirous, founded by Q. Fabius Gurges, b. c. 295, 
yery appropriately out of the money raised by fines 
levied on certain matrons for incontinence. (Liv. 
X. 31.) It seems to have been at some distance 
from the Forum Boarium, since the censors M. 
Livius and G. Glaudius contracted for the paving 
of the road between the two places. (Id. xxix. 37.) 
Yet we have no means of defining its site more 
accurately, nor can we even tell whether it may not 
have been connected with the altar of Venus Murcia 
before mentioned. But the Temple of Flora, 
founded by the aediles L. and M. Publicius, the 
same who constructed the clivas or ascent to the 
Aventine which bore their name, must have lain 
close to that ascent, and consequently al:K> to the 
temple of Geres just described ; since Tacitus, after 
relating the re-dedication of the latter under Tiberius, 
add8 : " eodcmque in loco aedem Florae (dedicavit), 
ab Lucio et Marco Publiciis aedilibus constitutam." 
(Ann. ii. 49.) The Publicii applied part of the same 
money — raised by fines — with which they had 
constructed the clivus, in instituting floral games in 
honour of the divinity which they had hero con- 
secrated, as we learn from the account which Ovid 
puts into the mouth of the goddess herself (^Faat. 
V. 283). 

These are all the temples that we find mentioned 
in this quarter; but before we leave it there are one 
or two points which deserve to be noticed. The Gave 
OF Gacus was reputed to have been near the Glivus 
Publicius. Soliuus mentions it as being at the 
Salinae, near the Porta Tri^emina (i. 8); a situa- 
tion which agrees with the description in Virgil of 
the meeting of Aeneas and Evander at the Ara 
Maxima of Hercules, from which spot Evander 
points out the cave on the Aventine (^Aen, viii. 190, 
seq.): — 

*^ Jam primum saxis suspensam banc adspice 
rupem," &c. 

Of the DuoDBCiM PoRTAB mentioned in the No- 
titia in this Region we have already spokoi [Pai-t 
II. pw 39]. 

. IX. The Gaeuan Hilu 

The Gaelius presents but few remains of ancient 
buildings, and as the notices of it in the classics 
are likewise scanty its topography is consequently 
involved in considerable obscurity. According to 
Livy (i. 30) Tullus Hostilius fixed his residence 
upon it; but other accounts represent him as re- 
siding on the Velia. (Gic. Rep. ii. 31.) We find a 
Sacellum DiANAB mentioned on the Gaeliolus — an 
undefined part of the eastern ridge {de Bar. Resp. 15); 
another of the Dea Garna " in Gaelic monte" (Ma- 
crob. S, i. 12); and a little Temple of Minerva 
Gafta situated on the declivity of the hill: — 

** Gaelius ex alto qua Mons descendit in aequum, 
Hie nbi non plana est, sed prope plana via est, 
Parra licet videas Gaptae delubra Minervae.** 

(Ov. FobL iii. 837, seq.) 
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Hence it was probably the same ancient sanctuary* 
called "Mlnervium" in the sacred books of the 
Argives, which lay on the northern declivity of the 
Gaelian towards the Tabemola (" Girca Minervium 
qua e Gaelio monte iter in Tabemola est," Varr. 
L. L. V. § 47), and probably near the modem street 
Via delta Navkdla, 

The most considerable building known on the 
Gaelian in later times was the Temple of Diyus 
Glaudius, begun by Agrippina, destroyed by Nero, 
and restored by Vespasian. (Suet. Veep. 9; Aur. 
Vict. Caes. 9.) The determination of its site de- 
pends on the question how far Nero conducted the 
Aqua Glaudia along the Gaelius, since we learn from 
Frontinus that the arches of that aqueduct termi- 
nated at the temple in question. (Front. Aq. 20, 
76.) These Arcus Neruiiiani (also called Gaeli- 
montani, Gruter, Inscr. clxxxvii. 3) extend along 
the ridge of the narrow hill, supposed to be the 
Gaeliolus, from the Porta Maggiore to the Scmta 
Scala opposite the Lateran, where they are inter- 
rupted by the piazza and buildings belonging to that 
basilica. They recommence, however, on the other 
side in the Via di S. Stefano RoUmdo, and proceed 
with a small gap as far as that church. There 
are further traces of them on the W. side of the 
arch of Dolabella; and the opinion of Ganina seems 
probable enough, that they terminated near the 
garden of the convent of SS. Giovanni e Paoh, 
and that the remains of a huge substruction at this 
spot belonged to the temple of Glaudius. (^Indicaz. 
p. 73, seq.) Ganina is further of opinion that the 
Aqua Glaudia was distributed a little beyond this 
spot, and that one of the uses to which it was 
applied by Nero was to replenbh his lake, which 
occupied the site of the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Others, however, are of opinion that the aqueduct 
did not proceed beyond the church of S. Stefano 
Rotondo, and therefore that the temple of Glaudius 
stood near that spot, or that the church may even 
have been built on its foundations. But there are 
no suflicient grounds for arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusiun on these points, and altogether the view 
of Ganina is perhaps the more probable one. 

The Arch of Doijlbella, just alluded to, ap* 
pears from the inscription on it to have been erected 
ic the consulsliip of Dolabella and Silanus, A. d. 10. 
Its destination has been tJbe subject of various con- 
jectures. Some have imagined it to be a restora- 
tion of the Porta Gaelimontana; but this can hardly 
be the case, since, if the Servian walls had mn in 
this direction, half of the Gaelian hill would have 
been shut out of the city. On the other hand, its 
appearance excludes the notion of a triumphal arch ; 
and it could not originally have formed part of an 
aqueduct, since it was erected previously to the con- 
straction of the Aqua Glaudia. It seems most pro- 
bable therefore that it was designed as an entrance 
to some public place ; but there are appearances 
that Nero subsequently conducted his aqueduct 
over it (Ganina, Jndicaz. p. 77.) The road which 
led up to it from the Via di S. Gregorio seems in 
ancient times to have been called Cliyus Scaurl 
It is mentioned under that name in the Epistles ofS, 
Gregory (vii. 13), and the Anonymus Emsiedlensis 
calls it Glivus Tauri, which is probably a scribe's 
error. 

Next to the temple of Glaudius, the NoHtia men* 
tions a Maceixum Magnum, probably the market 
recorded by Dion Gassius as founded by Kero (r^v 
iyof^v rifv brltwy, rh /icUccAAoy vvofuurfi4yoy^ ico* 
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eUpvn, IxL IS). Hardini, wbo li Mowed I 
Cuiimi {TmUcaeiom, p. 83), ia of opnioa tW tl 
cborch of S. Stifaao RoUmdo wiA port cpf t' 
musllDin, peihspe ■ Blangtiter-hoaM wilh a don 
mud Bunoaoded with porticoaa. 



Ths Cabtba Peeieobiha recorded in 
ore not DieDtioned bj aaj autbor eiiept 
Marcellinm, who r«kt«s that CLnodc 
conquered hj Julian, was conducted to 
this camp on the Caelian (xri. 12, eilrO 
however, occurs in iuHcriplioiis, and u. 
cooneelioii with a tempie of Jupiter B 
that fanad in the church of £ Maria 
(Gmter, IIU.3; OrelL IS56). These 
also meulion a Frincepa Peregrinamm, 
of nhoee office w« an nnacquai] 



it«d -nab; but i 






apparanti]' votive i 

a long while be(i:re it gSTC to the chnrcb and k> uie 

Eornmndiog place the name of diSa KanctUa. 

An IbIdh, or temple of leis, ia nwntjoned bj 
Treb. Pdlio (,XXX. Tgraa. 35) on the Caelion, but it 
occors nowhere else, It was jaobablj one of the 
many temples erected to thia goddesB b;' Cacaca]la 
(Lampr. Carae. 9.) The apring called the Aqua 
Mbrcurii recorded bj <Md near the Porta Capena 
{Fatii, T. 673) waa rediscorered b; M, Fea in 
1826, in the ligna of the Padri Camaldoleii di 
S. Gregorit. On the Caelian Has also the CAUPU8 
Maritalib iu which the Eijuiria were held in March, 
in case the Ctunpus Martiua was overflowed (Ovid, 
Fait. T. 673; Panl, Diac p. 161). Its aituUion 
rests chiefly on conjectnre; bat it was probahly near 
the Lateinn; when the neighboDting chnrch of 
S. Gregorio, now S. Uaria Imperatrice, waa called 
ia the middle ages " in Cainpo Mania " (Canina, 
Indieaaone, p. 34.) 

In the Imperial times the Caelian was the resi- 
dence of many diatinguished Roinans ; and it ia here 
that Martial places the " limina potentiomm " (lii. 
8). We have already had occasion to allude to the 
House of Claudius Centuhalus nn thie hill, 
which was of such an eitraordinary height that the 
angurs commanded him to lower it; hut this waa dur- 
ing tiie Republic Duder the Empire we may mention 
the HoDSE OF Mahubra, a Roman knight of Por- 
miae, and pnefectos labrum of Caesar in his Gallic 
wars, the aplendour of which ia deacribed by Pliny 
(ixivL 7), and lampooned by Catullus (ilii. 4). 
Here also was the House of AnnirB Vekub, the 
grandfather of Marcus ' " ' 
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iateraoi(Jul.Capit.JU'..,4nf.l) It appean to have 
been aumninded with gardens ; and according to (he 
Italian writer Vacca (Jfenar. 18) the noble ecpiea- 
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trian slattie of Mareni Anrelioe which nowudoma the 
Capitol woa diacovervd in a vineyard near the Scala 
SiBita. On the same hill were the Akdbs Vicn- 
LiANAE where Gommodna Bought refuge from the 
uneasy thon^rhts vrhich toimented him in the 
palace, bnt where he could not escape the snares 
of the aaaaa&in (Lampr. Comin. 16; Jul. Capitol. 
Pert 5). But the moat remarkable of all theae 
reeideocHi was the Pai.ace of the Laterani, 
characterised by Juvenel (i. IS) aa the " tgr^ias 
Laleranoram aedea," the residence of the consul 
PhintiuB Laleranus, whwie participation in Piso's 
aj against Nero coat him his Ills (Tac 
r. 49, 60> After thia event the palate 
ot tue idterani eeenu to have b«o confiscated, and 
to have become imperial property, since we find 
Soptimiua Sevema presenting it to his friend Lata- 
ranos, pirfbably a desoendaot of the family to whidj 
it had once belonged (Aur, Vict. EpiL 20). Sub. 
Beqnently, however, it appears to have been in the 
possession of the emperor Constantino, who erected 
upon ita aits the celebrated basilica which still bears 
the name of the Lalenn, and presented it to the 
lisbop of Rome (Nlceph. vil. 49). The identity of 
.he spot is proved by several inscriptions found 
bore, aa well as bj the diacovery of chambers and 
latha in malting the fafade of the modem basilica. 
.Venati, Soma Ant. F. i. c. 8; Canina, Iodic, p. 85). 
The DoHUB PuiLiFFi mentioned in the ffolilia 
ras probably tlie pivat* house of the emperor of 
that name. Lastly, we nuy mention that on the 
Caelian was the HouaS or StmiACHi^a, the 
renuoua defender of paganism la the reign of Va- 
iitinian (S;mm. Epiil. iii. IS, SS, vii. 18, 19). 
There are a few other objects on the Caelian 
entioned in the ffotitia, Bome of which, however, 
hardly admit of explanation Such is (he ATBim 

hether it was a cavern, or an area anrronnded 
inth porticoes. Whatever it waa it seema to bava 
" S, side of the hill, since the none Ab 
ie 1st Kegion, or Porta Capena, waa pro- 
ifl«rit(Preller,Eej.p.U9.)TheCiFnT 
the yolMa, which likewise appears in 
iptiona (Orelt. 26SS, 2934, 2935), is 
thought to have been a atreet in the neigbhonrhood 
of the Coluseum, since the Anonymas Einsiedlensia 
nentiona it between the Mela Sudaiia and the chureh 
if SS. Quattro CortnaU; whence it is held to have 

,be name of that church (tlibby, Mvra di Rama, 
p. 173, note 140; Urliohs, BSm. Topogr. p. 101). 
" \m observes (Jrmft. p. 508), that the name 

ith some building founded by Septimiiis Severus, 
rier to strike his counlrymeu, the Africans, vtho 
fed at Rome by the Via Appia : though, as (Jrlichs 

iposed nptm." Varro mentions a Vicua 
AfricUB on the E^uiline, so named because the 
African bostagss in tbe Punic War were said t« 
have been detuned there (" Kxi^uills vicna Africue, 
quod ibi obeides ei A^ica hello Funico dicontur 
cDsloditi," L. ii. v. g 159). Hence it is very pro- 
bable, as Canina remarks (indkat. p. 91), Uiat the 
head, w beginning, of this street stood at the spot 
indicated by the Anonymiis, namely, near tbe 
ColoBieum, whence it ran up in the direction of the 
Esqniline, althongh Becker (,B<mdb. p. 550) denies 
that the Caput Africae had any connecUon with the 
Vicua AMcui. The Abbob Sahota ia ineipUcabta 
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The LuDUS Matutinus et Galltcus (or Dacicus), 
the SpoiJARiUM, Saniarium, and Abmamenta- 
KiUM, were evidently gladiatorial schools with their 
appurtenances, sitnated apparently on the northern 
side of the Caelian, not far from the amphitheatre. 
Officers attached to these institutions are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions. The Spoliarium and Ar- 
mamentarinm speak for themselves. The Samarium 
is a word that does not occur elsewhere, and is 
thought by Preller to denote a liospital (a sanie) 
where the wounded j^ladiators were received. For 
a further account of these institutions see Preller, 
Regionenj pp. 120 — 122. Lastly, tlie Mica Aubea 
appears from an epigram of Martial's to have been 
a banqueting room of Domitian's (ii. 59): — 

^ Mica vocor; quid sim cemis; coenatio parva. 
Ex me Caesareum prospcis, ecce, tholum." 

It is also mentioned, along with the Meta Sudans, 
as built by Domitian in the Chronica Regia Coh- 
menais, in Eccard's Corpus Eiatoricum (vol. i. 
p. 745.) 

X. The Distrk^t to the S. of the Caelian. 

To the S. of the Caelian lies a somewhat hilly 
district, bounded on the W. by the Aventine, and 
comprehending the 1st and 12th Bee^ions of Au- 
gustus, or those called Porta Capena and Piscina 
Publica. The latter of these is decidedly the least 
important district of Rome, but the fonner presents 
several objects of considerable interest. Of the 
Porta Capena itself we have already treated. In 
its immediate vicinity stood the double Temple of 
HoNos AND Virtus, vowed by Marcellus in his 
Gallic wars, but not erected till after his conquest of 
Syracuse. It was the first intention of Marcellus 
that both the deities should be under the same roof; 
and, indeed, the temple seems to have been a mere 
restitution of an ancient one dedicated to Honos by 
Q. Fabius Verrucosus many years before. (Cic. N. D. 
ii. 23.) But when Marcellus was about to dedicate 
it, and to introduce the statue of another deity 
within the sanctuary, the pontifioes interposed, and 
forbade him to do so, on the ground that the 
procurcUiOj or expiation of any prodigy occurring 
in a temple so constructed, would be difficult to 
perform. (Liv. xzvil 25.) Hence, Marcellus was 
constrained to add another temple of Virtus, and to 
erect two images of the deities " separatis aedibus ; " 
but though the work was pressed on in haste, he 
did not live to dedicate them. (Liv. 2. c. ; Val. Max. 
i. I. § 8.) Nevertheless, we frequently find the 
temple mentioned in the singular number, as if it 
had formed only one building (" ad aedem Honoris 
atque Virtutis," Cic Verr. iv. 54 ; cf. Ascon. od Cic. 
in Pis, 1 9 ; also the NotiHa and Cw^iosum,^ Hence, 
perhaps, the most natural conclusion is that it con- 
sisted of two ceUae under the same roof, like the 
temple of Venus and Rome, a form which agrees 
with the description of Symmachus : " Majores 
nostri — ^aedes Honori ac Virtuti gemella facie jnnctim 
locarunt." (^EpisL i. 21.) The temple was adorned 
with the spoils of Grecian art brought by Marcellus 
from Syracuse; an instance noted and condemned 
by Livy as the first of that kind of spoliation, 
which he observes was subsequently inflicted upon 
the Boman temples themselves, and especially upon 
this very temple of Marcellus; for, in Livy's time, 
few of those ornaments remained, which had pre- 
viously rendered it an object of attraction to all 
strangers who visited Rome (xxv. 40, cf. xxxiv. 4). 
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They probably disappeared during the Civil Wars, 
in which the Roman temples seem to have sufiered 
both from neglect and spoliation; for in the time of 
Cicero the Syracusan spoils still existed in the 
temple (in Verr. iv. 54). It appears to have been 
burnt in the fire of Nero, since it is mentioned as 
having been restored by Vespasian. (Plin. xxxv. 
37.) 

According to Aurelius Victor ( Vir. Ill 82) the 
annual procession of the Roman knights to the 
temple of Castor started from this temple of Honos 
and Virtusj whereas Dionysius (xi. 13) names the 
temple of Mars as the starting-place. Becker 
(Handb. p. 311) regards the discrepancy between 
these accounts as tending to prove the correctness 
of his assumption that the temples must have lain 
close together. That one of the accounts is er- 
roneous is a more probable conclusion, and it is a 
certain one that it is fallacious to draw any topo- 
graphical deductions from such very shadowy pre- 
mises. The true site of the Temple of Mars has 
been ascertained as satisfactorily as that of any of 
the monuments which do not actually speak for 
themselves ; such, we mean, as the Colosseum, 
Trajan's column, the Pantheon, and others of the 
like description. There can be no doubt that the 
temple of Mars, instead of being close to the Porta 
Capena, or at S. Sisto, as Becker places it {Handh, 
p. 513), lay on the Via Appia, at the distance of 
about 1^ miles from that gate. The proofs are 
overwhelming. In the first place an inscription, 
still preserved in the Vatican, recording the level- 
ling of the Clivus Martis, was found in the Vigna 
Nariy outside of the Porta Appia (the modem 
S. Sehagdano). Secondly, another inscription, in the 
Pakutzo Bat^ferwij recorded by Fabretti {Inscr. 
p. 724, no. 443), Marini {Fratr. Arv. p. 8), and 
others, testifies tiiat Salvia Mai*cellina gave a piece 
of ground to the Collegium of Ae^ulafHus and 
Hygia for a small temple, close to the temple of 
Mars, between the first and second milestone on the 
Via Appia, on the left-hand side in going from the 
city. Thirdly, both the Notitia and Curiosum 
place the Aedes Martis at the extremity of the first 
Regio, close to the Flumen Almonis. The Almo 
flows outside the Porta Appia, near the Vigna 
Nari ,— 

'^ Est locus ante nrbem, qua primum nascitur ingens 
Appia, quaque Italo gemitus Almone Cybebe 
Ponit, et Idaeos jam non reminiscitur amnes.*' 

(Stat.5tfo. V. 1.222.) 

A brook now flows between the Porta S. Sebcts- 
tiano and the church of Domine quo vadis, which, 
with great probability, has been identified with 
the Almo. (Cluver, /to/. Ant p. 718; Westphal, 
Rom. Campagna, p. 17.) Fourthly, the same locality 
is indicated by several documents of the middle ages. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Martyrs : " Tunc B. Ste- 
phanus ductus a militibus foras muros Appiae portao 
ad T. Martis " CAct ofS. Stephamts and S. JuUus). 
'' Diacones duxerunt in clivum Martis ante templum 
et ibidem decollatus est" (Act of S. Sixtwt). And 
the MirabUia (in Montfaucon, IHar. Ital. p. 283) : 
"Haec sunt loca quae inveniuntur in passionibus 
sanctorum foris portam Appiam, nbi beatus Syxtus 
decollatus fuit, et ubi Dominus apparuit Petro, 
Domine quo vadisf Ibi templum Martis, intus 
portam, arena Sylke." Now, tiie passages in the 
classics which relate to the subject do not run 
counter to these indications, but, on the contrary, 
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tend to confirm them. Appian (B. C iii. 41) 
mentions a temple of BCara 15 stadia distant from 
the city, which woald answer pretty nearly to the 
distance (^ between I and 2 miles giren in the 
inscription quoted. Ovid says {Fast vi. 191): — 

'* Lux eadem Marti festa est ; quern prospicit 
extra 
Appositum tectae P(xia Capena viae.** 

The word prospicit denotes a long view; and as 
the temple of Mars stood on a hill, as is erident from 
the GliruB Martis, it might easily be visible at the 
distance of a mile or two. The words of Statius 
(** qua primnm nascitur," &c.) must be corrupt, 
being both tautological and contrary to fact The 
paving of the road from the Porta Capena to the 
temple would not have been worth twice recording 
by Livy, had it lain only at a distance of some 
800 yanls (x. 23, zxzviii. 28). The only way in 
which Becker can escape from the legitimate con- 
clusion is by assuming two temples of Mars in this 
quarter; in which few, we suspect, will be inclined 
to follow him, and which may be regarded as equi- 
valent to a ccmfession of defeat. (Becker, Handb. 
p. 511, seq.; Antw. p. 63, seq.; Urlichs, Rom. To- 
pogr. p. 105, seq.; Preller, Regional P* 116, seq.; 
Canina, Indicwnone^ p. 56, seq.) 

Gloee to the Porta Capena and the temple of Honos 
et Virtus lay the Vallet of £obbia with the 
Lucus and Asdes Gameitarum, the traditionary 
spot where Numa sought inspiration and wisdom 
from the nymph Egeria. (Liv. i. 21 ; Pint Num. 
13.) In the time of Juvenal, whose description of 
the spot is a locus classicus for its topography, the 
grove and temple had been profaned and let out to 
the Jews:— > 

" Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Cape- 
nam 
Hie ubi noctumae Numa constituebat amicae. 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judaeis, quorum oophinos foenumqne supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis. 
In vallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris. Quanto praestantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margine clauderet 

undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora to- 

phum." {Salt, iiu 10, seq.) 

It is surprising how Becker could doubt that 
there was an Aedes Gamenarum here, since it is 
not only alluded to in the preceding passage, but 
also expressly mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 10.) The 
modem Ciceroni point out to ^e traveller as the 
valley of Egeria a pretty retired spot some distance 
outside of the Porta S. Sebaatiano^ in the valley called 
Lm CaffareUa, near which are the remains of a 
little temple, called by some the temple of Honos et 
Virtus, by others a temple of Bacchus, with a grove 
said to be sacred to the latter deity. But though 
at present our imagination would more gladly fix 
on this spot as the scene of the conferences between 
Numa and his nymph, and though respectable au- 
thorities are not wanting in favour of this view 
(Venuti, Descr. di Rom. ii. p. 18; Guattani, Rom. 
Descr. ii. p. 45), yet the preceding passages, to 
which may be added Symmachus (" Sed enim 
propter eas (aedes Honoris et Virtutis) Gamenarum 
religio sacro fonti advertitur," Epist, i. 21) and the 
NotUkif which places the temple of the Camenae 
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close to that of Honour and Valour, are too decisive 
to allow us to do so; and we must therefore assume 
the valley of Egeria to have been that near the 
church of 8. Sisto, opposite to the baths of Garacalla. 
The little fountain pointed out as that of Egeria in 
the valley CaffareUa, is perhaps the remains of a 
nymphaeum. Here was probably a sanctuary of 
the Almo, which waters the valley. 

Near the temple of Mars, since it is mentioned in 
iha Notiiia in conjunction with it, lay the Temple of 
Tbmfestas, built by L. Cornelius Scipio, the victor 
of Aleria, in commemoration of the escape of the Ro- 
man fleet from shipwreck off the island of Corsica, 
as appears from the inscription on his tomb. The 
temple and the occasion of its foundation are al- 
luded to by Ovid {Fasti, vi. 193) in the folbwing 
lines: — 

'* Te quoqne, Tempestas, meritam delubra late- 
mur, 
Gum paene est Corsis obmta classis aquis.** 

But of the Temple of MiNBRYA,aIso mentioned at 
the same time with that of Mars, we know nothing 
more. Near the last was preserved the Lapis 
Manaus, a large cylindrical stone so called from 
manare, ^ to flow," because during seasons of drought 
it was carried in procession into the city, for the 
sake of procuring rain. (I^aul. Diac. p. 128; Varr. 
ap. Non. XV. p. 375, Gerl.) 

Close to the Porta Capena, and probably outside 
of it, lay one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Festus ; but the only time at which we find meet- 
ings of the senate recorded there is during the year 
following the battle of Cannae, when they appear to 
have been regularly held at this place. (Liv. xxiii. 
32.) During the same period the tribunal of the 
praetor was erected at the Piscina Publica. This 
last object, which seems to have been a swimming- 
place for the people in the Republican times (Festus, 
p. 213), gave name to the 12th Regie, which adjoined 
the 1st, or that of Porta Capena, on the W. (Amm. 
Marc. xvii. 4 ; cf. Cic. ad Quint Fr. iii. 7.) The 
pond had, however, vanished in the time of Festus, 
and its exact situation cannot be determined. There 
are several other objects in this district in the like 
predicament, such as the Lacus Prombthei, the 
Balneum Torquati, and others mentioned in the 
Notitia. The Thermae Commodianae and Severi^ 
anae will be considered under the section which 
treats of the thermae. The Mut.vtobium Caesaris, 
perhaps a kind of imperial villa (Preller, Reg. 
p. 115), appears to have been situated near the 
modem church of S. BaWina, (Montfaucou, ap. 
Urlichs Rom. Topogr. p. 112.) The three Tri- 
umphal Arches of Trajan, Vf.rus, and 
Drusus, mentioned by the Notitia in the 1st Regie, 
probably spanned the Via Appia in the space be- 
tween the temple of Mars and the Porta Capena. 
The arch still existing just within the Porta S. 
Sdxistiano is generally thought to be that of Drusus, 
the father of the emperor Claudius. (" Praeterea 
Senatus, inter alia complura, marmoreum arcum cum 
tropaeis via Appia decrevit (Druso)," Suet. Claud. 

For many miles the tombs of distinguished Ro- 
mans skirt both sides of the Via Appia; and these 
remains su*e perhaps better calculated than any 
other object to impress the sti'anger with an adequate 
idea of Rome's former greatness. For the most part, 
however, they lie beyond the bounds of the present 
subject, and we shall therefore content ourselves 
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the ictnid bunndarisi of tha city. Tbcj apiwar 
hHTe commenncd immediatel}' outaMs tlia Ports 
C»penfl (" An ta egreasoB port* Capens, cnr 

vidua,' misenn putas illos?" 'cic. Tuic i. 7); and 
bence man; of them were inclnded in the larger 
circuit of the nails of Aureliui. The tomb of 
Horatia, slain ttj tta« hand ef her victwiona brother, 
(Bems to have Ueen lutiuted just oatoide the pals. 
(LIt. i. 36.) Fortnnarel; the mwt interesting ofthoee 
menrioDed 1^ Cicero — Ilia Tomb of the Scipios 
— is etill in eKietence. It wsi discovered in 1780 in 
the Figno Salli, on tin left-hand aide of the Via 
Appia, a little bevond the epoC >ihere (he Via 
Lslina braochsB oS from il. and abont 400 pacee 
within the Porta S. Sebattiano, Iti entnnce h 
marked bj a eingle Ull rypreea tree. In Lit/s 
tiine the tomb waa Btill adorned with three Btalnos, 
laid to be those of Publins and Lucius Sdpio, and 
of the post EnnioB. who trns interred in the sepulchre 
of his patrons. (Hieron. CAron. p.379, Rone) It 
Tiaa hare that the sarcophagus of L. Siupio Bart«tiu, 
consul inB. C.29B, now preserved in the VaUcan, 
was discovered, together with aevaral mwrninental 
stones wilb inscriptions relating to other metnban 
of the fainilj, or to their conneutionB and freedmen. 
The ortginala were carried of to the Vatican and 
copies inserted in their alead. The moat remarkable 
of these inscriptions are that of Scipio Bai^atuB ; of 
his son Lnciue Comeliua Sci[ao, ihe conqueror of 
Corsica, consnl in h.o. 259; of Publius Scipio, son 
of Africanns Uiuor, whnse feeble slate of health is 
alluded to bj Cicero (Ca(o Afoj. H), and whoso 
touching epitaph shows that be died gating; of L. 
Coraeliue Scijno, grandson of the conqoeror of Spain, 
gathered to hie fathers at Ibe early age of 20 ; and 
of another of the same name, the son of Asiations, 
who died aged 33, whass title to honour is summed 
Up in the laconic words, " Paler regem Antiochum 
mb^t.'' A complete account of this tomb will be 
GMind in ViscoDti (Hon. degli Scipioai, liom. 178a) 



and in the Bemhreibimg Rom (vol. iii. p, 612, 
seq.), where the various epitaphs are piTen. 

Also on Ihe left-hand dde of tlie Via Ap)na in 
going from the Porta Capena was the Hausolbiu of 
SEnrHiuB Sevebus, which he censed to be erecM 
for himself in hie lifetime, in imiUtion of his Septi- 
mntum, but profcabiy on a rednwd sooIe. (Sfirt. 
Gtia, 7.) In the same neighbourhood are borib of 
UiuEe CoLCHBARU, or subterranean chambers, whicli 
formed the common resting- placei for the ashei 
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Caesara, from Julius to Nen 
is an inscription to M. Val 

are hallowed Ihmughout wil 
large pigeon-holes, — whence 
are contained the aches of tb 



dead. The Maubo- 



a pasaing word of 



our eabiect, demands, from [lie 
construction, as well as from I 
lines (Chiidt Uaruld, canto iv.) 
notice here. 

The remaioing part of the district, Co' Ibat form- 
ing tlie 12th £gio, and lying to Ibe W. of Ihe 
Via Appia, doaa not present many mnnnments cf 
interest. The moat striking one, the Thermae An- 
toninianae, or hatha of Caracslla, wiU be spoken of 
under its proper head. Wa have already treated of 
the Bona Daa Snbeaianea and of the lunm. Close 
to Ihe hatha just mentioned CaracaUa built the 
street called Nova Via, reckoned one of tbe band- 
aomest in Roma. (Sf»rt. Came. 2 ; Aor. VicL 
Cof.Sl.') Respecting the FoKTUNAMAKuoa*, we 
know nothing more than that the Baeii Copitolina 
mentions a street of the same name in this neigh- 
bourhood. In the later period of tha Empire tbia 
dietrict appnis to have contained aeveral epiendid 
palaces, as the Skftim Dohus Pabtroruh, tha 



DOMUS CiLONIS. ind DOMttS COBNIFICIES. Tbe 

Damu Partborum sod Cilunia sttm to hitvs iKen 
KHne of Ihiwa pataces ereeied b; Septiniiua Sevcriu, 
■nd presmiMd to hiu friends. (Aur. Vict. Epit. 20.) 
Cilon is probftblj Um uine person meDlioned bj Diun 
(luTii. 4). Spartiui (Coroe. 3), and in th« Digat 
(i. 12. l,»ndlS.4.) The Parthi seein to hsie been 
Parthian noblw, whom Sevenu brought with him (o 
Borne, snd of whKO luiarions hsbiu Tertullian has 
drawn ■ chanwlwiaiic {flcture. (_Ot Hob. Mid. 7.) 
The Priv^ta Aokiani slid tlie Dohvs CottNtri- 
C1E8 (CorniGcise) mentioued \a the NotiUa, Isy 
donbtl™ eltee together. The former mnst have been 
the ptiTSte iHidence of Hadrian, where U. Antoninus 
dwelt stlei his adoption h; tlist emperor, (Jul. 
Capit. M. Aaloa. A.) M. Anloniniu had a jonnger 
sister named Anna Comificia, to whom the hoase 
bearing her name doobtlesa belonged, (/i. c. 1 ; 
PreUar, Stgioam, p. 198.) 
XI. Thb EsQniLimt ahd its Neiohbourhood. 
The Esqniline (£f^'Iia«. or in a more ancient 
form ExqaBiae) waa originaJlf covered with a tbiclc 
wood, of which, In the time (rf Varro, the unlj re- 

eitcnt, the rest of the liill baring been cleared and 
covered with hnildinge. (Van. L. L. y. § 49, 
Miill.) Yet the deriiation of the name of the hill 

^qnily, snd is a mere conjeclute of Sliiller's (orf 
loc,)\ the ancient etjrmoioEJ being derived either 

filed bis abode there, or from excolert, because the 
hill was first cleared and settled bj that king. 
(Varr. L c; Or. Fatl. iii. 245.) 

We have ahsadj desctibeil the Eaquiline as 
tbrowmg oat two tongues or projections, called 
rcBpectiraly, in the more snraent timea of Koine, 
Ori-iDB and Contra. Thar relatlTc aitnation is in- 
dicated in the followbig passage of Fealns : " Op- 
pius antem appellattu eet, nt ait Varro remm 
hnmanamm L. nil., ah Ofnla Oppio Tusculsno, 
qui com praoidio TuscnlsDOrum missus ad " 
toendsm, dum Tullus Hoetihaa Veios 
in Csriuiii et ibi caatn babue 
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liuB est' (p. 348, Uilll.). Hence we 
laii-n inni the Cispius was that projection which 
adjiiined llie Vicifs Patrichib, uii must cnnse- 
quenlly have been Ilie northern one, since the Viens 
Pslritiua is known to have coireBBOiided with Iha 
modern streets cslled I'u f/rbonaand ViadiS.PV. 
Jrmiaaa, which traverse Ihe valley lying between the 
Viminal and the Esquihne. The fijlowing passage 
of PaolUB Diaconns chows that the Vicns Patricias 
mnst have lain in a valley : " Palricioa vicui Romae 
dictas eo, quod ibi latiicii habilaierunt, jnbente 
Servio Tullio, ut, si quid moltrentnr sdversna Ipanm, 
ei locia supenoribaa opprimerenlur " (p. 221. 
Miill.); and its identity with the modem slivels just 
mentiore.i appears from Anaslasius ( VUa Pa I.) : 
" Hie ejL rT>;;atu beatae Prassedis dedicavit ccclesiam 
thermas Novati in vico Palricii in honoreoi Bomria 
(p. 14). This church of 



flng " in vico Pa- 



EinsiedJen, in 

bore tlieir ancient name 

tricii." That the Ciapinn 

northern tongue likewise appears from the sacred 

books of the Argivea {ap. Varr. t-L. v. § 50), 

which, in proceeding northwards from iJie Caeliati, 

first name tho Oppius, which had four sacraria or 

chapeb, and tlien the Cis^fnus, which, being the 

smaller hill, bad only two, namtly, ihe Lucas Poe- 

lelins and the Aedee Jnnonis Lucinae. 

Prom the passage of Fei^tos jnat quoted, it ap. 
pears that part of Mons Oppnus bore Ihe name of 
CARtNAE; and this appellation continued to exist 
when tho names Oppiua and Cih]aua had fallen oat 
of nse and been superseded by the general name of 
Eiquiiiat. Yet it is one of the contested pirints of 
Roman topography whether the Carinae formed 
part of the hill. The Italians still clmg to the an- 
cient opinion that nnder that nanie was compie- 
bended Ihe hjw ground from the ['orom Tiansi- 
(orlum to the Colosseum. Becker (Sandb. p. 538, 
■eq.) partly adopted this view, bi^t at the sbsw time 
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extended the diatrict so as to embrace the western 
extremitj of the Oppins; whilst Urlichs, on the con- 
trary, confined the Garhiae entirely to that hill. 
{Betchr. vol. iii. part ii. p. 119, seq.) That the 
Italian view is, at all events, partly erroneous, 
can hardly admit of a question. Besides the pre- 
ceding passage of Festus, which clearly identifies 
the Carinae as part of the Oppius, there are other 
places in andeut writers which show that a portion at 
least of the district so called lay on a height. Thus 
Dionysins, speaking of the Tigillum Sororinm, says 
that it was situated in the lane which Uddovjn 
from Me Carinae to the Vicus Cyprius (tfm 8* 
iff r^ OTcyonr^ r^ ^povri iari Kaplrris kcItm rois 
cirl rdy Kdrptov ^pxofidyots (rrcvonroy, iii. 22). 
Again Varro {L. L. v. § 48), in describing the 
Subura or valley at the foot of the Oppius, says that 
it lay ** sub muro terreo Carinamm;" obviously in- 
dicating that the latter place was on a height. 
Becker, indeed, maintains that walls of earth or 
aggeres were used in fortification only where the 
ground was level. But a wall on a height was cer- 
tainly the usual mode of fortification in ancient 
Italy; and, as Mr. Bunbniy justly remarks {Clcus, 
Mu9, vol. V. p. 222), the peculiar appellation of 
"murus terreus" clearly distinguishes this wall 
from a comm<ni agger. Nor, as the Subura lay be- 
hind the gorge between tlie Esqniline and Quirinal, 
is it easy to see how any murus terreus in the dis- 
trict of the Carinae could have been so situated as 
to overhang the Subura, except upon the hill. The 
following words of Varro (J. c.) are even perhaps 
still more conclusive. He identifies the Subura 
with the Pagus Succusanus, — the ancient name of 
Subura being Succusa, by an interchange of h and c, 
— and holds it was thus named " quod suocurrit 
Carinis:" where, whatever we may think of his 
etymology, it is plain that be regarded the Carinae 
as a height. It may be added that the western 
part of the Oppius, where the church of S, PUtro 
in Vincoli now stands, bore the name of le Carre 
as late as the 16th century. (And. Fulvius, de 
Urb. Ant, p. 304; cf. Niebuhr, Hiit, i. p. 390, seq.) 
It cannot therefore be doubted that the Carinae 
occupied the extremity of the Oppius; but how far 
that district extended eastwards cannot be said. It 
is a more difficult question to determine whether 
part of the valley lying at the western foot of the 
hill also bore the name of Carinae. -Its solution 
is connected with another question respecting the 
site of the Temple of Tellu& We know that this 
temple — which was a considerable one, since assem- 
blies of the senate were sometimes held in it — lay 
in the Carinae, and that it was built on the site of 
the house of Sp. Cassius, which was confiscated 
and pulled down when that demagogue was con- 
victed of a design to make himself sovereign of Rome. 
(Liv. ii. 41 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1 ; Plin. xxxiv. 14.) 
That event took place b. c. 485 ; but the temple 
does not seem to have been built till B.C. 269. Its 
site is further determined by notices respecting the 
house of Pompey, which subsequently came into the 
possession of M. Antony, the situation of which is 
known to have been in the Carinae, and at the same 
time close to the temple of Tellns: " Docuit (Le- 
naeus) in Carinis, ad Tellnris aedem, in qua regione 
Pompeiorum domus fuerat." (Suet. IlL Gramm. 15, 
cf. Id. Tib. 15; VelL Pat. ii. 77; Anr. Vict. Vir. 
lU. 84; Dion Cass, xlviii. 38.) And Servius says 
expressly, though in some respects unintelligibly, 
** Carinae sont aedificia fiicta in Oarinarum modum, 
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quae erant circa templum Telluris " (jad Aen, viii. 
361). 

There is nothing in the preceding passages to 
exclude the possibility of the Templum Tellnris 
having been on the summit of the hill ; since it is 
not necessary to assume with Urlichs that it stood 
on its very edge (Jiom, Topogr, p. 1 17) ; in which 
case, as there was an area attached to the temple, 
its back front must have been turned towards the 
road leading up to it from the valley, and the area 
have lain before it on the summit of the hill - a dis- 
position which does not appear very probable. Yet 
there are some other circumstances tending to the in- 
ference that the temple was situated in the valley. 
Dionysins mentions it as bnng, not in the Carinae, 
but on the road leading to the Carinae (irard r^v 
M Kaphas ^ipowrav 6B6tf^ viii. 79.) A curious 
view, taken by Urlichs (/I c.) of the constmction of 
4wl in this passage is one of the reasons which led 
him to place the temple on the hill. He thinks that 
it must necessarily mean " up to : " but it might 
just as well be said that it means " down to," in a 
passage quoted a littJe while ago from the same 
author respecting the situation of the Carinae and 
the Vicus Cyprius. In both cases it simply means 
" to." It will be perceived that Dionysius la here at 
variance with the authorities before quoted respecting 
the site of the temple. If the appellation of Carinae 
extended over some part of the adjacent valley it is 
possible that Dionysius, as a foreigner, might have 
been unaware of that fact, and have attached the 
name only to the more striking part of the district 
which lay on the hill. And there is a passage in 
Varro, a very obscure one indeed, from which it 
might be inferred that part of the Ceroliensis, which 
seems to have been the name of the valley between 
the Caelian, the Esquiline, and the Velian ridge, 
had hkewise borne the name of Carinae (" Ceroliensis 
a Carinarum junctu dictus Carinae, postea Cerolia, 
quod hinc oritur caput Sacrae Viae," L,L, v. § 47). 
These passages would seem to indicate that the tem- 
ple of Tellus lay in the valley between S, Maria di 
Monti and the Tor def Contty where indeed we find 
traces of the name ; since the churches of S, Salvo- 
tore and of S, Pantakonej the latter of which still 
exists near the Via del ColosteOf bore in the middle 
ages the epithet of " in Tellure." Passages are also 
adduced fi^m the Acts of the Martyrs to show that 
the temple of Tellus stood opposite to that of Pallas 
in the Forum. Transiiorium. (** Clejnentianns prae- 
cepit ei caput amputari ante templum in Tellure, 
corpusque ejus projici ante Palladis aedem in locum 
supradictum," Act, S. Gordian,) Hence it seems 
not improbable that the district of tlie Carinae, in 
which the temple undoubtedly stood, may have ex- 
tended over a considerable part of the valley ; but 
the passages relating to the subject are far from 
being decisive ; and the question is one of that kind 
in which much may be said on both sides. 

Two striking legends of early Roman history are 
connected with the Esquiline and its vicinity ; that 
of the murder of Servius TuUius by his inhuman 
daughter, and that of the Tigillum Sororinm, or 
typical yoke, by passing under which Horatius ex- 
piated the murder of his sister. We have before re- 
lated that Servius Tullius resided on the Esquiline, 
and that he was the first to clear that hill and make 
it habitable. It was on his return to hb residence 
on it, after his ejection from the curia by his son-in- 
law, Tarquinius Superbus, that he was murdered by 
the hirelings of that usurper. Livy's account of the 
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tranBaction ia clear and graphic, and the best piide 
to the topography of the neighboarhood. The ap:ed 
monarch had reached the top of the Vicus Ctprius 
('*ad snmmam Gyprium Ticam") ivhen he was 
overtaken and slain. His daughter followed in her 
carriage, and, having arrived at the sanie spot where 
stood a temple of Diana a little before the time when 
Livy wrote, she was just tumnng to the right in order 
to ascend the Cliyus Urbius, which led to the 
summit of the Esquiline, when the affrighted driver 
reined his horses, and pointed out to Tullia the 
bleeding corpse of her murdered father ; but the 
fiend-like Tullia bade him drive on, and arrived at 
home bespattered with the blood of her parent. 
From this unnatural deed the street which Mas the 
scene of it obtained the name of Vicus Sceleratus 
(i. 48). The question that has been sometimes raised 
whether Tullia was returning to her father's or to 
her husband's house, does not seem to be of much 
importance. Solinus, indeed (i. 25), represents Ser- 
vius Tullius as residing "supra clivum Urbium," 
and Tarquinius Superbus, also on the Esquiline, but, 
** Supra clivum Pullium ad Fagutalem lucnm." The 
house of the latter therefore must have been upon 
the Opinus, on which the Lucus Fagutalis was situ- 
ated, and most probably upon the southern side of it; 
but he may not have resided here till after he became 
king. On the other hand, as Tullia is represented 
as turning to the right in order to ascend the Clirus 
Urbius to the royal residence, it is plain that the 
Vicus Cyi»ius must have lain on the north tide of 
(me of the tongues of the Esquiline ; and as we are 
further informed by Dionysius, in a passage before 
quoted (iii. 22), that there was a lane which led 
down from the Garinae, or western extremity of the 
Oppius, to the Vicus Gyprius, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the palace of Servius Tullius 
must have been situated upon the eastern part of 
tlie northern side of the Oppius, and that conse- 
quently the Vicus Gyprius must have corresponded 
with Uie modern Via di S. Lucia in Selci. The 
Summus Gyprius Vicus was evidently towards the 
head of the valley, the lower part of the street run- 
ning under the Garinae; and hence tiie Glivus 
Urbius and the residence of Servius may be placed 
somewhere near the church of S. Martitto, Before 
the usurpation of Tarquin, he and his wife may have 
resided near his father-in-law, or even under the 
same roof; or, what is still more probable, TulUa, as 
Ovid represents her (" patrios initura Penates," Fast. 
vi. 602), was proceeding to take possession of her 
. father's palace, since his deposition had been effected 
in the senate before his murder. Urlichs {Rom, 
Topogr. p. 119) admits that the Vicus Gyprius 
answered to the Via di S. Lucia^ yet holds that 
Servius resided on the Gispius; a view utterly ir- 
reconcilable with the fact that the Glivus Urbius 
and palace lay on the right of that street. The 
passages before adduced prove the direction of the 
Vicus Gyprius as clearly as any locality in Rome 
can be proved which depends for its determination 
solely on notices in the classics. Yet Becker shuts 
his eyes to this satisfactory evidence, and maintains 
that the Vicus Gyprius ooiTCsponded with the 
modem Via dd Colosseo {^Antwort^ p. 78); although 
in that case also it would have been impossible for 
Tullia to have ascended the Esquiline by turning to 
the right. The only ground he assigns for this in- 
comprehensible view is an arbitrary estimate of the 
distances between the objects mentioned in Begio JV, 
of the NotttiOf founded also on the assumption that 
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these objects are enumerated strictly in tho order in 
which they actually followed one another. But we 
have already shown from Becker himself that this is 
by no means always the case, and it is evidently not 
so in the present instance ; since, after mentioning 
the Tigillinm Sororium, which lay in or near the 
Subura, the order of the catalogue leaves that spot 
and proceeds onwards to the Golosseum, and then 
again at the end of the list reverts to the Subura. 
The chief objection to placing the Vicus Gyprius 
under this side of the Opinns is, as Mr. Bunbury 
observes (CZcus. Mm, voL v. p. 227), that it would 
thus seem to interfere with the Subura. But this 
objection is not urged either by Becker or Urlichs; 
and indeed the Subura, like the Velabrum, seems to 
have been a district rather than a street, so that we 
may conceive the Vicus Gyprius to have run through 
it 

The position of the Tigillxtm Sororium is de- 
termined by what has been already said; namely, in 
a narrow street leading down from the Garinae to the 
Vicus Gyprius. It seems to have been a wooden 
beam erected across the street. As it is mentioned 
in the No^tiay this monument, connected with one 
of Rome's early legrads, must have existed down 
to the 5th century ; and indeed Livy (i. 26) informs 
us that it was constantly repaired at the public 
expense. We learn from Dionysius (iii. 22) and 
Festus (p. 297, MUll.) that on each side of it stood 
an altar; one to Juno Sororia, the other to Jamus 

GURIATIUS. 

Having had occasion to mention the Sububa, it 
may be as well to describe that celebrated locality 
before proceeding further with the topography of 
the Esquiline. We have already seen from Varro 
that it was one of the most ancient districts in 
Rome; and its importance may be inferred from its 
having given name to the 1st Servian Region. We 
have also alluded to a passage in the same author 
(Z/.L. V. § 48, Mull.) which shows, it to have been 
originally a distinct vUlage, called Succusa or Pagus 
Succusanns, lying under the Garinae. Varro adds, 
that the name still continued to be written with a G 
instead of a B ; a statement which is confirmed by 
the fact that in inscriptions the Tribus Suburana 
is always denoted by the abridged form trib. svc. 
(Gf. Festus, t. V. Subura, p. 309, Miill. ; Quintil. 
Iu»t Or. L 7. § 29; Mommsen, Dis Rom, Tribus, 
p. 79, seq.) Apiagea or place under the church of 
S. Pietro in VincoU still bears the name of Subura; 
and the church of S, Agata over the Via de' Ser- 
pentiy which skirts the eastern foot of the Quirinal 
hill, bore in the middle ages the name of " in 
Suburm" or "super Suburra." Hence it seems 
probable that the Subura occupied the whole of the 
valley formed by the extremities of the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline, and must consequently have 
been, not a street but, a region of some extent; as 
indeed we find it called by Gregory the Great in 
the 6th century (" in regione urbis ilia quae Subura 
dicitur," Dial iii. c. 30). But that it extended west- 
ward as far as the Forum Transitorium, a supposi- 
tion which seems to rest solely on the order of the 
the names in the 4th Region of the NolUia, we can 
hardly conceive. We have shown that the district 
between the back of the imperial fora and the western 
extremity of the Esquiline may perhaps have formed 
part of the Garinae; but it can hardly have been 
called both Garinae and Subura. The latter seems 
to have properly begun at the point where the Qui- 
rinalis approaches ti^e extremity of the Oppius; and 
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this seems to have heen the spot called bj Martial 
the primae fauces of the Subura (ii. 17): — 

" Tonstrix Subarae faucibos sedet primis, 
Graenta pendent qua flagella tortoram 
Argiqae letum multus obaidet sator." 

Juvenal (r. 106) represents the Cloaca Maxima 
as penetrating to tlie middle of the Subura, and 
this fact was established by excavations made in 
the jear 1 743. (Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma^ ap. 
Bunbnry, Class, Mtis, vol. y. p. 219.) 

From its situation between the imperial fora and 
the eastern hills, the Subura must have been one of 
the most frequented thoroughfares in Borne; and 
hence we are not surpiised to find many allusions to 
its dirt and noise. It was the peculiar aversion of 
Juvenal,— a man, indeed, of many aversions (" Ego 
vel Prochytam praepono Suburae,** Sai. iii. 5); a 
trait in his friend's character which had not escaped 
the notice of Martial (xii. 18): — 

*' Dum tu forsitan inquietus erras 
Clamosa, Juvenalis, in Subura.** 

The epthet clamosa here probably refers to the 
cries of itinerant chapmen : for we learn fnnn other 
passages in Martial that the Subura was the chief 
place in which he used to market (vii. 31, x. 94, 
&c.; cf. Juv. xi. IdC, seq.) It appears also to 
have been the abode of prostitutes (vi. 66; conip. 
Hor. Epod, V. 58). It was therefore what is com- 
niimly called a low neighbourhood; though some 
distinguished families seem to have resided in it, 
even Caesar himself in his early life (Suet. Caes, 
46), and in the time of Martial, L. An-untius Stella 
(xii. 3. 9). The Suburanenses, or inhabitants of the 
Subura, kept up to a late period some of the ancient 
customs which probably belonged to them when 
they formed a distinct village; especially an annual 
contest with the Sacravienses, or inhabitants of the 
Sacra Via, for the head of the horse sacrificed to 
Mars in the Campus Martins every October. If 
the Suburanenses gained the victory they fixed the 
head on a tower in the Subura called Turbis 
Mamilia, whilst the Sacravienses, if successful, 
fixed it on the Regia. (Festus, s. v. October EquuSy 
p. 178, MiUl; Paul. Diac p. 131.) 

Throughout the time of the Republic the Esquiline 
appears to have been by no means a favourite or 
fashionable place of residence. Part of it was occu- 
pied by the Campus EsQUiLunjs, a place used as a 
burying-ground, principally for the very lowest class 
of persons, such as paupers and slaves; whose bodies 
seem to have been frequently cast out and left to rot 
here without any covering of eartli. But under the 
Empire, and especially the later period of it, many 
]ialaces were erected on the Esquiline. Maecenas 
was the first to improve it, by converting this field of 
death, and probably also part of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, — the pauper burial-ground itself 
appears to have been only 1000 feet long by 300 
deep, — into an agreeable park or garden. Horace 
{S, i. 8. 14) mentions the laying out of these cele- 
brated HOBTI MaSC£NATIS: — 



'^ Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus atqne 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, qua modo tristes 
Albis informem spectabant oesibns agrum." 

It appears from these lines that the Campus Esqui- 
linus adjoined the agger of Servius Tullius, which, 
by the making of these gardens, was converted into 
a cheerful promenade, from which people were no 
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longer driven by the disgusting spectacle of mould- 
ering bones. The Campus Esquilinus being a 
cemetery, must of course have been on the outside 
of the agger ^ since it was not lawful to bury within 
the pomoerium ; and Varro (L.Zf. v. § 25) mentions 
it as "■ ultra Exquilias," by which he must mean the 
Servian Region so called, which was bounded by the 
agger. Its situation is also deteiTnined by a passage 
in Strabo (v. p. 237), where the Via Labicana, 
which issued from the Esquiline gate at the south- 
ern extremity of the agger^ is said to leave the 
campus on the left. It appears to have also been 
the place of execution for slaves and ignoble crimi- 
nals (Snet. Chud, 25; Tac. Ann, n. 32, xv. 60; 
Plant. Mil ii. 4. 6, ed. RitschL). There does not 
seem to be any authority for Becker's assumption 
that the whole of the Esquiline outside of the Ser- 
vian walls was called Campus Esquilinus {^Handb. 
p. 554), nor that after the laying out of the gardens 
of Maecenas the ancient place of execution was trans- 
ferred to the Sessorium, near S, Croce in Genua- 
kmme. Part of the campus was the field given, as 
the scholiast on Horace says, by some person as a 
burying-place. The Sessorium mentioned in the 
Excerpta Vaienana de Odoacre (69) was a palace; 
and though Theodoric ordered a traitor to be be- 
headed there it can hardly have been the (nrdinary 
place of execution for common malefactors. Besides 
the Sessorium mentioned by the scholiasts on Horace 
{Epod, V. 100, SaL i. 8. 11) was close to the 
Esquiline gate, a full mile from S. Croce, and seems, 
therefore, to hare been another name for the Campus 
Esquilinus, if the scholiasts are right in calling it 
Sessorium. The executions recorded in the passages 
before quoted from Suetonius and Tacitus took place 
long after the gardens of Maecenas were made; yet 
when Tacitus uses the words " extra Portam Exqui- 
linam,** there can be no doubt that he means just 
wUhout the gate. It would be a wrong conception 
of the Horti Maecenatis to imagine that they resem- 
bled a private garden, or even a gentleman's park. 
They were a common place of recreation for the 
Roman populace. Thus Juvenal describes the agger 
as the usual resort of fortune-tellers. (S. vi. 588.) 
We see from the description of Horace that not even 
all the tombs had been removed. Canidia comes 
there to perform her incantations and evoke the 
manes of the dead; at sight of which infernal rites 
the mo(»i hides herself behind the sepulchres (▼. 
35):— 

" lunamque rubentem, 

Ne foret his testis, post magna latere sepulcra.** 



Such a place, thei'efore, might still have been used 
for executions ; though, doubtless, bodies were no 
longer exposed there, as they had formerly been. 
These " magna sepulcra " would also indicate that 
some even of the better classes were buried here ; 
and the same thing appears from Cicero. {PhiL ix. 

7.) 

The Horti Maecenatis probably extended within 

the agger towards the baths of Titus, and it was in 

this part that the Housb of Maecenas seems to 

have been situated. Close to these baths, on the 

NE. side, others, built by Trajan, existed in ancient 

times, although all traces of them have now vanished. 

They have sometimes been confounded with those of 

Tittis ; but there can be no doubt that they were 

distinct and separate foundations. Thus the NotUia 

mentions in the 3rd Region the ** Thermae Titianae 

et Tn^anae \* and their distinction is also showu 
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bj the inscription of Unas Togatns: thbrmis 

TRAIAKI THERMIS AORIPFAE ET TITI, &C. 

(Grater, dczzxvii. 1). The site of tlie baths of 
Tngan, close to the church of S. MartinOy may be 
determined from another inscription foond near that 
chorch, in the pontificate of Paul IIL, which records 
some improvements made in them ; as well as from 
a notice hj Anastasius, in his Life of Symmachns 
(p. 88, Blanch.), stating that the chnrch alluded to 
was erected " juita Thermas Trajanas.** It is a very 
common ofnnion that the house of Maecenas occupied 
part of the site of the baths of Titus, and this opinion 
is as probable as any other. It was a very lofty 
buildi^. Horace describes it as a " molem propin- 
quam nubibus arduis " (OcL iii. 20. 10), and from its 
situation and height must no doubt have commanded 
a view of Tibur and its neighbourhood ; though we 
do not draw that conclusion from the immediately 
preceding lines, where we think the far better reading 
b, ** Ut semper udum Tibur," &c., the temper belong- 
ing to ** udum," and not to " contemplere " (cf. Tate's 
Horace^ PreL Dis$. p. 24). We have before related 
how Nero beheld the fire of Bome from the house of 
Maecenas. Suetonius, in his account of that scene, 
calls the house *' turris Maecenatiana ** {Nero^ 38), 
by which, perhaps, we are not to understand a tower, 
properly so called, but a lofty superstructure of several 
stories over the lower part of the house (Becker, 
Charikletf i. p. 195). Maecenas bequeathed his 
house and gardens to Augustus ; and Tiberins lived 
there after his return from Rhodes, and before he 
succeeded to the empire (Suet. Tib. 15). The 
subsequent history of the house is unknown ; but, as 
we have said, it may probably have been included in 
the baths of Titus. 

Close to Uie gardens of Maecenas lay the Horti 
Lamiani (Philo Jud. vol. ii. p. 597, Mang.)« belong- 
ing perhaps, to the Aelius Lamia celebrated by Horace 
(Oitl i. 26, &c). We learn from Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 4. 8) that the ancient family of the Aelii dwelt 
where the monument of Marine afterwards stood ; 
whence it seems probable that the Horti Lamiani 
may have Iain to the E. of those of Maecenas, to- 
wards the church of S, BUdancL, It was here that 
the body of Caligula was first hastily buried, which 
was afterwards burnt and reinterred by his sisters 
(Suet. Cat. 69). 

There appear to have been several more gardens 
between the Pwta Esquilina and the modem Porta 
Maggiore ; as the Horti Paliamtian i, founded ap- 
parently by Pallas, ike powerful freedman of Claudius 
(Tac. J nn. XL 29 ; Suet. Claud, 28 ; Plin. Ep. viii. 6) ; 
and which, from several passages of Frontinus {Aq. 
19, seq.), appear to have been situated between 
P. Maggiore^ the Marian monument, and the church 
of S. Bibiana, Frontinus also mentions (^Aq, 68) 
oertun Horti Epaphroditiani, perhaps belonging 
to Epaphroditns, the Ubertus of Nero, who assisted in 
putting that emperor to death (Suet iVer.49, Dcm. 
14; Tac. Ann. xv. 55); as well as some Horti Tor- 
QUATIAN1 (c. 5), apparently in the same neighbour- 
hood. The Campus ViMmAus sub Agoerb of 
the NoHUa was probab^ an exercise ground for the 
Praetorian troops on the outside of Uie agger near 
the Porta Viminalis. Hence the eastern ridge of 
the Yiminal and Esquiline beyond the Servian walls 
must have been very open and airy. 

The Esquiline derives more interest from its having 
been the residence of several distinguished poets and 
authors than the most splendid palaces could have 
conferred upon it. Virgil dwelt upon the Esquiline, 
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close to the gardens of his patron Maecenas. Whether 
Horace also had a house there cannot be said ; but 
he was certainly a frequent guest with Maecenas ; 
he loved to saunter on *' the sunny agger," and he 
wiis at last buried close to the tomb of his munificent 
benefactor at the extremity of the hill. (Suet. V, Hor. 
20.) Propertius himself informs us that his abode 
was on the Esquiline (iii. (iv.). 23. 23); where also 
dwelt the younger PUny, apparently in the house 
formerly belonging to the poet Pedo Albinovanus 
(Plin. Ep. iii. 21; Mart x. 19). its precise situa- 
tion will be examined a little further on, when 
treating of the Lacus OrpheL 

The Esquiline and its neighbourhood did not 
contain many temples of note. That of Tellus, 
already mentioned, was the most important one ; 
the rest seem for the most part to have been more 
remarkable for antiquity than for size or beauty. 
We have already adverted to the ancient sacraria 
mentioned here by Varro (L. L. v. 49, seq.); as the 
Lucus AND Sacellum OF JupiTER Faoutalis, on 
the southern side of the Oppius; the Lucus Esqiti- 
LiNus, probably near the Esquiline gate; a Lucus 
PoBTEUUS; a Lucus Mefttis, with an aedes, lying 
near the Vicus Patricius (Festus, «. v. Septimantio^ 
p. 351, Miill.); and a Lucus of Juno Lucina, 
where, according to Pliny (zvi. 85), a temple was 
built to that goddess, b. c. 374 ; although it would 
appear from Dionysius (iv. 15) that there must have 
been one there previously in the time of Servius Tul- 
lius. An inscription relating to this temple was 
found in 1770, in digging the foundations of the 
m(Hiastery delU PaoUotte, in the road which sepa- 
rated the Oppius and Cis{HUS. We learn from Ovid 
{Fatt ii. 435) that the grove lay beneath the 
Esquiline; but as it appears from Varro that the 
temple stood on the Cispius, whilst the stone vrith 
the inscription in question was found on the side of 
the Oppius : it is probable that it may have rolled 
down from the monastery oi the FUippme on the 
opposite height (Nibby, Roma nelAnno 1838, p. 670 ; 
Urlichs, Bom. Top. p. 120; Canina, /im^ic. p. 151). 
The Sacbllum Strbniab, where the Saci*a Via 
began, probably lay on the S. side of the Carinae, 
near the Colosseum. It seems not improbable that 
the Lucus Veneris Libitinae may also have been 
situated on the Esquiline, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Campus Esquilinns ; but there are 
no authorities by which its site can be satisfactorily 
determined. It was the great magazine for fmiereid 
paraphernalia (cf. Dionys. iv. 15; Festus, t.v.Rustica 
VinaUa, p. 265 ; Pint Q. R. 23). On the Esqui- 
line were also Altars of Mala Fortuna and of 
Febris, the latter close to the Marian monument 
(Cic. N. D, iii. 25; Plin. u. 5; Val. Max. ii. 5. § 6). 
We may likewise mention a Temple of Fortuna 
Respiciens (Pint. Fort R. 10), of Fortuna Seia 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius {Tnscr. ap. Graev. Thes.ui. 
p. 288 ; Plin. xxxvi. 46), and one of Diana in the 
Vicus Patricius, from which men were excluded (Plut 
Q. R. S). The Hercules Victor or Hercules 
SuLLANus of the Notkia was perhaps only a statue. 
We shall close this list by mentioning a Temple of 
Spes Vetus, near the Horti Pallantiani, several 
times alluded to by Frontinus; of Isis Patricia, 
probably in the Vicus Patricius ; and of Minerva 
Medioa, commonly identified with the ruins of a 
large circular building in a vineyard near the Porta 
Maggiore. This building bore, in the middle ages, 
the name of Le Gakuszey whence Canina is of opinion 
that it was the place where the emperor Gallienus 
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was accustomed to divert himself witli his conrt. 
(Treb. Pollio, GalL Duo, c. 17.) The temple of Mi- 
nerva Medica mentioned in the Notitia may pro- 
bably have stood in the neighbourhood ; bat the 
bnilding in question seems too large to be identified 
with it. 

Among the profane monuments of this district we 
have had occasion to mention once or twice an object 
called the Trophibs of Marius. Valerius Maxi- 
mus relates that Marius erected two tropaea (vi. 9. 
§ 14); and that these must have been on the Esqui- 
line Appears from a passage of the same author (ii. 
^' § ^)» quoted a little while ago respecting the site 
of the altar of Febris. A building which stands at 
the junction of the Via di S. Bibiana and Via di 
P. Maggiore a little way outside the ancient Porta 
EsquUina bore during the middle ages the name of 
Templum Marii, or Cimbrum, and was adonied with 
those sculptured trophies which were removed in 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. to the balustrade of the 
Piazza del Campidoglio, where they still remain. 
(jOrdo Bom. an. 1143, ap. Mabill. Miu. Ital li. p. 
141; Poggio, de Var. Fort, p. 8, ed. Par. 1723.) 
There can be no doubt, however, that the building 
so called was no temple, but the ccutellum of an 
aqueduct, and is in all probability the object men- 
tioned in the Notitia as the Nymph bum Divi 
Albxandri. It must have been one of the prin- 
cipal castella of the Aqua Julia, and from the tro- 
phies which stood in the neighbourhood having 
been applied to its adornment it was mistaken 
in a later age for a temple erected by Marius. 
{Canin&j Indicaz. p. 156, seq. ; FreWer, Regionen, 
p. 131.) 

Between this Nymphaeum and the Porta Esquilina 
stands the Arcus Galubni, which must have 
spanned the ancient Via Praenestina. It is a simple 
arch of travertine, and we learn from the inscription 
upon it, which is still legible, that it was erected by 
a certain M. Aurelins Victor in honour of the em- 
peror Gallienns and his consort Salonina. Originally 
there were smaller arches on each side of it (^Spec 
Rom, Magn. tab. 24), but at present only the middle 
one remains. 

Close to this arch and between it and the basilica 
of S. Maria Maggiore, lay tlie Forum Esquili- 
NUM and Maceixum Liyianum. This position 
of the macellum is certain. The basilica just named 
was built **juzta Macellum Liviae.'' (Anastas. 
V. LiberH and V, Sist III.) That it was close to 
the arch of Gallienus appears from the Ordo Ro- 
mamts. (**Intrans sub arcum (Gallicni) ubi di- 
citur Macellum Lunanum (Livianum) progreditur 
ante templum Marii quod dicitur Cimbrum," Arm. 
1143, p. 141.) And the church of S, Vito cIobc 
to the arch was designated as ^' in Macello." (An. 
Fulvios, Ant. R. ii. c. 6.) But it is a more diffi- 
cult question to determine whether the Forum £s- 
qailinum and ATacellum Livianum were distinct ob- 
jects or one and the same. We know that the Fo- 
rum Esquilinum was in existence in b. c. 88, since 
it is mentioned by Appian {fi. C. i. 58) as the 
scene of the struggle between Marius and Sulla. 
Hence Nibby (^Roma neW Armo 1838, torn. ii. p. 
25), assuming that the macellum and forum were 
identical, regarded it as founded by M. Livius Sa- 
linator, who was censor with Claudius Kero, b. c. 
204. But this view is unsupported by any autho- 
rity, nor is it probable that the forum had two 
appellations; whence it seems most likely that the 
macellum was quite a distinct but adjoining market 
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founded by Augustus, and named after his consort 
Li via. (Preller, Regionen, p. 131.) 

There was also a Porticus Liviae somewhere 
on the Esquiline, named in the Notitia in the 3rd 
Region after the baths of Titus. It was a qua- 
drangular porticus (vcptdTT^v), built by Augustus, 
B. o. 14, on the site of the house of Vedius Pollio, 
which he had inherited. (Dion Cass. liv. 23.) As 
the same author (Iv. 8) calls it a rc/t^i'ur/ua, we 
may conclude that it contained the Temple of 
Concord mentioned by Ond. {Ftut. vi. 633.) It 
is alluded to by Strabo (v. p. 236), and by both 
the Plinys. (xiv. 3; Ep. i. 5; cf. Becker, Handb. 
p. 542, Antw. p. 78.) We also read of a Porticus 
Julia, built in honour of Caius and Lucius Caesar 
(Dion Cass. Ivi. 27, as emended by Merkel ad Ov, 
Fast p. cxli.), but its situation cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Near the church of S. Croce in Genuaiemme, 
towards the side of the Porta Maggiore, lie the 
ruins of a large building already alluded to, which 
in the middle ages bore the name of Sessorium. 
We have remarked that in the Excerpta Vaieaiana 
at the end of Ammianus Maroellinus it is called a 
palace (" in palatio, quod appellatur Sessorium,** 
de Odoae. 69). It is identified by a passage in 
Anastasius stating that the church of S, Croce was 
erected there. ( ViL SUvesL p. 45, Blanch.) 

Also near the same church, but on the other side 
of it, and built into the wall of Aurelian, are the re- 
mains of a considerable amphitheatre which are 
usually identified as the Amphitheatrum Cab- 
TRENSB of the NotUia. Becker, however {Handb. 
p. 552, seq.), denies this identity, his cliief objec- 
tion being the great space which the 5th Regio 
must have occupied if this building is included in 
it, and holds that the true Amphitheatrum Cas- 
trense must have been near the Castra Praetoria. 
There are, however, no traces of the remains of an 
amphitheatre in that direction, and Becker acknow- 
ledges {Handb. p. 558) that he is unable to give 
any name to that by S. Croee. But there could nol 
have been many structures of this description in 
Rome, and on the whole it seems most reasonable to 
conclude with Preller {Regionen, p. 132) that the 
one in question was the Castrense; especially as we 
know from Procopius {B. G. i. 22, seq.) that there 
was a vivarium, or place for keeping wild beasts 
used in the sports of the amphitheatre, close to the 
Porta Praenestina. 

In the valley under this amphitheatre were the 
Gardens and Circus of Elaoabalus (Lampr. 
Heliog. 14, 23), where the obelisk was found which 
now stands on the promenade on the Pincian (Li- 
gorio, Sui Cerchi, p. 3 ; Canina, Indie, p. 178). 
Just outside the Porta Maggiore is the curious 
Monument of Eurtbaces the baker, which has 
been spoken of above, p. 42. 

The remaining monuments in the district under 
consideration are few and unimportant. The Apollo 
Sandaliarius mentioned in the Notitia in the 4th 
Region was one of those statues which Augustus 
erected in the difierent Vid. (Suet Aug. 57.) 
We have said that the temple of Fortuna Seia stood 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius; and as this temple was 
included in the domain of the golden house of Nero 
(Plin. xxxvi. 46) we may conclude that it was in 
or near the Carinae. (Becker, Handb. p. 561.) 
The Colosseum will be described in a separate 
section. The 3rd Region, in which it was situated, 
must doubtless have contained a splendid Temple of 
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Ibis avd SbrafiBi from which the R^mi derived 
itH name, but the history of the temple is anknown. 
The same remark applies to the MomsTA men- 
tioned in this Region, which seems to have been 
the imperial mint (Preller, Beg. p. 124.) It is 
mentioned in inscriptions of the time of Trajan. 
(Marini, AtH, 4c. p. 488.) The Summum Gho- 
RAOiDM is inexplicable. The Lacus Pastorum 
or Pastoris was a fountain near the Colosseam, 
as appears from the Acta Sanctorum (m £!u»&- 
bio). The Domus Brutti Praesientis probably 
lay on the Esquiline. Marcos Aarelios affianced 
Gommodos with the daughter of a Bruttns Praesens. 
(Gapitol If. Anion. Ph. c. 27.) A PoBncus Glau- 
i>iA stood at the extremity of Nero's golden house, 
not far from the colossus of that e.nperor: — 

^ Glandia diffiisas ubi portions ezplicat umbras 
Ultima pars auhw deficientis erat." 

(Mart, de Spec. 2.) 

It u mentioned by the Anonymus Eiusiedlensis and 
in the Mirabilia under tlie name of "Palatium 
Glaudii,** between the Golqsseum and S. Pieiro in 
VineoU. The Ludus Magnus was a gladiatorial 
school apparently near the Via di S. Giovanni. 
(Gantna, Indie, p. 108.) The Schola Qoabstoritm 
BT Gaplatorum or Gapulatorum seems to have 
been an office for the scribes or clerks of the quaes- 
tors, as the Schola Xantha on the Gapitoline^as for 
thoee of the curule aediles. The Gapulatores were 
those officers who had charge of the capidee or eapu- 
fae, that is, the bowls with handles used in sacrifices 
(Yarr. L.L. t. § 121); but where this schola may 
have been cannot be said. The Gastra Misena- 
HUM were the city station for what we may call the 
marines, or soldiers attached to the fleet and naval 
station at Misenum, established by Augustus. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 5; Suet. Aug. 49.) This camp appears 
to hare been situated near the church of S. Vito and 
Via Mendana, where also there was an aedtcula of 
Neptune. (Ganina, Indicate p. 110.) The Balneum 
Daphnidis, perhaps alhided to by Martial (iii. 5. 6), 
was probably near the Subura and Garinae. Lastly 
the Lacus Orphei, or fountain of Orpheus, seems to 
have lain near the church of S. Lucia^ which bore 
the epitliet in Or/eOj or, as the Anwymous caUs it, 
Ml Orthea. It is described in the lines of Martial, 
in which he desires Thalia to carry his book to 
Pliny (x. 19. 4, seq.): — 

** I, perfer, brevis est labor peractae 
Altnm vincere tramitem Suburae. 
Illic Orphea protenus videbis 
Udi vertioe lubricum theatri, 
Mirantesque feras aremque r^b 
Raptum quae Phryga pertnlit Tonanti. 
Illic parva tui domus Pedouis 
Gaelata est aquilae minore penna." 

From this description it would ap])ear that the 
fountain was in a circular basin — for such seems to 
be the meaning of " udum theatrum," because a 
statue of Orpheus playing on the lyre stood high in 
the midst of the basin, wet and shining with spray, 
and surrounded by the fascinated beasts as an 
audience. (Becker, Handb. p. 559, note.) The 
situation of the fountain near the church mentioned 
is very clearly indicated in these lines. As Martial 
liyed on the southern extremity of the Qoirinal the 
way from his house to that spot would of course lie 
tlirough the Subura. At tlie top of the street lead- 
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ing through it, which, as we have seen, must have 
been the Vicos Gyprios, a ahiurt but steep ascent 
brought the pedestrian to the top of the EsquiHne, 
where the first object that met his eyes Wiis the 
fountain in question. The locality is identified by 
another poem of Martial's addressed to Paulus, who 
also lived on the Esquiline (v. 22. 4 ). — 

" Alta Subnrani vinoenda est semita clivi 
£t nunquam sicco sordida aaxa gradu;** 

where we must not take Glivus Suburanus to be 
the name of a road, like Glivus Gapitolinus, Publi- 
cius, &C., but merely a synonymous appellative with 
what Martial calls *' altos trames ' in the other 
poem. It may be further observed that this situar- 
tion of the fountain agrees with the order of the 
Notitiaj where it is named immediately before the 
Macellum Livianum. Glose to it lay the small 
house formerly inhabited by Pedo Albinovanus, and 
in Martial's time the residence of his friend the 
younger Pliny. 

XII The Golles, or the Vdonal, Quirdtal, 

and PiNClAN UlLUB. 

We have already remarked that the three ncnth- 
emmoet hills of Rome were called CoUeSy in contra- 
distinction to the othera, which were called Mantes. 
Only two of the former, the Viminal and Quirinal, 
were enclosed within the walls of Servius TuUius, 
and considered as properly belonging to the city; 
but part of the Pincian was included within the 
walls of Aureliau. 

The GoLUS Viminalis, the smallest of the 
three hills, is separated from the Esquiline by the 
valley through which ran the Yicus Patricius, and 
by a hollow running towards the rampart of Servius. 
On the other side, towards the Quirinal, is another 
valley, which divides it from that hill, at present 
ti-aversed by the streets called Via de* Serpenti and 
Via di S. Vitale. The most northern part of the 
valley, through which the latter street runs, was 
the ancient Valxjs Quirini (Juv. ii. 133). The 
hill derived its name from the osiers with which it 
was anciently covered (" dictum a vimine coUem," 
Id. iii. 71); and upon it was an Altar of Jupiter 
Viminalis, answering to the Jupiter Fagntalis of 
the Esquiline. (Varr. L. L. v. § 51 ; Fest p. 373.) 
The Viminal was never a district of much import- 
ance, and seems to have been chiefly inhabited by 
the lower classes. The only remarkable building 
which we find recorded on it is the splendid Pa- 
lACB OF G. Aquiuus (PUu. xvii. 2). The exist- 
ence of some baths of Agripfuna upon it rests only 
on traditions of the middle ages. The baths d( 
Diocletian, which lay on the ridge which united the 
Viminal and Quirinal, will be described in the 
section on the thermae. The Sacellum of Nae- 
NiA lay without the Porta Viminalis. (PauL Diac. 
p. 163.) 

After the Palatine and Gapitoline hills, the Qui- 
rinal was the most ancient quarter of the city. 
As the seat of the Sabine part of the population of 
Rome, it acquired importance in the period of its 
early history, which however it did not retain when 
the two nations had become thoroughly amalgamated. 
The Quirinal is separated from the Pincian on the 
N. by a deep valley; its western side is skirted by 
the Gampus Martins; the manner in which it is 
parted from the Viminal by the Vallis Quirini has 
been already described. The street which ran 
10 
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throu/rh this last vaHey was called Vicus LoNOUS, 
as we learn from the Anonymons of Einsiedlen, who 
mentions the chnrch of S. Vitalis as situated " in 
▼ico longo." We find ita name recorded in Livy 
(x. 23), and Valerias Maximus (ii. 5. § 6). Of the 
different ancient divisions of the Collis Qairinalis 
and of the origin of its name, we have already spoken 
in the former part of this article. 

The Quirinal abounded in ancient fanes and 
temples. One of the earliest fonndations of this 
sort was the Tehplb of-Quirinus, erected by 
Nama to Bomulns after his apotheosis. The first 
practical notice that we find of it is, however, in 
B. c. 435, when Liry (iv. 21) records a meeting of 
the senate in it ; a fact which shows that it must 
have been a considerable building. A new one was 
dedicated, probably on the same spot, by L. Papirius 
Cursor, b. c. 292. (Liv. x. 46 ; Plin. viL 60.) This 
structure appears to have been burnt in b. g. 48, and 
we do not hear of its re^erection till B. c. 15, when 
Augustus rebuilt it, as recorded in the MomuneiUwm 
Ancyrammif and by Dion Cassius (liv. 19). Yet 
in the interval between th^e dates we find it alluded 
to as still existing (Id. xliii. 45 ; Gic. ad AtL xiii. 
28), whence we may conclude that it had been only 
partially destroyed. Dion (liv. 19) describes the 
new structure of Augustus as having 76 columns, 
equalling the years which he had lived. Hence, 
it appears to have been the same building as that 
adduced by Vitruvius (iii. 2, 7) as an example of 
the ^teros ocUutylos ; for that kind of temple had 
a double row of columns all round; namely, two rows 
of 8 each at the front and back ; and, without count- 
ing the outside ones of these over again, two rows 
of 1 1 each at the sides (32 + 44 » 76). This noble 
portico appears to have been the same alluded to by 
Martial as the resort of the idlers of the vicinity (ix. 
1. 9). Topographers are universally agreed that it 
was situated on the height over & Vitode in the neigh- 
bourhood of S, Andrea del Naviziato, (Becker, 
Handb. p. 573 ; Urlichs, Betchr. iii. 2, 366 ; Ga- 
nina, Indio, p. 185.) There appears to have been 
also a Sacellum Quirxnalis neai* the Porta Gol- 
lina. 

All the more interesting traditions respecting the 
Quirinal belong to the reign of Numa. One of the 
residences of that Sabine monarch was situated on 
this hill (Plut. Nwn, 14; Solin. i. 21), where he 
also founded a citadel, or capitol; and where his 
successor TuUus Hostilius, in pursuance of a vow 
made in the Sabine War, repeated, as it were in 
duplicate, Numa's peculiar institution of the Salian 
worship (Liv. i. 27; Dionys. ii. 70). All these 
things iihow very cl.early the distinction between the 
Roman and Sabine cities during the reigns of the 
rirst monarchs. On the Quirinal, the Salian priests 
with their ancilia were attached to the worship of 
Quirinus, as, in the Romulean city, they were to 
that of Mars (" Quid de ancilibus vestris, Mars 
Gradive, tuque Quirine pater (loquar)?" Liv. v. 52); 
and the. priests were called, by way of distinction, 
SaHi Agonenses, or Gollini, from the name of the 
hill C' In libris Saliorum quorum cognomen Ago- 
nensium," Varr. L.L. vi. § 14; cf. Dionys. I. c, 
where, however, he erroneously speaks of a \6<po5 
KoKhdvos.') 

Next to the temple of Quirinus, proceeding in a 
westerly direction, as may be inferred from the order 
in which the objects are mentioned in the Curioaum 
(the NoUHa somewhat differs), stood a Statue of 
Mamixbius; and then, after an interval occupied in 
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later times by the baths of GonstanUne, — the site 
of the present Palazzo iZaffptj^r/ton,— -followed the 
Vetus Gapitouum, or citadel of Numa. Whether 
Mamurius was another name for Mamers, the Sabine 
god of war, of which, according to Varro (L. L. v. 
§ 73), the Roman name of Mars was only a cor- 
ruption, or whether it was the name of the reputed 
maker of the ancilia (Paul. Diac. p. 131, Miill.), 
matters but little; the statue is equally connected 
with the ancient Salian rites, and tlierefore one of 
the most venerable objects in the city. We find a 
Guvus Mamuri mentioned in the middle ages in 
the neighbourhood of S. Vitale (Anastas. F. /nnoc. 
/. p. 64, Blanch.), which no doubt took its name 
from this statue ^ whence we may infer that it stood 
near the temple of Quurinus; since the church of 
JS. Vitale and that of S, Andrea, where the temple 
stood, are close t(^ether. 

We have remarked in the former port of this 
article that the ancient Gapitd of Numa probably 
stood on the height of MagnanapoK. It contained, 
like the Palatine before it and the Gapitoline sub- 
sequently, a temple to the three divinities, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Mmerva, as we learn from Varro: " Glivos 
proximus a Flora susns versus Gapitolinm vetus, 
quod ibi sacellum Jovis, Junonis, Minervae; et id 
antiquius quam aedis, quae in Gapitolio facta" (L. L, 
V. § 158). Its site may be determined by that of 
another ancient sanctuary, the Temple of Flora. 
In the order of the Curiotwn and Notitia that 
temple stands between the Gapitolium Vetus and 
the temple (or temples) of Salus and Serapis. The 
temple of Salus must undoubtedly have been 
situated near the Porta Salutaris, which, as we have 
before remarked, took its name from that sanctuary; 
and we must consequently seek for the temple of 
Flora on the W. side of the Quirinal, or that which 
faced towards the Gampus Martins. That it stood 
on this side is confirmed by what Martial says 
respecting the situation of his house^. which, as we 
leam from one of his epigrams, lay near the temple 
ofFlora(v. 22. 2):— 

" Sed Tiburtinae sum proximus accola pilae 
Qua videt antiquum rustaca Flora Jovem.** 

(Cf. vi. 27.) From which we also learn that the 
temple of Flora could not have been very far from 
that of Jupiter in Numa's Gapitol; as indeed likewise 
appears from the passage of Varro before quoted, 
with the addition that it must have lun on a lower 
part of the hill. But as Martial's house is thus 
shown to have been near the temple of Flora, so also 
that it was on the W. side of the hill appears from 
another epigram (i. 108. 2):—- 

" At mea Vipsanas spectant coenacula laurus 
Factus in hac ego sum jam regione senex.** 

It can hardly be doubted that this passage contains 
an allusion to some laurel trees growing near the 
Portions Vipsania, erected, as will appear in a sub- 
sequent section, near the "^a Lata by Agrippa, whose 
family name was Vipsanius. This portico is plainly 
alluded to in another passage of Mardal (iv. 18), 
under the name of Vipsaniae Golumnae. There is 
nothing surprising in Martial's indicating a locality 
by certain trees. In ancient Rome trees were noted 
objects, and claimed a considerable share of public 
attention, as we have already seen with regard to 
several that grew in or about the forum. Two 
laurel trees grew before the imperial palace (Tert. 
ApoL 35); and in firont of the temple of Quirinus 
11 
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jiut described were two sacred myrtles, which were 
characterised by distinctive appellatioiis as pairicia 
aad pldfeia. But, to have faced the Porticus Vip- 
sania, liartiaFs house most not only have been 
aitoated on the western side of the Qoirinal, but also 
towards its sonthem extremity; which likewise 
appears from what has been said in the preceding 
section respecting the route from it to that of his 
friend Pliny being through the Snbura and Yicns 
Cyprins; for this would have been a roundabout 
way had Martial dwelt towards the northern part of 

the hill. 

All these ciroumstances tend to snow that Numa*B 
Capitol must have stood on the spot before indicated, 
and the temple of Flora a little to the N. of it The 
part of the hill which it occupied was probably that 
called Latiaris in the Argive fragments. The 
part styled Collis Salutakis must have been 
that near the gate of the same name, derived from 
the ancient Sacell.um of Salus, which stood near 
it; in place of which a regular Templb or Salus 
was dedicated by C. Junius Bubulcus, b. o. 203 
(Liv. ix. 43, X. 1), and adorned with paintings by 
Fabius Pictor. These were still to be seen in the 
time of Pliny, when the temple was destroyed by 
fire in the reign of Claudius (xxxv. 7; cf. YaL 
Max. viii. 14. § 6). 

Cicero's friend Atticns lived close to the temple of 
Salus Q* — tuae vicinae Salutis," ad AtLiv, 1), and 
at the same time near that of Quirinus : ^ Certe non 
longe a tub aedibus iuambulans post excessum 
snum Romulus Proculo Julio dixerit, se deum esse 
et Quirinum vocari, templumque sibi dedicari in eo 
loco jusserif* (De Leg. i. 1.) The vicinity of the 
temples is likewise indicated in another passage rela- 
thig to a statue of Caesar, which had been erected 
in that of Quirinus: " De Caesare vicmo scripseram 
ad te, quia cognoram ex tuis Uteris: eum ovyyaov 
Quirino malo quam Saluti** (ad AU. xii. 45). 
Hence the sites of the two temples in question are 
still further established. For as that of Salus lay 
on the N. side of the hill, near the Porta Salutaris, 
and that of Quirinus some 200 yards to the S. of it, 
at the church of S. Andrea^ so we may assume that 
the house of Atticus lay between the two, and he 
would thus be a close neighbour to both. 

Another ancient sacrarium on the Quirinal was 
that of Sbmo Sancus or Dius Fidius. We have 
shown, when treating of the Servian gates, that the 
Porta Sanqualis took its name from this sacellum ; and 
Livy (viii. 20) describes it as facing the temple of 
Quirinus. Hence it must have stood on or near the 
site of the Palazzo Qfiirinale^ between the temple of 
Salus and that of Flora. It had a perforated roof, 
for the deity loved the open air, whence his title of 
Dius; and some thought that no oath by this god 
should be sworn under a roof. (Varr. L. L. v. § 
66.) Sancus was an old Sabine deity, and his 
temple at Rome appears to have been founded by 
Tatius. (Ov. Fast vL 213; Prop. v. 9. 74; Ter- 
tull. ad Nat, ii. 9.) Its antiquity is attested by the 
circumstance that the distaff and sandals of Tana- 
quil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, are recorded to 
have been preserved in it, and are said to have 
been in existence down to the time of Augustus. 
(Plin.viii. 74; Pint. Q, R, 30.) It appears to 
have been rebuilt by Tarquinius Superbus, but its 
dedication was reserved for Sp. Postumius. (Dionys. 
ix. 60.) The part of the hill where it stood must 
have been the Collis Muciaus of the Argive 
fragments. (Varr. v. § 52.) 
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There were several Temples op Foktuna on 
the Quirinal, but they do not seem to have been of 
much importance; and the notices respecting them 
are very obscnre. Vitruvius (iii. 2) mentions three 
which stood close together at the Porta Collina, 
belonging perhaps to those allnded to by Ovid under 
the name of Fortuna Pubuoa (Fast iv. 375, v. 
729), and by Livy, who mentions a temple of Fob- 
TUKA Pbimiobnia ou this hill (xxxiv. 53). There 
was also an Altar of Fortuna in the Yicus 
Longus. (Pint Fort Rom. 10.) 

In the street just named stood also a Sacbllum 
PuDicmAB Plkbelab, founded by Yii^nia, the 
daughter of Aulus, after the quarrel between the 
matrons in that of Pudicitia Patricia alluded to in a 
former section (Liv. x. 23). Outside of the 
Porta Collina was a temple of Yenus ERTcniA, 
near which the Ludi ApoUinares were held when 
the circus had been overflowed by the Tiber. (Liv. 
XXX. 38; Appian, B. C. i. 93.) Of the Temple 
of Sebapis, mentioned in the NotUia along with 
that of Salus, nothing further is known, except that 
from the fragment of an inscription found near the 
church of S. Agata alia Suburaf where possibly the 
temple may have stood, it may be infened that it 
was dedicated by Caracalla. (Gmter, Ixxxv. 6; 
Preller, Reg. p. 124.) 

These are all the ascertained temples that lay on 
the Quirinal; for it is a disputed point whether we 
are to place on this hill the splendid Temple op 
Sol, erected by Aurelian. (Anr. Ylct. Cues. 25; 
Eutrop. ix. 15 (9); Yopisc. AureL) Altogether, 
however, the most probable conclusion is that it 
stood there, and Becker's objections admit of an easy 
answer {Handb. p. 587, seq.). By those who as- 
sume it to have been on the Quirinal it is commonly 
identified with the remains of a very large building, 
on the declivity of the hill, in the CoUmna gardens, 
on which spot a laiige Mithraic stone was discovered 
with the inscription '* Soli Invicto.** (Yignoli, do 
Cohmna AfUoMniana^ p. 174.) This position 
may be very well reconciled with all the ancient 
accounts respecting the temple. Becker objects 
that it is mentioned in the NotUia in the 7th Re- 
gion (Yia Lata). But this Begion adjoined the 
western side of the Quirinal, and the temple of the 
Sun may have been recorded in it, just as many 
buildings on the declivity of the Aventine are enu- 
merated in the 11th Begion, or Circus Maximus. 
In the Catahgug Imperaiorum Viena. (ii. p. 246, 
Rone.) it is said of Aurelian, ^ Templum Solis et 
Castra in Campo Agrippae dedicavit;** and it will 
appear in the next section that the Campus Agrip^ 
pae must have been situated under this part of the 
Quirinal. Becker assumes fmn the descripticm 
given by Yopiscus of his ride with Tiberianus, the 
conversation during which was the occasion of his 
writing the life c^ Aurelian, that the temple in 
question could not have been so near tiie Palatine 
as the spot indicated ('* Ibi quum animus a causis 
atque a negotiis publicis solutus ac liber vacaret, 
sermonem multum a Palatio usque ad hortos Yale- 
rianos instituit, et m ipso pniecipue de vita prin- 
cipum. Quumqne ad templum Solis venissemus ab 
Aureliano principe coosecmtum quod ipse nonni- 
hilum ex ejus origine sanguinem duceret, quaesivit,'' 
&c., Yopbc Awrel. 1). We do not know where 
the Horti Yaleriani lay; they might possibly, as 
assumed by Preller, have been identical with those 
of Lucullus on the Pincian, subsequently in the pos* 
session of Yalerius Asiaticus (Tac. Awl xi. 1)^ 
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tfaongh these continued to bear in general the name 
of Lacnllas. But Becker interprets the passage 
wrongly when he thinks that the temple of Sol laj 
beyond these gardens: on the contrary, the passing 
that temple gave rise to the conversation, which 
lasted till Vopiscus and his friend arrived at the 
Hortiyaleriani, wherever these may have been ; and if 
they were on the Pincian, the temple of Sol, in the 
locality indicated, would have been on the road to 
them from the Palatium. Lastly, we may observe 
that the Qnirinal had, in very early times, been de- 
dicated to the worship of Sol, who was a Sabine 
deity (Varro, L. L. t. § 74); and there was a 
PuLYiNAR Sous in the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Qairinus. (Quint Inat t^. i. 7; F<ut. 
Capran, Id. ^i^.; cf. Urlichs, Betchr. iii. 2. p. 386; 
Canina, Indie, p. 210, seq.; Preller, ^Mionen, p. 
137.) 

Such were the sanctuaries of the Quirinal. The 
ancient topographers, who are followed by the mo- 
dem Italians, have assigned two circi to this quarter: 
the Circus Fjjorak near the temple of the same 
name, and the Oibcus Sallustii in the gardens of 
Sallust, between the Quirinal and Pincian. The 
former has certainly been invented by misconstruing 
an inscription relating to the games of Flora in the 
Circus ALucimus. (Becker, Handb. p. 673.) It is 
more doubtful whether a Circus Sallustii may not 
have existed. We have seen from a passage of 
Livy that the Ludi Apollinares were performed out- 
side the Porta Collina when the overflowing of the 
Tiber prevented their performance in the usual 
place; and, according to Canina {Indicaz. p. 199), 
traces of a circus are still risible in that locality. 
But none is mentioned in the catalogues of the 
Regions, nor does it occur in any ancient author. 
The HoRn Sallxtstiani, however, undoubtedly 
lay in the valley between the Quirinal and Pincian, 
but their exact extent cannot be determined. They 
were fanned by Sallust the historian with the 
money which he had extorted in Numidia. (Dion 
Cass, xliii. 9.) The house of Sallust lay near to 
the (subsequent) Porta Salaria, as we learn from 
Procopius, who relates that it was burnt in the 
storm of the city by Alaric, and that its half-con- 
sumed remuns still existed in his time. {B. V. i. 2.) 
The Anonymous of Einsiedlen mentions some Ther- 
mae Sallustiakab near the church of S. Suaarma; 
and the older topographers record that the neigh- 
bourhood continued to be called Saluttricum or 
SahuHum even in their days. (Andr. Fulvius, de 
Urb. Ant. p. 140; Luc. Fauno, Ant. di R, iv. 10. 
p. 120.) Becker (Handb. p. 585) raises a diffi- 
culty about the 8ituati(m of these gardens from a 
passage in Tacitus {Hut iii. 82), which, however, 
presents none if rightly nnderatoud. The Flavian 
troops which had penetrated to the gardens of Sallust 
on their lefl were those which marched on the 
Flaminian, not the Salarian, way, just as Nero is 
described as finding his way back to these gardens 
from the same road. (Tac. Ann, xiii. 49.) 

The Horti Sallustiani subsequently became im- 
perial property, though in what manner is unknown. 
The first notice which we find of them as such 
occurs under Nero in tlie passage just cited from 
Tacitus. Several emperors are described as residing 
in them, as Vespasian, Nerva, and Aurellan. (Dion 
Cass. IxvL 10; Yopisc Aur, 49; Hieron. p. 445, 
Rone.) 

Also close to the Porta Collina, but inside and to 
the right of it, lay the Campus Scelkratus, im- 
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mediately under the agger. The spot obtained its 
name from being the place where Vestal Virgins 
convicted of unchastity were buried alive ; for even 
in this frightful punishment they retained their 
privilege of being interred within the walls. Diony- 
sius attributes the introduction of this mode of exe- 
cution to Tarquinius Prisons; and, acooxduig to 
Livy, the first example of its application was in the 
case of Minucia, B.C. 348. Dionysius, however, 
calls the first vestal who sufiered Pinaria. (Dionys. 
ii. 67, iii. 67; Liv. viii. 16; Plut Ntan, 10.) 

The emperors appear to have shared with the 
vestals the privilege of intramural interment, al- 
though they did not always avail themselves of it 
Indeed, according to Hieronymus (vol. L p. 449, 
Rone), Trajan was the only emperor buried withm 
the walls; but this statement is certainly erroneous, 
since Domitian erected a magnificent mausoleum for 
the Flavian family somewhere between the gaidens of 
Sallust and the spot subsequently occupied by the 
baths of Diocletian. It is the object mentioned under 
the name of **Gen8 Flavia" in the Aotitia^ and is 
alluded to in several epigrams of Martial, in one of 
which he designates it as being near his own 
dwelling (v. 64. 6) : — 

*' Tam vicina jubent nos yivere Mansolea, 
C^um doceant ipsoe posse perire deoe." 

(Cf. ix. 2 and 35; Stat. SUv. iv. 3. 18.) It was 
commonly called Tbmplum Gentis Fijlviae, as 
appears frx>m Suetonius {Dom. 17) ; but the same 
passage shows it to have been a sepulchre also, 
since the ashes of Julia, the daughter of Titus, as 
well as those of Domitian himself, were deposited in 
it (Cf. Becker, de Maria, &c. p. 69.) It was 
erected on the site of the house in which Domitian 
was bom, designated as being ad Malum Pu- 
nioum (Suet. Dom. 1); which name occurs again 
in the NotiUa, and could not, therefore, have been 
applied to the whole Region, as Preller supposes 
(^Begionen, p. 69), but must have denoted some 
particular spot, perhaps a vicus, called after a 
pom^ranate tree that grew there. We have already 
adverted to the importance attached to trees growing 
within the city. 

The only other object that remains to be noticed 
on the Quirinal is the Praetorlan Camp, since 
the baths of Diocletian will be described under the 
proper head. We have related in the former part 
of this article that the Castrs Praetoria were esta- 
blished in the rdign of Tiberius outside the Porta 
Collina, to the eastward of the agger. They were 
arranged after the usual model of a Roman camp, 
and were enclosed within a brick wall, of which 
there are still some remains. (Canina, Indkaz. 
p. 194.) They were included within the wall of 
Aureliaii, which preserved their outline. We need 
only add that the 6th Region of Augustus, of which 
the Ksquiline formed the principal part, was called 
Alta Semita, from a road which ran along the 
whole back of the hill, answering to the modern 
Strada di Porta Pia, 

The Pincian Hill presents but few objects of 
importance. Its earlier name was Collis Hor- 
tobum, or HoRTULORUM, derived from the gar- 
dens which covered it; and it was not tiU a late 
period of the empire that it obtained the name of 
Mens Piucius, from a magnificent palace of the 
Pincian family which stood upon it (Urlichs, 
Betchr. vol. iii. part ii. p. 572, Bom. Top. p. 136.) 
This DoMUS PorcxANA is rendered interesting from 
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its having been the residence of Belisarios during 
his defence of Rome. It is the same building men- 
tioned by Procopius under the name of iraKdriov. 
(Procop. £. G. ii. 8. 9 ; Anastasius, V, Silver, pp. 
104, 106, Blanch ) The part of the hill included 
within the later city was bounded by the wall of 
AureliaUi by the valley which separates the Pincian 
from the Qairinal, and by the Campus Martins on 
the west. 

The most famous place on the Pindian was the 
Gardens of Lucullus. Their situation is de- 
termined by a passage in Frontinus, from which we 
learn that the arches of the Aqua Virgo began un- 
der them. {Aq. 2.) This must have been in the 
street called Capo Je Ccue^ since the arches are still 
in existence from that spot to the Fontana di Trevi. 
(Canina, Indie, p. 395.) The Ciirly history of these 
gardens is obscure. I'hey were probably formed 
by a Lucullus, and subsequently came into the pos- 
session of Valerius Asiaticus, by whom they were 
so much improved that Messalina's desire of pos- 
sessing them caused the death (^ Valerius. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 1, 32, 37.) They appear to have been also 
called after him " Horti Asiatici " (Becker, ffandb. 
p. 591), and it is possible, as we have said before, 
that they may sometimes have borne the name of 
** Horti Valeriani.*' They were the scene of Messa- 
lina's infamous marriage with Silius (Juv. S. x. 
334) and of her death by the order o[ Claudius. 
(Tac Awn. xi. 37.) The gardens remained in the 
possession of the imperial family, and were reckoned 
the finest they had. (Pint. LucuU. 39.) The fa- 
mily of the Domitii, to which Nero belonged, had 
previously possessed property, or at all events a 
sepulchre, on the Pincian ; and it was here that the 
ashes of that emperor were deposited. (Suet. Ner. 
50.) Popular tradition places it on that part of 
the hill which overhangs the church oi S. Maria 
del Popolo near the gate of the same name. 

XII I. The Campus Martius, Circus Fla- 
MiNius, AND Via Lata. 

The whole plain which lies between the Pincian, 
Quirinal, and Capitoline hills on the E. and the 
Tiber on the W., — on which the principal part of 
modem Rome stands, — may be debignated generally 
by the name of Campus Martius, though strictly 
speaking it was divided into three separate dis- 
tricts. It is narrow at the northern part be« 
tween the Pincian and the river, but afterwards 
expands to a considerable breadth by the winding 
of the Tiber. It is terminated by the approach 
of the latter to the Capitoline hill, between which 
and the stream a part of the Servian wall forming 
its southern boundary anciently ran. It was cut 
through its whole length by a straight road, very 
nearly corresponding with the modern Corso, run- 
ning from the Porta Flaminia to the foot of the Ca- 
pitol. The southern part of the district lying be- 
tween this road and the hills formed, under the 
name of Via Lata, the 7th of the Augustan Regions ; 
but how far it extended to the N. cannot be de- 
termined. From its northern boundary, wherever 
it may have been, to the Porta Flaminia and beyond 
that gate, the road before described was called Via 
Flaminia. The southern portion of the Campus 
Martius lying between the same road and the Tiber, 
as far N. as the modem Piazza Navona and Piazza 
Colonnaf constituted the 9th Region of Angustus, 
under the name of Circus Flaminius. 

In the earlier times all this district between the 
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hills and the river was private property, and was 
applied to agricultural purposes. We have already 
related in the former part of this article, how, after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Campus Murtius 
was assigned, or rather perhaps restored, to the 
public use. But the soudiera portion of the plain 
appears still to have belonged to private owners. 
The most considerable of these possessions was the 
Prata Flaminia, or Campus Flaminixts, which, 
however, must soon have become public property, 
since we find that assemblies (^ the people were held 
here under the decemvirs. (Liv. iii. 54.) Among 
these private estates must have been the Aorr 
Cati, in which was a fountain whence the stream 
called Petronia flowid into the Tiber, and seems to 
have formed the southern boundary of the proper 
Campus Martius C' Petronia amnis est in Tiberim per- 
fiuens, quam magistratus auspicato transeiCnt cum in 
Campo quid agere volunt," Fest p. 250; cf. Paul. 
Diac. p. 45); also the Campus Tiberinus, the 
property of the vestal Taracia, or Suffetia, which 
she presented to the people. (Plin. xxxiv. 11.) 

We shall begin the description of this district 
from its southem side; that is, from the Servian 
wall between the Capitoline hill and the Tiber. 
Immediately before the Porta Carmentalis lay the 
Forum Olitorium. It was, as its name implies, 
the vegetable market (Varr. LX, v. § 146.) 
The Elephas Herbarius, or bronze statue of an 
elephant, which stood near the boundary of the 8th 
R^ion (v. Notitia) has by some topographers been 
connected with this forum, merely, it would seem, 
from the epithet herbarius; but the wall must have 
nuide here a decided separation between the 8th 
and 9th Regions. There were several temples in 
the Forum Olitorium, as those of Spes, of Juno 
Sospita, of Pietas, and of Janus. The Temple of 
Spes was founded by M. Atilins Calatinus in the 
Fu^t Punic War. (Tac. Ann. iL 49; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 23; Liv. xxi. 62.) It was destroyed in the great 
fire which devastated this neighbourhood during the 
Second Punic War (Liv. xxiv. 47), and though 
soon rebuilt, was again burnt down in b. c. 30; after 
which the restored temple was dedicated by Ger- 
manicus. (Tac. I. c.) The Temple of Juno 
was consecrated by C. Cornelius Cethegus in b. g. 
195. There is a confusion in Livy between the 
names of Sospita and Matuta applied to this 
deity (xxxii. 30, xxxiv. 53); and it is difficult 
to decide which epithet may be the correct one. 
The Temple of Pietas is connected with the 
well-known legend of the Roman daughter who 
nourished her father (or mother) when in prison 
with the milk of her breast, and is said to liave re- 
sided on the spot where the temple was erected. 
(Festus, p. 209 ; Val. Max. ii. 6. § 1.) It was dedi- 
cated in B.C. 180 by the son of M. Acilius Glabrio, 
in pursuance of a vow made by his father, on the 
day ^hen he engaged king Antiochus at Ther- 
mopylae. (Liv. xl. 34.) It was pulled down in 
order to make room for the theatre of Marcellus. 
(Plin. vii. 36.) There appears, however, to have 
been another temple of Pietas in the Circus Fla- 
minius itself. (Jul. Obs. 114.) Close by was the 
Temple of Janus, to which we have already ad- 
verted in the former part of this article. The greater 
portion of the Forum Olitorium must have bwn en- 
grossed by the Theatre of Marcellus, of which 
we shall speak in another section; and it may 
therefore be doubted whether it continued to serve 
the purposes of a nuirket when the theatre was 
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erected. On the Forum Olitorium also stood the 
CoLUMNA Lactaria, 80 Called because children 
were provided with milk at that spot. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 118.) The supposition that there was 
likewise a Forum Piscarium in this neighbour- 
hood rests only on a doubtful reading in Varro. 
(L. L. V. § 146.) 

The Campus Flaminius began at an early period 
to be occupied with temples and other public build- 
ings. One of the most ancient and renowned of the 
former was the Temflb of Apollo. The site 
appears to have been sacred to that deity from very 
early times, and was called Apollinare, probably 
from some altar which -stood there. (Liv. iii. 63.) 
The temple was dedicated in B. c. 430, in conse- 
quence of a vow made with the view of averting a 
pestilence. (Liv. iv. 25, 29.) It remained down to 
the time of Augustus the only temple of Apollo at 
Rome, and must have been of considerable size, 
since the senate frequently assembled in it. It lay 
between the Forum Olitorium and Circus Fla- 
minius, or, according to Pliny's designation, which 
amounts to the same thing, close to the Porticus 
Octaviae. (Ascon. ad Cic. in Tog. Cand. p. 90, 
Orell.; Plin. xzxvi. 5. s. 34.) 

Another celebrated and important temple was the 
Aedes Bellonae, since it was the chief place for 
assemblies of the senate when it was necessary for 
them to meet outside of the pomoeriumf as, for 
instance, when generals cum imperio were soliciting 
them for a triumph, for the reception of foreign 
ambassadors whom it was not advisable to admit 
into the city, and other similar occasions. Close to 
it was one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Festus (p. 347). The temple of Bellona is said to 
have been built in pursuance of a vow made by 
Appius Claudius Caecus, in the battle against the 
Etruscans, b. c. 297 (Liv. x. 19); but accord- 
ing to Pliny (xxxv. 3) it was built by Appius 
Claudius Regillensis two centuries earlier, who 
placed the images of his forefathers in it, b. c. 494 ; 
in which case the vow of Appius Claudius Caecus 
must have been accomplished by restoring the 
former temple. In front of the temple lay a small 
area, on which stood the Columna Beluga, so 
called because it was the spot whence the Fetialis 
threw a lance in the ceremony of declaring war. 
When the war with Pynhus broke out this custom 
could not be observed in the usual manner by 
throwing the lance into the enemy's country; where- 
fore, a captured soldier of Pyrrhus's was made to buy 
a piece of ground near the temple, which symbolised 
the territory of the enemy ; and into this the lance 
was flung on all subsequent occasions of declaring 
war against a people whose country lay beyond the 
sea. (Serv. ad A en. ix. 53.) This custom was 
observed as late as the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33.) There are two points in 
dispute about this temple ; first, whether the area 
contahiing the Columna Bellica stood before or behind 
it ; and secondly, whether the temple itself stood at 
the eastern or western end of the Circus Flaminius; 
which latter question also concerns the site of the 
temple of Hercules Custos, as will be seen from 
the following lines of Ovid (^Fast. vi. 206) : — 

" Prospicit a templo summum brexis area Circum : 
Est ibi non parvae parva columna notae. 

Hinc solet hasta manu, belli praenuntia, mitti, 
In regem et gentes quum placet arma capi. 

Altera pars Cirei custode sub Hercnle tuta est 
Quod deus Euboioo cannine munua habet." 
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In the first line Becker {Ilandb. p. 607) reads 
"a tergo," with Merkel, instead of "a templo," 
which 18 the reading of Heinsius, and of most 
editions, and thus places the area behind the 
temple. But this was not the usual situation for 
an area, and there is express authority that the 
column stood before the temple. (Paul. Diac. p. 33; 
Serv. I. c.f where Becker admits that we should 
read " ante aedem " for " ante pedem.") The other 
point respecting the site of the temple depends on 
whether "summus circus" means the part where 
the carcei*es were, or the circular end. Becker 
adopts the former meaning, and consequently places 
the temple of Bellona at the eastern end of the 
circus, and that of Hercules Custos at the western 
end. Urlichs reverses this order, and quotes in 
support of his view Salmasius, ad SoUn. p. 639, A. : 
'' Pars circi, ubi metae ultimae mperiar dicitur; 
inferior ad carceres." {Antw. p. 31.) This is a 
point that is not altogether established ; but Becker's 
view seems in this case the more probable one, as 
will appear a little further on, when we come to 
treat of the Villa Publica. 

The Circus Flaminius itself, which will be 
described in another section, lay under the Capitol, 
on which side its carceres were, and extended in a 
westerly dii-ection towards the river. Between it 
and the theatre of Marcellus lay the Porticus 
OcTAViAB,— which must be carefully distinguished 
from the Porticus Octavia, built by Cn.Octavius, — 
enclosing Temples of Jupitkr Statob and Juno. 
This poilico occupied the site of a former one built 
by Q. Caecilius Metellas, after his Macedonian tri- 
umph, and called after him Porticus Metblll 
It seems most probable that the two temples before 
alluded to wei-e in existence before the time when 
Metellus erected his portico ; but the notices on this 
subject in ancient anUiors are obscure and contra- 
dictory. (Becker, ffandb. p. 608, seq.) There 
can be no doubt, however, that the Porticus Oc- 
taviae superseded that of Metellus. (Plin. xxxiv. 
14 ; cf. Plut C. Gracch, 4.) It was erected 
by Augustus, and dedicated in the name of his 
sister ; but at what date is uncertain. (Suet. A tiff. 
29 ; Ov. A. A. iii. 391.) It contained a library, 
which was destroyed in the great fire in the reign of 
Titus, with all its literary treasures. (Dion Cass. 
xlix. 43, Izvi. 24 ; Suet. ///. Gratnm. 21.) This 
library was probably in the part called the " Schola 
in porticibus Octaviae," and, like the Palatine library, 
was sometimes used for assemblies of the senate. 
(Plin. XXXV. 10. s. 114, xxxvi. 5, s. 22. s. 28; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 8.) Hence, it was even called Octavia 
Curia, and sometimes Octaviae Opera. The church 
of S. Angela in Pe^caria now stands opposite to its 
principal entrance towards the river. 

Close to the Porticus Octaviae, on its western 
side, lay the Porticus Philippi, enclosing a tem- 
ple of Hercules Musarum. This temple was 
built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of the 
Aetolians (Cic. p. Arch. 11), and rebuilt by L. Mar- 
cius Philippus, the step-father of Augustus, who also 
surrounded it with the portico. (Suet. Aug. 29.) 
The name of the temple does not signify, as Becker 
supposes (^Handb. p. 613), that it was dedicated to 
Hercules anJ the Muses, but to Hercules as leader of 
the Muses (Mou<ro7«-ijj), the genitive, Mwartun, 
depending on Hercules, as appears from coins of 
the Gens Pomponia, where he is represented in 
that character, with the legend hercvles musa- 
rvm, as well as from an inscription in Gruter (mixz, 
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5) HKBCVU . MYSARVM . prxHvs (Urlichs, Rom. 
Topogr. p. 140, and Aniw. p. 32). Indeed Eu- 
menins ezpresslj says that Fulvins Nobilior when 
in Greece had heard " Hercniem Mosagetem esse 
comitem ducemque Mosamm^ (jiro Inst. Schol. 
Aug. p. 195, Amtz.); and we learn from Ovid that 
the statue of Hercules represented him with a 
lyre (/Vm*. vi. 810): — 

'* Annuit Alcides, increpuitqne Ijram." 

The Ticinitj of the temple and portico is indicated 
in Martial (v. 49. 8). 

It is supposed that the Theatrith Balbi lay 
close to the western side of this portico, and, a little 
fiuther on, opposite the round end of tlie circus, but 
rather to the north of it, the Theatrux Pompeii; 
of which latter there are still some remains at the 
Palazzo Pio. Pompey's theatre must have Iain 
close to the boundary between the Campus Martius 
and Circus Flaminius since Pliny mentions that a 
colossal statue <^ Jupiter, erected by the emperor 
Claudius in the Campus, was called Pompeianus 
from its vicinity to the theatre (*' Talis in Campo 
Martio Jupiter a Divo Clandio Caesare dicatus, qui 
vocatur P<Mnpeianm a vicinitate theatri," zxxiv. 
18). The same thing might also be inferred from 
Cicero (" Quid enim loci natura afferre potest, ut in 
pcMTticu Pompeii potius quam in Campo ambulemus,*' 
de FatOj 4.) Hence it would appear that the 
boundary of the two districts, after proceeding 
along the northern side of the Circus Flaminius, 
took a north-westerly direction towards the river. 
The PoRTicus PonPEn adjoined the scena of his 
theatre, and afforded a shelter to the spectators in 
the event of bad weather. (Vitrnv. v. 9.) But 
what conferred the greatest interest on this group of 
buildings was the Curia Pomfeu, a large hall or 
hezedra in the portico itself, sometimes used for the 
representation c^ plays as well as for assemblies of 
the senate. It was here that Caesar was assas- 
sinated, at the base of Pompe/s statue; an event 
which caused it to be regarded as a locus scekrcUuSy 
and to be walled up in consequence. (Cic. J)w. ii. 
9; Dion Cass. zliv. 16, 52; Suet. Caes. 80, 88; 
Plut Brut. 14, Caes, 66, &c.) The statue of 
Pompey, however, was first taken out by order of 
Augustus, and placed under a marble arch or 
Janus, opposite the portica (Suet Aug. 31.) It 
is a question whether the portico styled Hecato- 
BTTLON, from its having a hundred columns, was 
only another name for the portico of Pompey, or 
quite a distinct building. It is sometimes men- 
tioned in a manner which would seem to intimate 
that it was identical with the Porticus Pompeii. 
Thus both are said to have had groves of plane- 
trees (Prop. ii. 32. 11), and to have been consumed 
in one and the same fire. (Hieron. Chron. p. 475, 
Bone.) The following lines of Martial, however, 
appear to show that they were separate, but adjoin- 
ing buildings (ii. 14. 6): — 

" Inde petit centum pendentia tecta columnis ; 
lUinc Pompeii dona nemusque duplex " 

From these lines, and from two fragments of the 
Capitoline Plan, Canina has correctly inferred that 
there wera two distinct porticoes, and that the 
Hecatostylon adjoined the N. side of that of Pompey. 
(^Indic. p. 373.) Pompey also built a private dwell- 
ing-house near his theatre, in addition to the house 
which he possessed in the Carinae. The former of 
these seems to have been sito^^d in some gardens. 

I 
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(Plut. Pomp. 40, 44.) We find other Horti Pom- 
peii mentioned with the epithet of stq^eriores^ pro- 
bably from their lying on the Pincian hill. (Ascon. 
ad Cic. Mil Arg. p. 37, and c. 25. p. 50, Orell.) 

Near the theatre of Pompey was also the Por- 
ticus OcTAViA, which, as we have said, must be 
carefully distinguished from the Porticus Octaviae. 
It was a double portico originally erected by Cn. 
Octavius after his triumph over Perseus. It was 
likewise called Corinthia, from its columns being 
adorned with bronze capitals. (Plin. xxxiv. 7: 
Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; Fest p. 1 78.) Augustus rebuilt 
it, but dedicated it again in the name of its founder. 
Also near the theatre was- the Triumphal Arch 
OF Tiberius, erected by Claudius. (Suet. Claud. 
11.) 

Other temples in the district of the Circus Fla- 
minius, besides those already enumerated, were a 
Temple of Diana, and another of Juno Reoika, 
— different from that of Juno in the Porticus Octa- 
viae,— both dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus, b. c 
179. (Liv. xl. 52.) An Aedes Fortunae 
Equbstris vowed by Q. Fulvius Flaccus in a battle 
against the Celtiberians, b. c. 176. (Liv. xl. 40, 
44, xlii. 3, 10.) It stood near the theatre of Pom- 
pey in the time of Vitruvius (iii. 3. § 2, Schn.), but 
iseems to have disappeared before that of Tacitus. 
(.4nfi. iii. 71.) A Temple of Mars, founded by 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus (Plin. xzxvi. 5. s. 26); 
one of Neptune, cited as " delubrum Cn. Domitii " 
(76.; Gruter, Inscr, ccczviii. 5); one of Casttor 
AND Pollux (Vitruv. iv. 8. 4); and probably also 
one of Vulcan. (^FasL Capran. X. KaL Sep.") 
Some of these last, however, were perhaps, mere 
saceUa in the circus itself. 

A few profane objects will close the list cS public 
buildings in this quarter. The Stabula iv. Fac- 
tionum of the Notitia must have been the stables 
in which the horses of the four factions or colours of 
the circus, albata, prasina, russata, and veneta, were 
kept. IKxnitian added two more colours, the aurata 
and pui'purea, and another reading of the Curiosum 
mentions six stables, whilst the Notitia ~^certain\j 
erroneously — names eight; but it seems most proba- 
ble that there were only four. (Preller, Regtonenj p. 
167.) Some of the emperors paid great attention to 
these stables. Tacitus represents Vitellius as build- 
ing some (^Hist ii. 94); and Caligula was constantly 
dining and spending his time in the stables of the 
Green Faction. (Suet CaL 55.) The four in ques- 
tion were probably situated under the Capitol, near 
the carceres of the Circus Flaminius. Between 
the Porticus Philippi and the theatre of Balbus lay 
two Porticus Minuciae, styled respectively Vetus 
and Frumentaria, both built by Minucius who 
was consul in b. c. 111. (Veil. Pat ii. 8.) The 
Frumentaria appears to have been the place in 
which the tesserae were distributed to those entitled 
to share the public gifts of com. (Appul. de Mund, 
extr. p. 74. 14, Elm.; cf. Cic. PkU. ii. 34; Lampr. 
Comm. 16.) The Crtpta Balbi mentioned in 
the Notitia was probably a peculiar species of por- 
tico, and most likely attached to the theatre of 
Balbus. A crypta difiered from a portico by hav- 
ing one of its sides walled, and by being covered 
with a roof, in which were windows. (Urlichs, 
Beschr. voL iiL pt. ii. p. 62.) 

Such were the public buildings in the district 

called Circus Flaminius; immediately to the N. of 

which lay the Campus Martius, sometimes called 

merely Campus. The purposes to which this plain 
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was applied were twofold ; it served for gyinDastic 
and warlike exercises, and also for large political as- 
semblies of the people, as the comttia and carUiones. 
At first it must have been a completely open field 
with only a few scattered sacred places upon it; 
and it was not till the 6th centuiy of the city that 
regular temples began to be built there. By de'> 
grees it beaime covered with buildings, except in 
that part devoted to the public games and exercises, 
and especially the eqtUriat of horse-races, instituted 
by Romulus in honour of Mars (Varr. L. L. vi. 
§ 13; Paul. Diac. p. 81.) The spot where these 
took place is indicated by Ovid {Fast. iii. 519): — 

*' Altera gnunineo spectabis Equina campo 
Quern Tiberis curvis in latus urget aqnis. 
Qui tamen ejecta si forte tenebitur nnda 
Caelius acdpiet pulvemlentus equos." 

The part of the Campus the side of which may 
be said to be '' pressed upon " by the stream of the 
Tiber, is that lying between Piazza Navona and 
tlie bridge of S, Angela ^ where the ground forms an 
angle opposed to the descending waters. Here also 
was the bathing-place of the Roman youth. (Hor. 
Od, iii. 7. 25 ; Comp. Cic. pro Cod. 15.) 

Some writers have assumed that this spot was 
regarded as forming a distinct division called Cam- 
pus MiKOB, whilst the remainder of the plain 
was called Campus Major. (Preller, Regionm, 
p. 160 ; Uriichs, Rom. Manfeld, p. 19; Canina, 
/ndw;, pp. 384, 412.) But this distinction does 
not appear to rest on adequate authority. It is 
derived firom a passage in Catullus : ** Te campo 
quaesivimns minore " (liii. (Iv.). 3) ; and from 
another in Strabo, quoted in the fonner part of this 
article, where, in describing the Campus Martins, 
he speaks of another field, or plain, near it (irAii- 
<rlov 5* itrri rov trtHiov ro^ov koI &\\o vtSioy, koX 
(TToal KwcKtp vofiirXriOfiSj k. r. A.). But, as Becker 
observes {Handb. p. 599), Strabo has already de- 
scribed the Campus Martius as the usual place for 
gymnastic exercises, and therefore his &\Xo irc5(ov 
cannot be the part of it just described. It seems 
most probable that he meant the Campus Flaminius, 
which still retained its ancient name, though for the 
most part covered with the porticoes and other build- 
ings which he describes ; just as we have a Moor- 
fields and Goodman's Fields in the heart of London. 
Tile Campus Minor of Catullus may have been the 
Campus Martialis on the Caelian ; or, as Preller 
obBer\'es, the punctuation may be :— 

** Te campo quaesivimns, minore 
Te in circo." 

The ancient hoi reUgiosi on the Campus Martins 
were the following: — The Palus Capreab, or 
Caprab, where Romulus is said to have disapjieared 
during the holding of an assembly of the people : its 
situation is unknown ; but it does not seem im- 
probable, as Preller suggests {Regionen, p. 137), 
that its site may have been marked by the Aedicula 
Capraria, mentioned in the Notitia in the 7 th 
Region, and that it may consequently have lain 
somewhere under the Quirinal. (Liv. i. 16; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 489, &c) A place called Tarentum, or 
Terbntum, whidi appears to have been volcanic 
(campus ignifer), with a subterranean Ara Dttis 
Patris bt Proserpinab, where the ludi saeculares 
were performed. The I^end of Yalesius and his 
children, and an account of the institution of the 
games^ will be found in the JHctUmary qfAntiqiti' 
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ties, p. 7 1 6. We are here only concerned for the situ- 
ation of the place, which is very variously assigned 
by different writers. Uriichs pkoed it in the Forum 
Boarium, which, however, must be wrong, as it was 
undoubtedly in the Campus Martius (Val. Max. ii. 
4. § 5; Festus, p. 329), though at one extremity of 
it. (Zoe. ii. 4.) Hence Becker placed it near the 
mausoleum of Augustus, being led to this conclusion 
by the Sibylline oracle record^ by 2^mus (ic): — 

Becker refers the word artivSrarov in this pas- 
sage to vc8W, and hence selects the northern part 
of the Campus for the site of Tarentum, as being 
the narrowest. But it may equally well i«fer to 
SSwp; and the narrowest part of the Tiber in its 
course through the Campus Martius — taking that 
appellation in its more extended sense — ^is where it 
is divided by the Insula Tiberina. Other passages 
adduced are undecisive, as those of Ovid {Fast. i. 
501) and Seneca {dB Morte ClaudU, 13); and 
therefore though Preller {RegUmen, Anhang, p. 241) 
pronounces against Becker's site, we must leave the 
question undeteimined. 

The Ara Martis, near which, when the arniUia 
were ended the newly-elected censors took their 
seats in curule chairs, was probably the earliest holy 
place dedicated to the god on the Campus which 
bore his name. We have already observed, when 
treating of the Porta Fontinalis, that it must have 
been near that gate, and that it was perhaps erected 
by Numa. There was also an Aedes Martis on 
the Campus, probably at the spot where the equiria 
were celebrated. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24; Ov. Fast. ii. 
855.) It seems to have been a distinct temple 
from that already mentioned in the Circus Fla- 
minius. The site of the Temple of the Lares 
Permarini, dedicated by the censor M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, b. c. 179, in pursuance of a vow made by 
L. Aemilius Regillns after his naval victory over the 
fleet of Antiochus, cannot be determined (Liv. xL 
52; Macrob. Sat. i. 10); but it may probably have 
stood, as Preller conjectures, near the Navalia. 
The Aedes Juturnab, built by Q. Lutatius Ca- 
tulus towards the end of the Republic, stood near 
the arches of the Aqua Virgo, and consequently 
near the Septa. (Serv. odAen. xiL 139; Ov./Vut 
i. 463; Cic. pro Clumt.Z^.) 

Such was the Campus Martius down to the im- 
perial times ; when the great works undertaken 
there by Julius Caesar and Atigustus gave it quite 
a new appearance. But, before we proceed to de- 
scribe these, we must say a few words respecting the 
Navalta, or government dockyards. The older 
topographers placed them under the Aventine, from 
confounding them with the Emporium or commercial 
docks. Piale first pointed out the incorrectness of 
this view; but erred himself in pladng the Navalia 
on the opposite bank of the Tiber, from his ignorance 
of certain passages whic^ determine them to have 
been in the Campus Martins. These passages, 
which were first adduced by Becker {de MuriSy ^. 
p. 96, ffandb. p. 159), are the following : " Spes 
unica imperii populi Romani, L. Quinctius, trans 
Tiberim contra eum ipsum locum, ubi nunc Navalia 
sunt, quatuor jugerum oolebat agmm, quae prata 
Quinctia vocantur." (Liv. iii. 26.) This passage 
shows the Navalia to have been on the left bank of 
the Tiber, opposite some fields called prata Quinctia; 
and the following one fipom Pliny fixes the dtuatioa 
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of these fields in the district called Vaticanus: 
" Aranti qoatnor saa jngera in Vaticano, quae prata 
Qoinctia appellantnr, Gincinnato viator attalit dic- 
tatnram" (xviii. 4). That the Navalia were in 
the Campos Martins maj also be inferred from 
Livy (xlv. 42) : " Naves regiae captae de Mace- 
donibos inusitatae ante magnitndinis in Campo 
Martio snbductae snnt"; and from Plutarch's ac- 
count of the return of the younger Cato from 
Cyprus, in which he rdates that although the 'ma- 
gistrates and senate, as well as a great part of tlie 
Roman population, were ranged along both banks of 
the Tiber in order to greet him, yet he did not stop 
the conrse of his vessels till he arrived at the 
Navalia (Cot Afin, 39) ; a circumstance which 
shows that this arsenal must have Iain towards 
the upper part of the stream's coiirt>e throu(;h 
the city. Hence^ though we cannot define the 
boundary between the Janiculnm and the Vatican, 
nor consequently the exact situation of the Prata 
Quinctia, yet the site fixed upon by Becker for the 
Navalia, namely, between the Piazza Navona and 
Porto di Ripettay seems sufficiently i>robable. Preller 
is disposed to place thein rather lower down the 
stream, but without any adequate reason (JUgionen^ 
Anh. p. 242). 

It was Caesar who began the great changes in 
the Campus Martins to which we have before 
alluded. He had at one time meditated the gigantic 
plan of diverting the course of the Tiber from the 
Milvian bridge to the Vatican hill, by which the 
Ager Vaticanus would have been converted into a 
new Campus Martins, and the ancient one appro- 
priated to building; but this project was never car- 
ried into execution. (Cic. oI/^M. xiii. 33.) The 
only building which he really began in the Campus 
was the Septa Julia. It has been said, when 
treating of the Porta Flumentana, that a spot near 
the Circus Flaminius was appropriated to the hold- 
ing of the Comitia Centuriata. In early times it 
was enclosed with a rude kind of fence or boundary, 
probably of hurdles ; whence, from its resemblance 
to a sheep-fold, it obtuned the name of Ovilb, and 
subsequently of Septa. (Liv. xxvi. 22 ; Juv. vi. 528 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Ec. L 34.) For this simple and 
primitive fence Caesar substituted a marble building 
(Septa marmorea), which was to be surrounded with 
a portico a mile square, and to be connected with 
the VilU Publica. (Q\c, ad Att, iv. 16.) It was 
probably not much advanced at the time of Caesar's 
assassination ; since we find that it was continued 
by the triumvir Lepidus, and finally dedicated by 
Agrippa (Dion Cass. liii. 23) ; but whether it was 
completed on the magnificent plan described by 
Cicero cannot be said. Its situation may be deter- 
mined by a passage in Frontinus, in which he says 
that the arches of the Aqua Virgo ended in the 
Campus Martins in front of the Septa. (^Aq. 22.) 
These arches, which, as we have seen before, began 
under the gardens of Lucullus on the Pincian, were 
conducted to the baths of Agrippa. Donati men- 
tions that remains of them were discovered in his 
time in front of the church of S. Ignasao (near the 
ColUgio Romano). (De Urb. R. iii. 18.) This 
coincides with remains of the portico of the Septa 
existing under the Palazzo DoiHa and church of 
5. Maria in Via Lata in the Corso (Canina, Indie, 
400); and we may therefore conclude that the Septa 
Julia stood at this spot. The portico must have 
enclosed a large open space where the assemblies 
were held, and in which gladiatorial shows, and on 
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one occasion even a naumachia, were exhibited. 
(Suet. Aug. 43, Cal. 18, Ner. 12; Dion Cass. Iv, 
8, lis. 10.) There was of course a suggestum or 
rostra, for liamngning t]ie people. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 1.) 
The Septa were destroyed in the great fire under 
' Titus (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24), but must have been 
, restored, since, in the time of Domitian, when they 
liad lost their political importance, they appear to 
have been used as a market, in which the most 
valuable objects were exposed for sale. (Mart. ix. 
60.) They appear to have undergone a subsequent 
restoration under Hadrian. (Spart. Hadr. 19.) 
The Villa Publica adjoined the Septa Julia, 
I and must have been on its S. side, since it is described 
by Varro (/2. R. iii. 2) as being •' in Campo Martio 
extremo," and must consequently have lain between 
the Septa and the Circus Flaminius, near the Palazzo 
di Vetiezia. Tlie original one was an ancient and 
simple building, and is mentioned by Livy (iv. 22) 
as early as the year B. c. 436. It was used by the 
consuls for tiie levying of troops, and by the censors 
for taking the census (Varr. I. c); also for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
thought advisable to admit into the city, and of 
Roman generals before they obtained permission to 
enter the gates in triumph (Liv. xxx. 21, xxxiii. 
24, &c,). It was the scene of the massacre of the 
four Marian legions by Sulla (Val. Max. iiL 2. § I ; 
Liv. Epit. Ixxxviii.; Strab. v. 249). A passage in 
Lucan respecting this horrible transaction confinns 
the position of the Villa Publica close to the 
Septa (ii. 196): — 

" Tunc fios Hesperiae, Latii jam sola juventus 
Concidit et miserae maculavit Ovilia Romae** 

And another passage in Plutarch shows that it must 
have adjoined the Circus Flaminius on the other 
side (Ou /u^v aWd Kod roOrovs xaX tS>v ftAAvi' 
rovs Ttpryevofifyovs tls l^aKMrx^A^ous ii$poi(ras 
vapd rhv lirird^pofioVf 4Kd\fi riiy <r^KKTtTO¥ 
€15 rh rijs *Eyvovs UpSv^ SulL 30.) Seneca (de 
Clem. i. 12) likewise mentions the assembling of 
the senate in the neighbouring temple of Bellona, 
where the cries of the massacred soldiers were heard ; 
and this circumstance would rather lead us to 
suppose that the temple in question was situated at 
the eastern end, or towards the carcereSj of the 
Circus Flaminius, since the Septa and Villa Publica 
must have lain towards that end of it nearest to the 
Capitol. The simple building described by Varro 
must have been that rebuilt in the censorship of S. 
Aelius Paetus and C. Cornelius Cethegus, B.C. 194. 
Caesar could hardly have done anything to it, since 
a coin of C. Fonteius Capito, consul in b. c. 33, 
testifies that the latter either restored or rebuilt it. 

The name of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the son-in- 
law of Augustus, is connected with the principal 
changes and the most important buildings in the 
Campus Martius. The latter consisted of the Pan- 
theon, the thermae, a portico, and the large structure 
called the Diribitorium. The Campus Agrippae 
and its buildings will be described when we come to 
treat of that part of the district under consideration 
called Via Lata. 

The Pantheon of Agrippa, which is still in so 
good a state of preservation that it serves for public 
worship, is one of the finest monuments of ancient 
Rome. An inscription on the frieze of the portico 
testifies that it was erected by Agrippa in his third 
consulate; whilst another below records repairs by 
the emperors Septiinius Severus and Caracalla. From 
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BB in Pliny (iiivi. 2V •. 1), 
■ at Iha templB wo* de- 
r uiiuij uui thia ia Bltoi^ber in- 
other «eeountB of its destination; 
and <t appears from an emendatiMi of Jan, derived 
from the Codn BaDiber^enais, that we ahonld raul 
Dir^lorii Bit Jori VUori (Becker, Haadh. p, 
635). Di«aCauiasitat£iitbat it received Ibe name 
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of Pantheon becaose it contained Ibe inugee of ipanj 
gods (liii. S7), which, however, seem to haxe been 
those of Ibe deities mythioally connected wilb the 
Julian race, and among tbom that of Caesar himseif. 
TTio temple ia circular, and its mapiifieenl portico 
^., 4-,„ „ ^c __i thooKh perhaps not quits 
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min buildii 
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eliolder. 



It fkil ta 



eioellent aUte of presenation pai-tly to [lie solidilj 
cf irs conetrnction, partly to its baving been conse- 
crated aa a Christian cburch sa early as the reign 
of Phocas, under the title of S. Maria ad Marlyra, 
or delta Rotunda. Tv the lover of the flue aria it 
ia doubly interestint- from containing the tomb of 
Raphael. Some arcbiiecta bate tlioUKht that it nas 
not originally intended for a temple, but as part of 
the baths; a notion, however, that is refuted by 
'• ancient wi 



m (Plin. 



iS; Unci 



i. 13). 



The Panilieon Blood in tlie centre of the Campus 
Martins, taking that name in lie widest sense. The 
Thekuak, of which only a few ummportant renuina 
exist, adjdned it on tbe a, and moat have extended 
to near the Hacatoatylon. The Dibibitoriith waa a 
large building destined, according Co Becker (Handb. 
p. 638), to the examination of the vatinf; Ubiets 
used in the comicia, in order to determine the reanlt 
of elections, and must therefiire have been sitaated 
neat the Septa. It seems to have been left nnfinisbed 
■t Afrippa's doatb, and was dedicated by Augustus, 
B. o. 7. Its vast unaopported roof was one of the 
wonders of Rome, and, when destroyed in the fire of 
Titos, could not be replaced. (Dion Cass. Iv. g; 
Plin. xvi. iO.) In hot weather Catlgula some- 
times converted it into a theatre (Dion Cass. Hi. 7). 
The portico which Agrippa erected in the Campus 
Haitiua appears to have been called Pohticeis 
AboohadtarDh, from its being adorned willt a 
picture of Ibe Argonauts, and was erected in com- 
memoration of Agrippa's naval victories (Dion Cssa. 
liii. 2Ti Mart. iii. 20. II). Becker (Handb. p 637) 



the eleven columns now existing in the frmt of the 
Dogcma di Terra in the Fiaaa di PUtra, near the 
Anlonine column, belonged to this temple. Of a 
PoRTictis Melbaori mentioned in the NoUlia in 
connection with that of the Ai^onantarom, we know 
nothing further. 

Augustus also erected a few monnmcnta on Uw 
Campus Marlins. Among them was the Solabium 

£?itori<>, which served as a gigantic gnomon, aud, on an 
immense marble flooring that surrounded it, exhibited 
not only the bonia, but also the increase and de- 
crease of the days (Plin. xiivi. IS). In the north- 
ern part of the Campos, between the Via Flamini* 
and the Tiber, he caused to be constructed daring 
bia life-time that anperb Maitsolbiih, a descripUon 
of which by Strabo has already been cited in the 
former part of this article. This district had for 
some time previously served as a burying place for 
the most distinguished persons. Among othera 
buried near this spot were Sulla, Caesar together 
with his aunt and daughter, and the two consols 
Hirtina and Pansa, who fell at Mutina. Several 
leniber^ of the family at i 
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s was the same building 
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as assumed by Canina {Indk. p. 406) and other 
topt^raphera, that Agrippa also erected a Teuplb 
or Nbftuhe, which was connected with, or probably 
smronnded by the portico. Nardini and Caniua — 
the latter {ram ncent reeearchee — are <rf opinion that 



Augustus himself were depouted within it ; aa 
Marcellns, Agrippa, Octavia, and Drusue (Di™ 
Case. liii. 30; Virg. Aen. vi. 873, seq.; Ov. Com. 
ad Lin. 67). By the time of Hadrian it was com- 
pletely filled ; which caused him to build a new one 
on the opposite side of the river (Dion Cass. Iiii. 23). 
There ace still considerable remains of the mooument 
of Augustus. The srei on which the sepolcbre of the 
Caesars stood is now conveited lulo a sort of amphi- 
theatre fur specticlee of the lowest descriptiou ; sic 
transit gloria mundi. It ia doubtful whether a third 
building of Augustus called FoBTiciia ad Niti- 
<iSE3, or XIV. Natiokbs, stood in the Campoa 
Martina or in the Circus Fliminius. It appeara to 
have been near the theatre of Ponipey, and contained 
statues representing difierent nations (Plin. ixxri. 
S. a. 4; Serv. <»; .lien- viii. 721.) 
Xear the Mausoleum appears l< 
tico called Via TbctA, the origii 



have 



apor- 
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known. I» ututtiou netr tlie place ungned ii 
detennmed by tlw following passige in SsutcA'i 
ApoeolocipUoiii s " Injicit iUi (Clandio) nunun 
TiJchjbiuB dsonim nnatiiu et trahit upits obTolutc, 
De qUB eum posait npioicere, per Cunpum Marti um ; 
el inWr Tiberim e( Viun Tectun JwcandiC id in. 
ftr«"(p.3B9,Blp.). ir thLi descent U the mfemal 
ngioiu wu at [he eabtemuieui aJtu of Pli 
PraMrpine before mentioned, it would go h 
the aiCiution of Uh Tareatnm in tbe noitbem part 
of Ihe CampoB ; but this, thoogb pmbablt 
certun. The Via TecU ia meotiDnal once i 
bj Martial (iji. 5, TiiL 7S). 

Amoog the other monumeota relating toAugnatoa 
in tlM CuDpUB Uaitiiu, wu an Aba Pacis, dedi 
catcd to Angnatoa on hia return from Gennanj, 
B.o. 13. (DionCaia.lir.3S: Or. /'oil. iil. SSS ; 
Fait. PratH. III. KaL Fa.) The Aka FomuHAE 
RxDUcia waa anetber eimilar altar (Dion CtM, U 
19); but there ia notbing to prore that it waa on tl 
Cjimpna Martioa. 

In tbe reign of Atignstiu. StatiliUB Tanrua erecb 
an AuFHiTHKATBB On tbe Cunpns, — the £r 
built of atone at Ramt ; bnt ita situation caiineC 1 
determined. (DioQ Cass. li. 23; Suet. Aug. S9.> 

A long inlerral ensued afUr the reign of Aagnstna 
before any new public buildings were er«cte ' 
Campus Martios. CaliguU began, indeed, a large 
amphitbeatrs ncu On Septa j but Cladius cauaed 
to be pnlled down. Nero erected, close to the hatha 
of A^ppa, the Tiibiuiab Nerohiaiiab, which 
Hem tn baTB been nDbeequeDtly enlai^ed b/ ' ' 
ander Serema, and to have oblaJned the na 
Thkbmai Alezahdrihae. The damage 
mooed in tUa district by the Gre of Nero cani 
■(•led, dnce all that we certainly know ie that tbe 
ampbitheatre of SlatiUos Tannis waa A 
(Dion Cass. Ixii. 18). The fin under Titus wu 
coo^deiablj more destnicliie in thb quarter (Id. 
liTL 24)t bnt the damage appears to have been 
made gind by Domltiau. Among tbe bnildings re- 
stored by bimon tbie occaaionwe find tbe Tehflhs 
OF Ibib abd Serafib mentinoed ; but we have no 
acoounU respecting tbeir foundation. Their site 
may, however, be fiiod between the Septa Julia and 



(Cf,Jo»oph.B.J'ud:viL5.§4.) It waa near tbe spot 
indicated that tbe celebrated groop vl tbe Nile wag 
discovend wUoh now adoma tbe Vatican (Bnnn, 
Mmemai qf Some, p. ISO), togetber with several 
other Egyptian objects (Flaminio Vacca, Men. nos. 
ae, 37; Bartoli, Mem. no. llS,&c). Aleiander 
Serems devoted modi attentiuo to these templeu 
(Lampr. A . See. 26), and they moat have eibted till 
a late period, unce they are ennmerated in tbe JVottt^K. 
Domitian also restored a temple of Minerva 
which Blood near the same spot, the UmsRVA 
Chalcidica of Casatodoms (Ciinm. lui Domtt.) 
and of tbe Xotitia. (Monl£ Dior. lUiL p, 
39S). It tnnal luiTe been tbe temple originally 
founded by Fompey in commenwration of bis eastern 
victories, the inscription on whinji is recorded by 
Pliny (vii. 27). It was fiwn this temple that the 
church of S, Wo™ just mentioned derived its epithet 
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ras disrnveied ; lliuuKh according to other, but lesn 

)]e near tbe J'oria Maggiore (Braun, Mvamt, ^c. 
>. 154). Some topographers a«sume that the temple 
luilt by Fompey wu a different one ftran tbe above, 
rith tbe barbaroua title of Minerva Campenus, but 
n ihe same neighbourhood ; which does not seem 
inbable (Csnina, Indicas. p. 403). 

Domitian alio fuunded in the Campus Hartios ait 
)i)KUl( and a Stadiiw (Snot. B™. 5), which will 
le deftcribed in the proper a 






ipied the. 






EaJVu- 



by A 



in aiuilence in the tima of Ibe ADonfmods of 
Milen(PreiJer,iee^riDWf>,pl71}. The usamp. 
bat thin plus wu occnpjcd by ■ BtadiDin bniit 



<ugbt in Bomn other p&rt of the 
Campus — rests anij on Irsdilions of the aiiJdlaages 
(Caoln*. ladH. p. 392). 

Tnjan ia uid to hare built a theatre in tfae 
Campna Martina, which, howater, was dralroyed bj 
Hadrian. (Spart, flafr. 8.) The saine emperor 
probably erected what ia called in tie Notitia Iht 
BA3IU0A Kisaxsaa (Mareianae), wbicli was 
probably a temple in hononr of taia aiater, Mar- 
ciaOB. The AnUwinei appear to have adorned tlit» 
iguarler with many buildlnga The Babiijca Ma- 
HDiKS (Matidiae) naa perhaps erected by Aiitaninus 
Pius.and consecrated to Uatidia, the wifb of Hadrian; 
Hi well aa the Hadkiandh, or tenipls Is Hadrian 
hiouelf, also memiaiied in the Notitia. (Preller, 
p. 17S.) The Tehpluh Abtomiiii anil Colvj 



COCHl 



temple 



i pilar 



'ecUd i 



booolu of M. Aoreliua Antuniniu. (Capitol. M. AnL 
I8i Aar. Vict. Epit. 16.) All theae buildings 
stood near together in the vicinity of the Piaaxi 
CoJDtuu, «n which the culuniD (Columna Antoni- 
niaiu) still exista. For a long while Ihia column 
waa thovgbt to be tbat of Antontnua Fins, and was 
even declared to be snch in the inscription placed on 
(be pedeetal during the pontiBcate of Siito) V. 
Bat the uulptoree on the colomn were subsequently 
perceived to relate to the bister]' of Antonine the 
philoA>pher; and tbia view waa confinned not only 
by the tew remaining worda of llie original inacrip 
tion. but also by another inscription found in the 
neighbouring Piaaa di Monte Cilorio, regiutling 



n grinted t. 



lain Adra> 






man of Septimiua 
Email house in the neighbotirbood of the column, as 
curator of it. Tltis inacriplion, which is now pre- 
eerved in the corridor of Itie Vatican, twice menliona 
the colnnin as being that " Divi Marti." (Caoina, 
Indie, p. 417, eeq.) The column ia an imitation of 
that of Trajan, but not in so pure a style of art. 



e their 1 



!, the I 



atairease (cocblea. taix}Jai) in t 

(lad. Or^.iv.2,38.) The CoLUMHA Abtohimi 

Pu was a large ^llar of nd granite, erected to 



him, as appears iioni the iDScriplion, by M. Aure- 
lius and L. Verne. It was disooTerod in the 
pontjecate of Clement XI., in the garden of the 
Padri deUa Mimme, on the E.side of (he PoZoso 



Btill prraerveil iu the garden of the Vatican. (Canina, 
Indk. p. 419.) The sculptures on tlie pedestal 
reprewnt the Apotheoeia i^ Antoninus Pina and 

The Thermae Cohmodunab and A1.BIAM- 

baths. After Ute time of Aleiander Severui we 
find but few new buildings mentioned in this di». 
tricL Gotdian III. is eaid to have entertained tlje 
rmons portico under tho 



Find 



1 hill, bi 



I. (Capitol. Oord. III. c 
-oi-ticua I'lamuila. eee the 
Some porticot 



33.) Respeoting 
tne article Pons Mil- 
ilie Pons Aelina, which 
ame of Maximae, were 
terminated by the TBiiiMrHAf. Arch of Gkatlam, 
Valehtisiam, AHD Theodcwiub; the insctiption on 
whicliwill be found in the Anonymous of Einsiedl^, 
andinGmter(chiiiii. I). Claud ina, who was prefect 
of the city underValenlinian I., erected a portico near 
the baths of Agiippa, which he called PoBTICDB 
BoHI EvBNTUB, after a neighbouring temple with 
the same name (Amm. Marc. uii. 6. § 19); but 
with regard 10 tbia tenijile we have no informatiMi. 

We shall now proceed to that part of the district 
ni^er ccnaideration comprised in the 7th Region of 
Augustus, and eabeaqnently called Via Lata, from 
the road which bounded ite weetem ^de, and which 
formed the soathem eKiremity of the Via Flanjinia, 
The meet important (opogra|Aical question con- 
nected with this district is the Hluation of the 
Cahfub AoRirPAB, uid (he buildings oonnected 
with it. We have already shown from the sitoation 
of Martial's bouse, as well as from the probable site 
of the temple of Sol, that Uie Campns Agrippae muat 
have lain under the western side uf the Quirinal, and 
not under the I'incian, where Becker places it. It 
Is probable, too, that it lay 011 a line with the Pan- 
tlieori and thermae of Agripps, although divided 
from them by the Via Lata; and hence Canina coi^ 
rectly describes it as facing the Sepia (/«&. p. 
2 1 S), whilst Urlicha and Freller, in Uke manner, place 
it between the Piaaa degli ApottoU and the Fo»- 
tanaTrtm. (flracir. voLiii.pLiii.p. 112; Aejionnt, 
p. 13B.) TheCampusAgrippaecontained gardens, 
porticoes, and places for gymnastic exerctsco, and 
was, in short, a kind of Campus Martius in minia- 
tnre. It was ahto ■ favourite lounge and promenade. 
(A. Gell. siv. 5.) It appears from a [wsage in 
Dion Cas»uB, that tlie Campus was not finished 
before Agrippa'a death, and that it waa opened to 
the public by Auguatua (Iv. 8.) It contained a 
PoBTiCLiB PoLAE, SO named after Agrippa'a sister 
Pola or Folia; which is probably the same aa that 
alluded to by Martial, in some passagee before qaoted, 
under the name of VifsanU. The Utter name 
seems to be corrupted in the Notitia into PorCiciu 
Gypaani. Becker iBamSi. p. 596) would identify 
the Porticos Poke with the FoitTictra Eurofab, 
butthey seem to be different struct ures. (Uriiohs, Sim. 
ri5»yr.p.l39,) The Utter, which derived its name 
from a picture of the rape of Europa, it frequently 
mentioned bj Martial (ii. 14, iii. 20, li. 1). Its 
aitnation cannot be determined ; but most topo- 
grapher place it in the Campus Martins, among the 
other buildings of Agripoa. (Canina, Indiau. p. 409 ; 
Urlichs, Asn. MarfftU, p.116) It appears from 
(ha Notitia that the Camptie Agrippae contakied 
Castba, which, fram the Calaiog'u In^trat. Vieim. 
(t. iL p. 246, Bont), appear W have beeq dedicated 
by Auielian) but the Poclicus Vipeanii served as a 



Jit uf bamiclu aa f nrlj u Ih 
f. Laij Pint. Col6. 25.) 
SeTermI objects mentiuned 



tol«rablj perfect stale near the riaaa f'ima in the 
Cm-«, till the yesr 1662, when popa Alenuider VII. 
caused iC to lia pulled il<jwn. IIh rellera slill idoni 
tlie Btaircue of tha Palazza de' ConKrvatorL (Ca- 



Wfl shall conclude fhla section with noticing b 
«r7 bombU but verj nseful object, the Fohum 
Shabium. Bbcoh waa an article of gnat consump- 
tion at Rome. It wm diBtributed, ss well u bread, 
mmonf! the people, »nd iti anoual consmnption in 
the time of Valeutiniiui III. was ntimated at 
3,638,000 pounds. (Gibbon, Ihcline and Fall, 
vol. iv. p. 86, od. Smith.) The enstom of distribut- 
ing it had been introduced bj Aurelian. (Vapisc 
.,4tirel 25.) A maatrf in which hoes'-flesh ii the 
cheapest meat betiajs > low stale of farming. The 
BwiDe Hill abounds in Ilatj; but in ancient times tbe 
Banian market was prindpullj stipplied frnm the 
forests of Lucania. The market was important 
enough la hHTC its special tribune, and the " pig- 
men of the eternal oily " (" Forcinarii Urbia aetemae") 
were ooinidered such a useful body that peculiar 
priTileges were grsnted to them. (^Cod. li. tit. 16; 
Not. DigniL Part. Occ p. 16; Groter, Inter. 



4.) The n 



irket ia 
proverbial' manner by Philo 

p. 283. 19, ed. Kaji 



Croce dei 
ited fur that of S. 
ins, Indk. p. 209 ; 



church of 
Lacckai, which was suh 
A'Koia m PvrcilS/ia. (' 
Preller, iUgiemai, p. 139.) 

XIV. ThB TbaKSTIBBBIIIE DlSTIt 

Although the district beyond the Tib< 
one of the 14 Iteglo 
part of ■■ 






i of Anci 
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tween Roma and Urit waa at 
lime of An);ualDs. and was t 
Alfemis Varus; " Ut Alfcniu ai 



Drhf 






;.16, 1.87.) This 
circunutance rather leiida to strengthen Niebubr'a 
opiniiiD that Ancus Marciua only built a citadel on 
the Janiculum, vilhout any walls extending to the 
liver. [See above. Part 11. Sect. I, sub fin.] The 
distriet in quoslion is naturally divided into three 
partD, . the Mora Janicnlua (or Janiculum), the 
Mune Vuticanns, — each with their renpective plains 
towards the river, — and the InsnU Tiberina, We 

We have already mentioned the legend respecting 
the formation of the Ih»di.a Tibbkina through 
the cjru belonging to tlie Tarquins twing thrown 
into the river. In the year a. c. 291 the island 
became sacred to AeiKulapiua. In consequence of 
a peatilenoe an embassy was despaloiied to Kpidanrus 
to bring back to Rome the image of that deity ; 
but mstead of the statue came a snake, into which 
it waa perfectly known that the god himself had en- 



mecque. 



\ the 



id hid itself th 



after- 



ncluded in that of Aun 
was cijnsidered a part of Rome, it 
the Urbs, properly so called. Tl 



god. (Liv. J 
UfUir. 739; Val. Mai. i. 8. § 2; Dionya. v. 13; 
Snet. Claad. 25.) Sick penuina leaorted to tliis 
temple for a cure^ but it does Dot appear that there 
waa any hospital near it. as nas the case at Epi- 
daurua. There is no classical anOiority for Oio 
fact that the sides of the island were afterwards 
Balled round in the shape of a ahip, with the prow 
against the cnirent, typnfying the vessel which 
brought the deity ; but it is said ihaC vestigee of 
tliis substruction are still visible. (Canina, /mKc 
p. 574.) The inland also contained a Tsufle or 
Jupiter and a Teufle op FauMus, both dedi- 
cated in D. c. 193. (Liv. iiiiii. 42, miv. 53.) 
The temple of Jupler appears 10 have adjnned lliat 
of Aesculapius. (Ov. Fait i. 293.) It has been 
concluded, Irom the following verses of Ovid, that 

part of tlie island {Fait. a. 193):— 
" Idibua agrestb funiant alUria Faoni 

Hie, nbi discretas insula rumirit aquas ; ° 
but this, though a probable, is not a neceasaij in- 
ference. Sgko Sakuus, or Deus Fidius. seems also 

as the river-god is called in 

religious books. (^FaiU Amit, VI. Id. Dec.) 

founded the former deity nith Smon Magus, and 
thought that be was worshipped on the island. 
{Ju5t.Mart..ijio/.2; Euseb. ff.SceJ.ii.l2.) After 
the building of the two bridges which connected the 
island on either lude with the shore, it seems to have 
obtained the name of " Inter duos PoNTes " (Plut. 
PubL 8); and this part of the rivet was long famooe 
for the delicious pike canght in it; which owed thor 
flavoar apprently to the rich feeding afibrded by 
the proximity b[ the banks. (Plut. Popl. 8; Ma- 
crab.iSae.ii. 12.) In tbe Ada Har^rum the island 
is repeatedly styled /n>u& Lt/caonia; it bat present 
called Isola di S. BartolonmeOt from the church 
and convent of that name. 

The jAKicuLirai begins at that point opposila the 
Campus MarUna where the Tiber reaches &iihest 
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to the W., whence it stretches in a southerly direc- 
tion to a point opposite the Aventine. The mas- 
culine form of the name (Janiculas), though em- 
ployed as a substantive by some modem writers, 
seems to rest on no classical authority, and can only 
be allowed as an adjective form with mons or coUis. 
(Becker, Handb. p. 653.) The li&vae Janiculum is 
usually derived from Janus, who is said to have had 
an arx or citadel here. (Ov. Fasti. 245; Macrob. 
Sett. i. 7.) As the ridge runs in a tolerably straight 
line nearly due S. from the point where it com- 
mences, the curve described by the Tiber towards 
the £. leaves a considerable plain between the river 
and the hill, which attains its greatest breadth at the 
point opposite to the Forum Boarium. This was 
the original Beoio Transtiberina. It appears 
to have been covei-ed with buildings long before the 
time of Augustus, and was principally inhabited by 
the lower classes, especially fishermen, tanners, and 
the like, though it contained some celebrated gar- 
dens. Hence the LueH PiscatoHi were held in this 
quarter. (Ov. Fast vi. 237; Fest. pp. 210, 238.) 
It was the ancient Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, which 
now lies opposite to it. (Fhilo, de Virt ii. p. 568, 
Mangey.) 

The Regie Transtiberina contained but few tem- 
ples or other public buildings. Of the temple of 
FoRS FoRTUNA we have already spoken when dis- 
cussing the question respecting that of Pudicitia 
Patricia [supra, p. 96]. Of other hci religiosi 
in this quarter httle msxK is known than the name. 
Such was the Lucus Furinab, mentioned in the nar- 
ratives of the death of G. Gracchus. (Aur. Vict. 
Vir. III. 65; Plut. C. Gracch. 17.) Cicero con- 
nected this grove with the £umenide8, or Furies 
(iVa<L Dear. iii. 18); but there is no account of 
those Attic deities liaving been naturalised at Rome, 
and we should rather infer from Varro that the 
grove was consecrated to some ancient indigenous 
goddess. (L. L. vi. § 19, Mlill.) It was a uni- 
versal tradition that Numa was buried in the Jani- 
culum (Dionys. ii. 76; Plut. ATmbi. 22; Val. Max. 
i. 1. § 12). Cicero, in a corrupt passage, places his 
tomb " hand procul a Fonti Aha " (or Fontis 
Aris) (de Leg. ii. 22); but of such a deity or altar 
we have no further account. We also find a Lucus 
CoRNisoARUM DivARUM mentioned by Paolus 
Diaconus (p. 64, Miill.) as " trans Tiberim;" but 
though the names of these goddesses are also found 
in an inscription (Gruter, Izzzviii. 14), what they 
were cannot be told. Lastly, as the Basis Ca- 
pitoHna records a Vicus Larum Rurauum in this 
district, we may conclude that they had a sacellum 
here. 

Among the profane places trans Tiberim were 
the MuciA Prata and the field called Codeta. 
The foi-mer — the land given to Mucius Scaevola by 
the Senate as a reward of his valour (Liv. ii. 13) 
— may, however, have lain beyond the district now 
under consideration, and probably farther down the 
Tiber. The Codeta, or Ager Codetanus, was so 
named from a plant that grew there resembling a 
horses tail (coda) (Paul. Diac. pp. 38 and 58, 
Miill.), — no doubt the EqnisetiSj or EquUetwn 
pakistre of Linnaeus. Q* Invisa et equisetis est, a 
similitudine equinae setae," Plin. zvlii. 67. s. 4.) 
There seems to have been a Codeta Major and a 
Minor, since Suetonius relates that Caesar exhibited 
a naval combat in the latter, whei*e he had formed 
a lake (" in minore Codeta defosso lacu," Caes. 39) 
Dion Cassius, on the other hand, represents this 
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naumachia as taking place in the Campus Martius 
(xliii. 23). Becker {ffandb. p. 656, note) would 
reconcile these divergent accounts by assuming that 
the Codeta Minor lay in the Campus Martius, and 
the Codeta Major opposite to it, on the other side of 
the Tiber. (Cf. Preller, Regionen, p. 218.) But 
there seem to be some grave objections to this as- 
sumption. It is not probable that two places 
bearing the same name should have been on different 
sides of the river, nor that there should have been a 
marshy district, as the Codeta evidently was, in the 
Campus Martius, in the time of Caesar. Besides, 
had the latter contained a place called Codeta Minor, 
— which must have been of considerable size to 
afford room for the exhibition of a naval combat,— 
we should surely have heard of it from some other 
source. Becker adduces, in proof of his view, 
another passage from Suetonius (/6. c. 44), from 
which it appears that Caesar contemplated building 
a magnificent temple of Mars, on the site of the 
lake, after causing it to be filled up ; a project, how- 
ever, which does not seem to have been carried into 
execution. Becker assumes that this temple must 
of course have been in the Campus Martius; though 
on what grounds does not appear, as we have al- 
ready seen that there was a temple of Mars a long 
way outside the Porta Capena, besides a subsequent 
one in the forum of Augustus. We are, therefore, 
of opinion, that the word 'A/iefy, in Dion Cassius, 
must be a mistake either of his own, or of his 
copyists, and that the Campus Codetanus of the 
iVottfjia must have lain rather below the city, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. (Cf. Canina, Imiic. 
p. 566, seq.) The Notitia mentions a Campus 
Bruttianus in connection with the Campus Code- 
tanus, but what it was cannot be said. Some have 
conjectured that it was called after the Bruttii, who 
were employed at Rome as public servants. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 31.) 

Near the same spot most have been the Horti 
Caesaris, which Caesar bequeathed to the Roman 
people. (Suet. Caes. 83 ; Tac. Awn. ii. 41 ; Cic 
Phil. ii. 42.) According to Horace, they must have 
lain at some distance:— 

^ Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris 
hortos." {Sat, i. 9. 18.) 

And it may be inferred from the situation of the 
Temple of Fors Fortuna, which we have 
already discussed [supra, p. 963) ^^^ ^^7 most 
have been at about a mile's distance from the Porta 
Portuensis. {Fast Amit VIIL Kal. JtU.) It seems 
probable that they were connected with the Nemus 
Caesarum, where Augustus exhibited a naumachia, 
and where a grove or garden was afterwards laid 
out. (" Navalis proeUi spectaculum populo dedi 
trans Tiberim, in quo loco nunc nemus est 
Caes.irum " Mon. Ancyr.) This would rather tend 
to confinn the view that the codeta was in this neigh- 
bourhood. In Tacitus (^Ann. xii. 56: " Ut quondam 
Augustus structo cis Tiberim stagno ") we are there- 
fore probably to read ids for cis, which ancient form 
seems to have been retained in designating the 
Tianstiberine district ("Dicebatur cis Tiberim et 
uls Tiberim," Aul. Gell. xii. 13; cf. Varr. L.L. v. 
§ 83, Mull.; Pompon. Dig. i. tit. 2. 1. 2. § 31.) The 
Nemus Caesarum seems to have been so called from 
Caius and Lucius Caesar. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 25.) 
We are not to suppose that it occupied the site 
of the lake excavated for the naunMchia, but was 
planted round it as we learn from Tacitus ( — " apud 
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neiniu qiud niTili stagDo circumpoirait Augtutm 
.Inn. iiT. 15). There ■» Hveril fetaagia irhii 
Hhow llwt tb« lak< eiisted hmg after tbe time 
Augiutui. Tboi SUUiu (Silv. ir. «. S) : — 
" ContiDDo deitnu flivi pete Tjbridis oru, 

KipB, euburbuiisqiiB vidum pnieteiilur honie." 
T>ii» puuga likawiae confirnu the aittutloii of tb« 
l:ike on the right, or Elruecan, bank (Ljdia ripa) 
with the Nemns runnd it (rf SueL Tli*. 72). ll 
van Died bj Titm to eihihit a naumachia (Saet- 
Til. 7; Dion Cass. I. <!.): and remains of it vera 
Titible eren in the time of Alexander Serenu (Id. 
Iv. 10). Although Ibe ftsmge in the Monunenlum 
Ancyraoim in which Anguslns mentiniiB this lake 
or baein ia rather mutilated, we maj nmke out 
that it wia ISOO feet kng by 1300 brosd. 

The WoWfio mentions five Nauhachiae in tlie 
Mlh Region, bot the namber is prohablj corrupt, 
and vre should r^ad two. (Preller, Beffionen, p. £06.) 
We know at alt evenla that Doniitian aleo made a 
balin for Bhip-Bghls in the Tranetiberine dialrict. 
(Su6l.i>oin.4.) The atone of which it waflcomtnieled 
was Babeequentlj emplojeJ to repair the Circoa 
UaiimnB(7i.5). That il waa in anew sitoation 
appears from Dion Caaaiiu (Jv itaui^ nri xi^ivi 
licii. 8). It probably lay ondet the Vatican, since St. 
Petei'a was denignaled in the middle agea as "apud 
Naumachiam." (Flar. Blond. Inilaar. R. i. 24: 
Anastis. V. Lto. III.f.30B, Blanch.; Mrnt^f. Dior. 
llaL p. S91.) The naiauKhia aichbed ta the em- 
peror Philip (Anr. Vict. Caa. 28) was perbape 
only a reetorarion of thia, or of Lhat of Augustus. 

Among other objects in the district of the Jani- 
culum. we need only mention the HoKTI Gbub 
and the Castba LBcncARiuRUX. The former 
wen probably founded by Geptiuiiua Sererus, and 
inherited bjtus son Geta. We know at all CTeMa that 



Sevenis founded wme baths in thia district (_Sfart. 
Sepl.StD. 19: cf. Becker, cfa Murii, p. 127) and 
the arch called Porta SBPTiHiAKAi and it like- 
wise appeaiB lhat he purchased some large gardens 
before hie departure inlu Germany. (Sparl. li. c 4.) 
The Lectictirii were either sedan-chairmen, nr men 
employed to carry bien, and their ctutra meani 
nothing more than a station for them, jnst as we 
bear of the Castn Tabellarioram, Yictiuariomm, 
4c. (Preller, Srgimen, p. 218.) 

The McNs or CoLUB Vaticakcs rises a little to 
the NW. of the Mods Janiculus, from which it is 
separated only by a narrow valley, now VaSe if In- 



story lhat the Romans gained pOBeesHon of it from 
Uie Etruscans through an oracular response (" Vatum 
response eipulsia Etruacis," Paul. Disc. p. 879.) 
We have already remarked that there is no gtcund 
lor Nlebulii-'a assumption respeeling the eiislence 
here uf an Etruwan city called Vatim or roticwn 
r^ee p. 6J. This district belonged sUll less than 
the Janiculnm to tiie nty^ and waa not eren included 
in tlie walls of Aurelian. It was noted for ita un- 
healthy air (Tbc. H. ii. 9S), its unfmitfnl soil 
(Cic. de Ltg. Agr. ii. SS), and its eiecnble wine. 
(" Valicana bibis, bitus Teuenom," Mart. vi. 93. 93; 
cf. I. 45.) In the Republican tunes the sbny so 
beautifnlly told by Liij (iii. 26) of Che great dio- 
later L. Qulnctine Cineianatua who was ealnted 
dictator ben whilst cnltiraling hia farm of fbar 
acres, the Frata Quisctia, lends the only intereat 

of hisloiy or not. There were no buildinge in thia 
quarter before the time of the emperora, and almost 
the only one of any note in all antiquity was a 
sepulchre — the Uausolbuh or Moi.Ea Hadbiahi, 
now the CatteUa^S-Angtlti. (Dion Cass. liix. 23; 



Spart. Hod-. 19.) Among the anwent notices of it I emperota and their familiea, certainly till tlK tUw 
the moat important is that of Procopius. (£. O. I of Commodoa. and perbape till lhat <i Caracalla (r. 
L 22. p. 106. ed. Bonn.) A complete history of Becker BanSi. note 1430). It was built in ths 
it is given by Bunsen (Betdtr. vol ii. p. 404, seq.), Hokti Domttiab (Capitol. AnL P. S), if we are M 

' luide-boote. I onderatand the wonl collacasil in thu paasagv of 

le followine I an actual entombment, and not of a lying-ln-atala 
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These gardens of the Domitian family are freqneotlj 
mentioned in inscriptions; and those who are curioos 
respecting their history will find a long account of 
them in Preller's R^ionen (p. 207, seq.). They 
appear to have existed under the same name in the 
time of Aarehan. (Vopisc. Aurel. 49.) In the 
same district were also the Horti Agripfinae. 
These came into the possession of her son, Ca- 
ligula, who built a circns in them, afterwards 
called the Circus Neronis. It will be treated of in 
another section; and we shall only mention here 
that this was the place in which the Christians, 
having previously been wrapped iu the tunica 
molesta or picata^ were burnt, to seiTe as torches 
for the midnight games. (Tac. Ann. xv. 44.) 
Both the gardens mentioned came into the possession 
of Nero, and may therefore have also been called 
Horti Neronis. (Tac. lb. and c. 39.) 

The neighbourhood seems to have been a chosen 
spot for the sepulchres of the great. One of them, 
a pyramid larger than the still existing monument 
of Cestins, existed till the end of the 15th century, 
and was absurdly regarded sometimes as the se- 
puJcmm Bomuliy sometimes as the tepulcrwn Sci- 
pionis Africcmi. It appears from notices belonging 
to the middle ages that on or near the spot where 
St. Peter's now stands, there was anciently a Tem- 
PLUU Apolunis, or more probably of Sol. (Anas- 
tasius, VU, SUvestriy p. 42 ; lilontf. Diar. i p. 
155.) 



Having thus gone over the various districts of 
the city, and not«d the principal objects of interest 
which they contained, wc shall now proceed to give 
an account of certain objects which, from their 
importance, their general similarity, and the small- 
ness of their number, may be most conveniently 
ranged together and treated of in distinct sections. 
Such are, — (1) the stractures destined for public 
games and spectacles, as the Circi, Theatres, and 
Amphitheatres; (2) the Thermae or Baths ; (3) the 
Bridges ; and, (4) the Aqueducts. 

The general characteristics of these objects have 
been so fully described in the Dictionary of An- 
Hqtatiet that it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
descriptions here, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to what may be called their topographical 
history ; that is, an account of their oiigin and 
progress, their situation, size, and other similar 
particulars. 

XV. The Circi, Theatres, and Amphi- 
theatres. 

Horse and chariot races were the earliest kind of 
spectacle known at Borne. The principal circns in 
which these sports were exhibited, and which by 
way of pre-eminence over the others came ultimately 
to be distinguished by the title of Circus Maxi- 
Mus, was founded, as we have already related, by 
the elder Tarquin, in the valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine. That king, however, probably did little 
more than level and mark out the ground ; for certain 
spaces around it were assigned to the patricians and 
knights, and to the 30 curiae, on which, at the time 
of Uie games, they erected their own seats or scaf- 
folds, called spectacula and Jbri. (Liv. i. 35 ; cf. 
Dionys. iii. 68.) According tp Livy, the same 
custom continued to prevail under Tarquinius Su- 
perbus (/6. c. .'i6) ; though Dionvsius reprfisents 
that monarch as surrounding the circus with por- 
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ticoes (iv. 44). It was not till the year b. c. 228 
that carcerea for the chariots were built. (Liv. 
viii. 20.) We cannot tell what the original number 
of carcerea may have been, but it was probably 
adapted to that of the chariots which started in the 
race. According to Tertullian (de Spect. 9) there 
were originally only two Circensian factions, or 
colours, the aWaia and russata — that is, winter 
and summer; but these distinctions of colours and 
factions do not seem to have been known till the 
time of the Empire. Joannes Lydns (de Mens. 
iv. 25, Beck.) states the original number of the 
Actions to have been three, the rttssatOj albata and 
prcuina; and this seems to a^ee with the following 
passage in Cicero — if, indeed, it Is to be interpreted 
strictly, and is anything more than a fortuitous 
coincidence : ^ Neque enim in quadrigis eum se- 
cundum numeraverim, aut tertinm, qui vix e car- 
ceribus exierit, cum palmam jam primus acceperit." 
{Bittt, 47.) - However this may be, we know that 
in the early part of the Empire there were four 
colours, though by whom the fourth, or veneta, was 
added, cannot be said. Domitian added two more 
the auroto and pwpurata (Suet. JDom. 7), but these 
do not seem to have come into customary use. The 
usual missutj or start, consisted of four chariots, as 
we learn from Virgil with the note of Sei-vius : — 

" Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus " 

(Georg. iii. 18); 

where the commentator remarks from Varro: — "Id 
est, unius diei exhibebo circenses ludos, quia, ut 
Varro dicit in libris de gente p)puli Bomani, olim 
xxv. missus fiebant.*' It appears probable that 
the carcerea were twice the number of the chariots 
which started, in oi'der to afford egress to those 
which had finished the course, whilst fresh cha- 
rioteers were waiting in those which were closed to 
b^in a new course (v. Becker, de Mwriay p. 87). 
Thus in the Lyons mosaic eight carcerea are repre- 
sented; but in the Circus Maximus, after the in- 
crease of the factions to six, there were probably 
twelve carcerea; and such also appears to have 
been the number in the circus on the Via Appia. 
(Cf. Cassiod. Var. iii. 51.) The Circns Maximus 
seems to have remained in a very rude and im- 
perfect state till the time of Julius Caesar. He 
increased it by adding to both its extremities; 
and its size when thus enlarged appears to have 
been 3 stadia in length and 1 in breadth. Caesar 
also surrounded it with a canal, called Euripus, in 
order to protect the spectators from the fury of the 
elephants; but this was filled up by Nero and con- 
veiled into seats for the equites, whose increased 
numbers probably required more accommodation. 
(Suet (hea. 39; Plin. viii. 7, xxxvi. 24. s. 1.) 
The description of the cii-cus by Dionysius (iii. 68) 
is the clearest and longest we possess, but the 
measurements which he gives differ from those 
of Pliny, as he makes it 3^ stadia long and 4 
phikray or §ds of a stade, broad. But perhaps these 
authorities may be reconciled by assuming that one 
took the inner and the other the outer circumference. 
The reader will find a lengthened examination of 
these different measures in Canina*s Indicasione 
TopograficOj p. 491, seq. In Caesar^s circus it 
was only the lower rows of seats that were built of 
stone ; the upper rows were of wood, which accounts 
for the repeated fires that happened there. The 
first of these occurred in B. c. 31, a little before 
the battle of Actium, and destroyed a considerable 
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part of the buildiag. (Dion Cafls. I. 10.) Aq- 
gnstuB rebuilt the Pulvinary or place on which the 
images of the gods were laid, and erected the first 
obelisk between the metae. (^Mon. Ancyr.; Suet. 
Aug. 45 ; Plin. xxxvi. 14. s. 5.) The side to- 
wards the Aventine was again burnt in the reign 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 45.) Claudius much 
improved the appearance of the circus by substi- 
tuting marble carcere* for those of tufo, and metae 
of gilt bronze ibr the previous ones of wood. He 
also appropriated certain seats to the senators. 
(Suet Claud. 21.) We have seen that the fire of 
Nero broke out in the circus, whence it is natural 
to conclude that it must have been completely de- 
stroyed. Yet it must have been soon restored, since 
Nero caused his ridiculous triumphal procession to 
pass through it, and hung his triumphal wreaths 
round the obelisk of Augustus. (Dion Cass. Ixiii. 
21.) The effects of another fire under Domitian 
were repaired with the stone from his naumachia, 
and it was now, perhaps, that 12 career es were first 
erected. (Suet. Dom. 5, 7.) We read of another 
restoration on a still more magnificent scale by 
Trajan. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 7.) During the cele- 
bration of the Ludi Apollinares in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, some of the rows of seats fell in and 
killed a large number of persons. (Capitol. Anton. 
P. 9; CataL Imp. Vienn. ii. p. 244.) We know 
but little more of the history of the Circus Maxiraus. 
Constantino the Great appears to have made some 
improvements (Aur. Vict. Caes. 40. § 27), and we 
hear of the games being celebrated thei-e as late as 
the 6th century. (Cassiod. Var. iii. 51.) The 
circus was used for other games besides the chariot 
nceSj as ihe Ludtu TrojaCy Certamen Gymnicum, 
VenatiOj Ludi ApolUnarea, &c. The number of 
persons it was capable of accommodating is vari- 
ously stated. PHny (xxxvi. 24. s. 1) states it at 
260,000. One codex of the Noiitia mentions 
485,000, another 385,000 ; the ktter number is 
probably the more correct (Preller, Regionen, p. 
191.) The circus seems to have been enlarged 
after the time of Pliny, in the reign of Trajan. 

The Circus Flaminius was founded in b. c. 
220 by the censor of that name. (Liv. Epit. xx.; 
Cass. Ckron. p. 178.) We have but few notices 
respecting this circus, which lay under the Capito- 
line, with its carceres towards the hill, and its cir- 
cular end towards the river. The Ludi Plebeii, and 
those called Taurii, were celebrated here (Val. Max. 
i. 7. § 4; Varr. L.L. v. § 154), and Augustus af- 
forded in it the spectacle of a crocodile chase. 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) It also served for meetings of 
the people, which had previously been held in the 
Praia Flaminia. (Liv. xxvii. 21 ; Cic. ad Ait. 
i. 14.) We find no mention of the Circus Flaminius 
after the first century of our era ; and in the early 
part of the 9th century it had been so completely 
forgotten that the Anonymous of Einsiedlen mistook 
the Piazza Navona for it Yet remains of it are 
said to have existed till the 16th century, at the 
church of S. Caterina de' Funari and the Palazzo 
Mattei. (And. Fulvio, Ant. Urh. lib. iv. p. 264 ; 
Lucio Fauno, Ant. di Roma^ iv. 23. p. 138.) 

What is sometimes called by modem topographera 
the Circus Agonalis, occupied, as we have said, 
the site of the Piazza Navona. But the Ago- 
nalia were certainly not celebrated with Circensian 
games, and there are good reasons for doubting 
whether this was a circus at all. Its form, how- 
ever, shows that it was a place of the same kmd. 
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and hence Beckers conjecture seems not impro- 
bable (^Handb. p. 670), tliat it was the Stadiuk 
founded by Domitian. The Grecian foot-races had 
been introduced at Rome long before the time 
of Domitian. Both Caesar and Augustus had 
built temporary stadia in the Campus Martius 
(Suet Caea. 39; Dion Cass. liii. 1), and Domitian 
seems to have constructed a more permanent one. 
(Suet Dom. 5; Cassiod. Chron. t. ii. p. 197.) We 
are not indeed told tliat it was in the Campus 
Martius, but this is the most probable place for it , 
and the Notitia after mentioning the three theatres 
and the Odettm in the 9th Region names the Stadium. 
It is also mentioned in conjunction with the Odeum 
by Ainmianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10. § 14). It is 
discriminated from the circi byLampridius: " Omnes 
de circo, de theatre, de stadio — meretrices collegit" 
(^Heliog. 26.) In the middle ages it seems to have 
been called ^ Circus Alexandrinus," an appellation 
doubtless derived from the neighbouring thermae 
of Alexander Severus. By the Anonymus Einsiedlen- 
sis it was confounded, as we have said, with the Cir- 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting this on one side, therefore, the third 
circus, properly so called, founded at Rome, would 
be that which Caligula built in the gardens of his 
mother Agrippina in the Vatican. (Plin. xvi. 
40, xxxvi. 11; Suet. Claud, 21.) From him the 
place subsequently obtained the name of Caianum 
(Dion Cass. lix. 14), by which we find it mentioned 
in the Notitia. {Reg. xiv.) This circus was also 
used by Nero, whence it commonly obtained the 
name of Circus Neronis. (Plin. I. c. ; Suet. Ner. 
22; Tac. Ann. xiv. 14.) In the middle ages it 
was called Palatium Neronis. Some writers assume 
another circus in this neighbourhood, which Canina 
(Indie, p. 590) calls Circus Hadriani, just at 
the back of the mausoleum of that emperor; but 
this seems hardly probable. (Cf. Urlichs, in Class, 
Mus. vol. iii. p. 202.) The chief passage on which 
this assumption is founded is Procopius, de Bell. 
Goth. ii. 1 (Preller, Regionen, p. 212). 

A fourth circus was that of Maxentius about 
two miles on the Via Appia, near the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella. It used to be commonly attributed 
to Caracalla; but an inscription dug up in 1825 
mentions Romulus, the son of Maxentius (Orel!. 
Inscr. 1069); and this agrees with the Caialogtui 
Imperatorum Viennensitf which ascribes the build- 
ing of a circus to Maxentius (ii. p. 248, Rone). 
This building is in a tolerable state of preservation; 
the spina is entire, and great part of the external 
walls remains; so that the spectator can here gain a 
clear idea of the arrangements of an ancient circus. 
A complete description of it has been published 
by the Rev. Richard Burgess (London, Murray, 
1828.) 

The fifth and last of the circuses at Rome, which 
can be assumed with certainty, is the Circus 
Helioqabali, which lay near the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, outside the walls of Aurelian. (Urlichs, 
Rom. Topogi: p. 126, seq. ; Becker, Antwort^ 
p. 81.) We have already said that the existence of 
a Circus Florae in the 6th Region, is a mere 
invention ; and that of a Circus Sallustii, in the 
same district, rests on no satisfactory authority. 

Although theatrical entertainments were intro- 
duced at Rome at an early period, the city possessed 
no permanent theatre before the Theatrum Pom- 
peii, built in the second consulship of Pompev, 
B. c 55. (Veil. Pat ii. 48; Plut Pon^. 52.) Pre- 
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viously to this period, plap were performed iu 
wooden theatiw, erected for the occaaion. Some of 
these Cemporary bnildinga were eraiatmcted with 
especially that of M. 



Aemiliua Scaurrig in 



a description ef which 



is given by Pliny (iiivL 84. «. 7), " An attempt, 
to which we hare before diuded, was indeed made 
by the censor Cusius, B. c, 154, to erect a alone 
theatre near the Lnpercal. which was defeated by 
the rigid morality of Scipio Naaica (Veil. Pat. i. 
15; Val. Mai. ii. 4.8 2; Liy. Epit. ilriiL; Oros. n. 
21). A good deal of this old " 
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. ]e dedicated a temple to Vesus 
YiCTRix on the summit of his theatre, to which 
the rows of seats appeared to form an ascent (Tat 
Am. iW. 20 ; Tert. dg Sped. 10 ; Plin. Tiii. 
7). Gellius places (he dedication of the theatre in 
the third consulship of Pompey, which is at >ariancB 
with the other authorities (<V. A. x. 1). We have 
spoken of its siioalion in a preceding section, and 
shall refer the reader who desires any further in- 
formation on this bead to Canina (lajicaz. p. 368, 
sej.), who has bestowed much labour in investigating 
the remains of this bnilding. There is great dis- 
crepancy in the accounts of the number of specta- 
tors which this theatre was capable of accomma- 
dating. According to Pliny, in whose MSS. (here 
are no variations, it held 40,000 persona (luvt. 
24. s. 7); and the account ofTacitua of the visit 
of the German ambassadors seems to indicate a large 
number (" Intravere Pomprii (heatmm, quo magni- 
tndinem popnii viserent," Aim. liii. 54). Yet one 
of the ccdiees of the Notitia assigns to it only 

17.5BO. ll -^asaiaed Ihentnmlapideum, or mar- 

which, however, did not aufflce lo protect it from the 
tav^es of Ere. Tile jcesa was dettroyed in (be 
reign of Tiberius, and rededieated by Claudius (Tac. 
.4™.iii. 72; DionCase. Ii. 6). The theatre was 
burnt in the tire under Titus, and again in the reign 
otPhilipi hut it must have been rebtored on botli 
occasions, as It is mentioned by Ammianua Mar. 
the olijecla most viorthy of noUce in 
.1 . _: .;. ,f Constantius II. (ivi. 10). 
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have been preserved of 

till a late period, as it ,_ ._..., 

personsi whilst the JUSS. of the NoliHa m< 

The TnEATKUM Marcei.u was begun bv C 
(Dion Casa. iliii, 49), and dedicated by Aogi 
B. c 12, lo the memory of his nephew. Man 
(Moti. Ancyr.; Suet Aug. 29; Dion Casa, liv. 
We have already mentioned its situation in the 
Forum Olicorium ; and very considerabio remains 
of It are still M be seen in the Puasa .^fonlanara. 
Its arches are now occupied by dirty workshops. 
ItdoM not seem to have eujnyed so much celebrity 
IS Pompcy's theatre. According to the Oirioium 
It was capable of accommodatiiif- 20.000 spccUtora. 
The tcena was restored by Vesijaaun (Suet. rem. 
19); and Lampridiua mentions that Alciander 
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TllMB were the three Roman tlie-trea, poperly « 
called (Ov, Tr. ill, 12, 24,):— 

" Proque tribua resonant tema theatre Ibris." 
Some of the MSS. of the Xotitia mention four 
theatres, including, of conrae, the Odeum, whicb 

accounts, it was built by DomitUn, to be nsed in 
the musical contests of the Cajritoline games which 
he inslitutod (Suet. Dom. 4; Cassiod. Chron. 
p. 197, Rone); and when Dion Casaus (bil. 4) 
ascribes it to Trejan, we may perhaps assume that 
it was finished or perfected by him. Nero appears 
lo have first introduced musical contests (Tac. ,4bb. 
xW. 20), but the theatre in which they were held 
was probably a temporary one. The Odenm wa« 
capable of holding 10,000 or 12,000 persona, tt 

The AMt-HiTHEATiiE Or Statilius Taubus 
was the firet permanent building of that kind erected 

bats were the most favourite spectacle of the Bomans; 
yet it was long before any peculiar building was 

that the fiist gladiatore were eihibited in the Forum 

took place either in the circus or in the Toram 
Itomannm: yet neither of these plac«i was well 
adapted for each an eshibiiion. The foimei was 
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hwonmilent, from ita gntX length, and the mctea 
•ad (pius were in the wMy ; whilst the Utter, 
btudes Its moni ansailnblenesa for nicb a spectacle, 
beeanu bj dtgnte so crowded with maaamanta la 
to leave bnt little apace for the eTolDiiane of the 
tcmbaCantfl. The fint temporarj acnphitlieatra was 
the wonderfal one built of wood hj Caesar's {mr- 
tiaaD, C. ScriboDins Curio. It consisted of two 
aeparat« tbeatna, which, after dramatic entfitain- 
tnenta had been ^ven in them, were turned nwnd, 
with their audiences, bj means of hinges or pvots, 
and formed bd amphitheatre (Piin. IiiYi.24. b.8>. 
Caeur hicotelf afl«wards erected a wonten ampiii- 
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e(INon 



the AraC bi 

to be the onlj one dowi 
We have nientioned that it waa in the Campna 
Martios. It was dedicated in the fourth coosalship 
of AngnatDS, b.c 30. (Dion Cass. li. 33 ; Suet. 
Aug. 29.) The amphitheatre erected bj Nero in 
the Campus Martins was a temporaij oue of wood. 
(Snet. JVero, 12.) The amphitheatre of Tuoms, 
which dues Bat appear ta have been verj magnificent 
(Dion Casa. lis. 10), was prabablj destroyed in (he 
fire of Nero; at all erenls we bear no more of it 
after that event The AHPHirHEATRUM FLAVluir, 



erected bj Ves[«si. 

de«gned bj Auguatoa. (Suet. Feip. 9.) It stood 
on (be site previously occapied by the lake of Nero, 
betwem the Velia and the Esquilino. (Mart. ' 



2. 6), and was capable of containing 87,000 per- 
sons. (iVoWw, Rtg. iii.) A complete dwciiption 
of thia magnificent bnilding will be fouiul iu tbe 
■' '-'■-■•■- and need not be re. 




peated here. It was not cssmpletely erected, till 
the nign of Doiniiisn ; though Titus d«licated it 
in the year 80. (Suet Tit. 7 ; Aur. Vict. Cues. 
9. 7.) In tbe r^gn of Uaciinus it vras so much 
damaged by a fire, ocoasioned bj lightning, that it 
»»" necessary to eihihil the gtadialara and rena- 
(iwet for sevpml ye;i™ in tlie Stadium. (Dion Cass, 
hiirtii. »3.> The resloratiM w*s nndenaten by 



Elagabalns, and completed by Aleiander Severos. 
(Lamft. Btl. 17, Akx.H.) It sufered a similar 
calamil^ under Dedus (Hieran. CAron. p. 475); 
but the damage was again made good, and nnn- 
tioaet, or combats with wild beast*, were eihibited 
in it as lata as the 6th century. In the middla 
ages it was conTetted into a fbrtreas ; and at a later 
period a great part of it was dwtroyed by tlie 



ROMA. BOUA. 

BonuUIS themselres, In order to bnild th« Canetl- I most BlrildDg and important monanwDts of imperii] 
leria and the Palaao Fameie witb tbe mateiul). Rome. Its name of ColoiieUm, first mentioned b; 
Eoough, howerer, is still left to render it one of Uie J Bede (ap. Ducange, Glaa, ii. p. 407, ed. Bas.) 



under tlte form Colj/iau, was titber derired from 
Ihe vast size of the bailding, or, more probsblj, 
from the colossus of Nero, which stood close to it. 
(See Siibj, Deff AnJUealro Flavio, in tba Ap- 
pendix to Nsidini. L p. 23S, which contuns Uie 
beet histmy of the bnildioi; down to modem times.) 
Of the AHFBrruEATKOH Castrbkbe, Dear S. Croet, 
wa have already spoken [p. 109]. 

XVI. Thb Thbruab, or Batqb. 

We, of coarse, propose to apeak hen only of those 
large public instiCations wEuch were Dp«n either 
yrofif or for ■ mere trifle to all, and cf which the 
flist were lbs Thermae AaiarrtB, near his Pan- 
theon. The thermae most not be regarded as mere 
tabteag, or plnces for batliing. They likewise con- 
tabed ggBBvuia, or plawe fw gymnastic eurcisas ; 
hexfdrae, or nwniB for the dispatationa of pbilo- 
■ophera ; u well as a{«itments for the deliTeiy of lec- 
tnree, Ac. The tAermae of Agrippa do not seem to 
have been bo splendid as Bome of the anbaequent ones ; 
jet, though they anSered in the fire under Titna, 
they were preserred till a htle period, and are men- 
tioned more thaa once by Martial (iii. 20. 16, 36. 6). 
The ToEaKAB Xerohiahae were erected by Nere 
very near to those of Agrippa (Tac. Am. liv. *; ; 
Snel- Nero, 12). After their restoretion by Alex- 
ander Sereroa, who appeare, however, to hare also 
enlarged them (Lamprid. Alex. 25), thej obtamed 
tha name of Thermae Ai.EXAifi>RmAii (Casnod. 
Chron. toL ii. p 194, Rone). They mngt have 
lata betwaea the Piaaa JVaconn and the Pantheon, 
aa they are thrice mentioned by the Anonymona of 
EmsiedlcQ between the latter bailding and the Circus 
Flaminins, which was tbe niune he applied to the 
Piaiaa Navoaa. Hance the probability that tJie 
place JDSt named wag the Stadiam of Mero. The 
Thermae Neronianao are frequently mentioned in 
a nay that mdicites considerabie splendonr (Mart. iL 
38. 8, fii. 34. 5; Slat. Stlv. i. 5. G2): but their 
name was DbliterBt«d by that of the Thermae Alez- 
andrinae, by which they appear in the NoUtia. 

The third hatha erected at Rome were the 
ToBBHAB Tm, on the Eiiqiuline, near the Fla- 
vian amphitheatre. (Mart ^lect. 2), There are 
still considerable remains of these hatha ; but the 
plan of them is diScoIt to make oat, from their 
having been erected on the site of a large previons 
building. Canina'a account of them is tha best 
(vide Memerie Romaae di Antichilli, vol. iLp, 119, 
Indicaz, p. 101). The ale on which Ihef aland was 
pcrhapa previously occupod by the golden honaa of 
Nero. Near them atand the Tssbmab Tbajahi, 
which Canina has correctly distinguished from those 
of Titus (Preller, Besionen, p. 1 26; Becker, HaaiS,. 
i^ 687), Tlieysre named in tha KotUia aa distinct, 



and also in the Chrcaiiclers, who however, ungntarl; 
enongh, pUc« the bailding of both in the reign of 
Domildaa. (Caasiod. Chivn. voL ii. p 197, Uaocl ; 
Hieron. voL i. p. 443.) The baths of Titus had 
been ran up veiy eipeditionsly (" txlocia mnncia,' 
Mart ^lect S ; " thennls joita nelerittr eitractta,' 
Snel;. Tit. 7), and might ccnseqaently aoon aland in 
need of reatorations ; and it saems not improbable, 
as Becker snggesla (_Handb. p. 687), that Trejan, 
whilst he repwrd these, also built his own at tbe 
aide of them, befcra he had yat arrived at tbe impe- 
rial dignity. Casaiodoraa (L c.) expnealy mentions 
the year 90. Those actnally built by Tnjan mnat 
have been the smaller ones lying to the NE, of those 
of Titus, Knee Anastaains mentiona the chnrch of 
S. Martino de' Monti aa being built "juxla thermaa 
Trtyanaa" (Fit, SynanacAi, p. 88, Blancb.). His 
object in building them may have bean to separate 

'hitherto bathed promiscuously: and thas the CalaL 
Imp, Tieen. notes, imdar Trejan : " Hoc ImpemL 
mnhens in Termis Tn^janis UverunL" 

The emperor Commodns, or rather his freedmsfi 
Cleander in his name, ia related to have built 
Bome baths (Lampr. Cotnm, 17; Herod. L 12)i 
and we find the Tberuab Cdhhodiamae set 
down in the lat Region in the Notitia ; whibt, by 
the Anonymoas of Einsiedlon, on the contnuy, they 

Rotunda. Their history is altogether obscaie and 
impeneCrahle^ The Theruab Sevebianae an 
alfio recorded in the NotiXia in the Ist Region in 
conncctioa with the Coinmodianae. They are men- 
tioned by Lampridias (Sever, 19); bnt no traces of 

The Thbkmab AtnvmiiAiiAE or CABAOALidtB 

present the roost perfact remams of any i^ tha 
Roman hatha, and from their vaslneSB CHonot fiul 
to strike the spectator with astonishment The 
large hall was regarded in antiquity as inimitable. 
(Spart Camo. 9, Serer.ai.) Thej were dedicnted 
by Caiacalla ; but Elagabalns comrnancsd the ontar 
porticoes, which were finished lyAleiandai Sevenu. 
(Lampr. HeL 17, Alex. 25.) They ara Mtmated 
under the chnrch of & fiaffrnin, on the right of ths 
Vu Apfoff. 

B°t the laigcst of all the baths at Rome were the 
Tberhae Uiocletiahae. Unfbrtnnately they ara 
in such a ruined stats that their p!an cannot ba 
traced so perfectly as that of tbe baths of Cara- 
calla, though enough remaina to mdicate their 
extent. They are situated o 
ojjjei- of Scrvina. between the ancient foila tJollina 
and Porta Viminalis. Vopiscns mentions them in 
connection with the Bibliotheca Ulpia, which tiiey 
contained (Prob. 2). These were followed by tha 



e inside of the 
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ThbbmAS CoHaTAHniiiAHAR, the last «rsct«d xt 
Boms. Thej are mentioned hy Aureliaa Victor nt 
«n "opOB CAeteHe huid multo diBpu^ (^Caa^ 40* 
27), In the time of Du Pfi»c, Ibem were still 
soma resligea of them on the Quirinal, on the sits 
of the present Palazzo Roapiglwri ; but Ihef hare 
now entirely disappeiired. At one time Che coloeaal 
GRnna on Monte Canalh stood near iLese balhs, 
till Siitna V. cauaed tbem to be pUcsd bdbre tbo 
Quirinal palace. Tradition connects them with tlie 
Eqai Tiridatit Jiegu Ameni ' " 



itNoti 



in nbict 



le Ibcj 



t 'sidea the baths be 



le of Noro. On the otbi 
the works of Fbidi&a and 
M meuu of deciding this 



laled, the NotiHa and 
t'wwjuni mentian, in the 13tb Re^on, bat nnder 
■nniiUted fbnna, certain Tusbiue Sukahae et 
DsciASAB, to which we hare alraad; alluded in the 
Sth Section. Thej do not, howcTOT, >eem to hare 
beonofmncb importance, and tb«r bialory ia nn- 

XVII. Thb BRmoEB. 

Booio possessed eight or nine bridges; bat the 
accounts of tbem are so very imperfect that there 
are not above two or three the faistoi; of nhich can 
be eatif&ctorily asceitained. The Pons Scbu- 
ciua, the oldest and one of the moet freqnentlj men- 
tioned of all the Roman bridges, ia predsel; that 
whose site is moet doutitfu]. It was built of wood, 

the city. (Liv. j. 33; Dionys. iii. 45.) It was 
considered of such religions importance that it was 
under the special care of the poDlifices (VaiT. L. L. 
1. § 83), and was repaired from time to Ume, e>en 
down to the reign of Antoninni Piui. (Capitol. 
.4f>t. P. 8.) Kb; that it must hare existed in the 

being menlioned in the Notitiaj but also from the 



' brance of ita sacred cbaiBCter. (Z)eacr. Contt. Reg. 
liT.) Yet the greatOit diSerence of opinion prevails 
with r^ard to its eitnation; and as this question 
also InTolTea inotlKr reapecting the site of the 
FiRiB Aemtuus, we shall examine them both to- 



BOMA. 

We shall liret csoslder the drcumslanoes under 
which the Subliciaii bridge was bnilt; tuid then in. 
qnire into the paasagea in andent anthore regarding 
it. Whether Ancns Mareius likewiss built walla on 
the right bank of the Tiber when he built the 
bridge is, as we have befora obeerred, wry pro- 
blematical, seeing that in his time there wen none 
on the kjl bank, and ther«fore there could have been 
no impediment to bis choosing whatever ^ta lie 
pleased for his bridge, due regard b^ng paid to the 
nature of the ground. But, as before the time of 
Tarqninins Piiscns, the district abont the Forum 
Bcarinm and circua was little better than a swamp, 
it does not seem probable that such a epot sbould 
have been selected as the approach Co a bridge. The 
gronnd bejcod the sabseqaent Porta Trigemina lies 
higher and drier, and would consequently have af- 
forded a more eligible site. Then comes tl.o question 
whether, when Servius Tnllins built hie walls he 
included the Sublician bridge within tbem, or con- 
raid be left outside of the gate. As 



a of walls is 



3 defend a 



dent that tlie latter course would be the safer one; 
for had the bridge afibrded a passage to a spot 
within the walls, an enemj, after forcing it, would 
have found himself in tlie heart of the ritj. And 
if we examine the passages in ancient autliors relat- 
ing la the subject we ehall find that thej greatly 
prepcnderala m favour of this arrangement. Poly- 
bius expressly says that the bridge was it/>4 t^i 
wi\fii<; be/ore or ouliide of the city (vi. 66). 
Becker, indeed (p. 697), would rob wpi of its oanal 
meaning here, and contends that the expresuon 



this assertion i 

Sight of Cains 

Valerius Maiim 
facilius evaderet, 
Porta TrigetniuB 



\tmj ; but he Goes not support 
vith any examples, nor would it 
inpport it. The narratives of Che 
Giscchns likewise prove that the 
e been outside of the town. Thus 
us: " Pompouins, quo is (Gracchns) 



iquamdin acarrima pugna inhi- 
uuii — i.aeLunus autem in ponte Sublicio constiiJt, 
et eum, donee Gracchus trauMret, ardore spritus sni 
sepsit " (iv. 7. § 2). In like manner the account of 
Aurelius Victor (Tir. IB. c 65} plainly shows that 
Gracchus must bare passed the gate before he 
arrived at the bridge. There is nothing in Livy's 
narrative of the defence o( the bridge I7 Huratius 
Codes to determine the question either one nay or 



the other. An inference 
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might perhaps be drawn 
irom a passage m seneca, compared with another in 
Phiutns, iu faiour of the bridge b«ng outade of the 
Porta T^igemina: " In Subliciuoi FonCeni me trans- 
fer et inter egentes me abige: non jdeo tamen me 

mannm ad etipem porrigunt." (Sen. de V, Beat 35.) 
As the Pons Subliciua is here shown to have been 
the haunt of beggars, so PUntus intimatea that tbeir 



" Ire ei 



3 beyond the P. Trigemiiia (Capl. i. 



n licet," 



When the Tiber ia low the piks of a bridge are still 
visible that existed just outside of the Porta Trige- 
mina, near the Porto dt Ripa Grande (Canina. 
Indicax. p. S57) ; and the Italian topographers, as 
well aa Buusen, hare aasiuned tbem lo be the re- 
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muns of the SubUdan bridge; vbiUt Becker, in his 
I>e Murii, beld Iham to belong to tba Poos Asini- 
liu. That writer in the tnitiae aUnded to (p. 
78, Ml].) made three assertimi respecting (he Ae- 
miliin bridge; (t) Thnt it was not the aame u the 
Sabliciso; (a) tbst it etood where the Ssblician is 
coniRioDlr placed, !, e. juat below the Porta Trige- 
minal (3) that it was diaUnct from tbe Pim« U- 
pdeTis, DT Lepidi. But in his Ban^yuch, published 
onl; in the fallowing fear, he rejeclai all theae 
aasertiona except the Int. 

According to the meet probable view of this 
intricate and mnch diapnled question M itliicb ffe 
can arriire, the matter appears to ne to have etood 
BB follows: the Pons Snhlicina was onteide of the 
Porta Trigemina, at the pli 



Then 



isforar 






omclnsion have been stated at the begi 
discussion. Another bridge, of stone, also called 
Snbljdne, was erected eloss to it to serve tbe pnr- 
poHS of traffic ; but the wooden one was still pre- 
served as a Tetterable and sacred relic, and as in- 
dispensable in certun ancient rehgioas ceremonies, 
Ench as the precijatating from it the two dozen men 
of straw. Bat Ibe stone bridge had also another 
name, that ef Lapiiiaa, bf wa; of i£stinction from 
tbe wooden bridge. 

Becker is of apinion that the notion of Aelbicns, or 
Jnlius Orator, that Pons Lapideat was onl; a vulgar 
error for Pont Lepidi, is a '^ ialsae emditionis con- 
jectura," and we think so loo. We do not believe 
that the bridge ever bore the name of Lejndus. 
We maj see from the acconnt given of tbe inxiden 
Mdge by DionjeioB, that, though preserved in bis 
^me, It was useless for all practical pnrpoeea (iii. 45). 
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We maj be sure that the pootjflces wonld not baia 
taken upon tbemselvee the repurs of a bridge subject 
to the wear and tear of daily (laffic Ovid (/VuL 
r. GSS) adverts to its existence, and lo the sacred 
purposes to which it was applied : — 



The coexistence of tbe two bridges, the genuine 
vooden Sublician, and its stone aubstitule, is shown 
u the fullowing psssage of Plutarch : d& yip 
itfieriv, (UA' iwdpafai' i/yMSiu 'Pie)ialnjt T^I^■ 
niTiUuair TJis (a\lynt yitpipat . . . 'H !* Aifl(«| 
roAAdTt uirtfimr i(fipyiB&n }ui6yoii br' Attakloo 
'oputioinos. (JVtim. 9.) Still more deciuve is 
be testimony of Sertina ; " Cam per Snblicium 
tontem, hoc est ligneum, qui mode lapideos didtur, 
ransire conaretur (Porsena) " (,ad Aat. viii. 646). 
There mnst certainly have been a strong and pimc- 
ticable bridge at an earlf period at this place, for 
the heavy traffic occasioned by the neighboarho«! of 
the EmporiniD ; but when it was fret erected cannot 
be said. The words of Platarcb, fir' AliuXiav rani. 
tSarro!, an obscure, and perhaie corrupt; but at 
all evenCa we must not confound this notice with 
that in Livy respecting the building of the Pma 
Aemilius ; the piles of which were laid in the cen- 
sorship of M. Aemilius Lepidns and M. Fntving 

years alterwards, when P. Scipio Aliicanna and L. 
MummittS wore oensora (il. 51). There is no proof 
that the Ponle RoOo is the Pons Aemilius; but 
IT, in bis ttcood view, and Canina assume that 
I; and Uiis view is as probable as any other. 



There wen serenl bridgee at Bome before tbe 
Pons Aemilius was bnllt, since Livy (uiv. SI) 
mentions that too were carried away by the stream 
in B, c. 193; and these oonld hardly have been all, 
or he would undoubtedly have said so. The Insula 
Tiberina was, in veij early times, connected with 
each shore by two bridges, and hence obtained tbe 
name of Inteb Duos PomES. (Plat. Fopl. I 
Macrob. Sat. ii, 12.) That nearest the city (no 
jFVmte Qaattro CapC) was tie Pofa FAEraciua, 
named tmm its founder, w probably its reston 






resort of snicidea:*- 



Bsit sapientem pascete barbam 
icio non tristem ponte reverti." 
(Hor. 5. ii. 3. 36.) 



The bridge on the farther side of the island (now 
Potiie S. Barlohmmto') is commonly called Pons 
Caanus, and appears to bave bems (hat name in 
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the middle ages. In the uiBcription, howerer, which 
is still extant npon it, it is called Pons Gratianus, 
and its restoration by Yalentinian, Yalens, and Gra- 
tian is commemorated (Canina, Indie, p, 576; cf. 
Amm. Marc, zzvii. 3 ; Sjmm. Epist, v. 76, z. 45). 

Besides these bridges we find fonr others recorded 
in the soinmary of the NotUia, namely, the Aelins, 
Aurelins, Probi, and Milviits. The last of these lay 
two miles N. of Rome, at the point where the Fla- 
minian Way crossed the Tiber, and has been already 
described in this dictionary. [Pons Milvius.] The 
Pons Aelius (now Poute S. Angela) was built by 
Hadrian when he founded his mausoleum, to which 
it directly leads. (Spart. Hadr. 19.) In the time 
of the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, who has preserved 
the inscription, it was called Pons S. Petri. But 
before the time of Hadrian there was a bridge 
which connected the district of the Vatican with the 
city near the gardens of Caligula and Nero, remains 
of which still exist near S. Spirito. This is probably 
the bridge which is called in the Mirdb^ia ^ Pons 
Neconianus," and by the ancient topographers 
"Pons Vaticanus." The Pons Tbiumphaus 
has also been sometimes identified with this bridge; 
but Piranesi, who is followed by Bunsen, places the 
Pons Triumphalis above the Aelian bridge; and it 
is said that there are still remains of one of the piles 
near Tor di Nona, But in the time of Procopins 
these had disappeared, and tlie Pons Aelius formed 
the only communication between the city and the 
Vatican district. 

The Pons Aubelius was most probably the 
present Ponte SistOf leading to the Janiculum and 
the Porta Aurelia. It appears to have been called 
Pons Antoninus in the middle ages. What the 
Pons Phobi may have been it is impossible to say. 
Becker assigns the name to the bridge by the 
Poi-ta Trigemina, but merely because, having denied 
that to be the Sublicius, he has nowhere else to 
place it. Canina, on the contrary Qndic. p. 609), 
places it whero we have placed the Pons Aurelius. 

XVni. Aqueducts. 

In the time of Frontinns there were at Rome nine 
principal aqueducts, viz., the Appia, Anio Vetns, 
Mareia, Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina, Claudia, 
Anio Novus; and two subsidiary ones, the Augusta 
and Rivus Herculaneus. (^Aq. 4.) Between the 
time of Frontinus and that of Procojnus their num- 
ber had considerably increased, since the latter his- 
torian relates that the Goths destroyed 14 aque- 
ducts that were without the walls. (£. G, 1. 19.) 
The Not'Uia enumerates 19, viz. the Trajana, Annia, 
Attica, Mai'cia, Claudia, Herculea, Cerulea, Julia, 
Augustea, Appia, Alseatina, Ciminia, Aurelia, 
Damnata, Virgo, Tepula, Severiana, Antoniniana, 
Alexandrina. To enter into a complete history of 
all these would almost require a separate treatise; 
and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a state- 
ment of the more important particulars concerning 
them, referring those readers who are desirous of 
more information on the subject to the Dictionary 
of AntiquitieSj art. Aquabductus. 

The Aqua Appia was, as we have already re- 
lated, the first aqueduct conferred on Rome by the 
care of the censor Appius Claudius Csecus, after 
whom it was named. It commenced on the 
Via Praenestina, between the 7th and 8th mile- 
stone, and extended to the Salinae, near the Porta 
Trigemina. The whole of it was underground, with 
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the exception of sixty pasnu conducted on arches 
from the Porta Capena. Its water began to be dis- 
tributed at the imus Clivus Pnblicius, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Front. Aq. 5.) 

The Anio Vbtds was commenced by the censor 
M*. Curius Dentatns in B.C. 273, and completed by 
M. Fulvius Fkccus. (lb. 6 ; Aur. Vict Ftr. ///. 33.) 
It began above Tibur, and was 43 miles long; but 
only 221 passutj m less than a quarter of a mile, 
was above ground. It entered the city a little N. of 
Porta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Maboia, one of the noblest of 
the Roman aqueducts, was built by Q. Marcins 
Rex, in pursuance of a commission of the senate, 
B. c. 144. It began near the Via Valeria at a 
distance of 36 miles from Rome ; but its whole 
length was nearly 62 miles, of which 6935 pas- 
SUB were on arches. It was lofty enough to sup- 
ply the Mons Capitolinus. Augustus added another 
source to it, lying at the distance of nearly a mile, 
and this duct was called after him, Aqua TA.u- 
OU8TA, but was not reckoned as a separate aque- 
duct. (Frontin. Aq. 12 ; Piin. xxxi. 24 ; Strah. 
?. jw 240.) 

The Aqua Tepula was built by the censors 
Cn. Servilius Caepio and L. Cjusius Longinus, b. c. 
127. Its source was 2 miles to the right of the 
10th milestone on the Via Latina. 

The preceding aqueduct was united by Agrippa 
with the Aqua Julia, which began 2 miles farther 
down ; and they flowed together as far as the Pis- 
cina on the Via Latina. From this point th^ were 
conducted in separate channels in conjunction with the 
Aqua Marcia, so that the Aqua Julia was in the 
uppermost canal, the Marcia in the lowest, and the 
Tepula in the middle. (Front. Aq. 8, 9, 19.) Re- 
mains of these three aqueducts are still to be seen 
at the Porta S. Lorenzo and Porta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Viboo was also conducted to Rome 
by Agrippa m order to supply his baths. Accord- 
ing to Frontinus (Aq. 10) its name was derived 
from its source having been pointed out by a young 
maiden, but other explanations are given. (Plin. 
xxxi. 25; Cassiod. Var. vii. 6.) It commenced in 
a marshy district at the 8th milestone on the 
Via Collatina, and was conducted by a very cir- 
cuitous route, and mostly underground, to the Pincian 
hill; whence, as we have before mentioned, it was 
continued to the Campus Martins on arches which 
began nuder the gardens of Lucullus. It is the 
(oAj aqueduct on the left bank of the Tiber which 
is still in some degree serviceable, and supplies the 
Fontama Trevi. 

The Aqua Alsibtina belonged to the Transti- 
berine Region. It was constructed by Augustus, 
and had its source in the Lacus Alsietinus (now 
iMgo di Martignano)^ lying 6| miles to the right 
of the 14th milestone on the Via Claudia. Its 
water was bad, and only fit for watering gardens 
and such like purposes. (Front. 11.) 

The Aqua Claudia was begun by Caligula, and 
dedicated by Claudius, a. d 50. This and the 
Anio Novus were the most gigantic of all the Roman 
aqueducts. The Claudia was derived from two 
abundant sources, called Caerulus and Curtius, near 
the 38th milestone of the Via Sublacensis, and in 
its course was augmented by another spring, the 
Albudinus. Its water was particularly pure^ and 
the best after that of the Marcia. 

The Anio Novus began 4 miles lower down the 
Via Sublacensis than the preceding, and was the 
32 
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longest and most lofty of all the sqnedacts, being 
68,700 passus, or nearly 59 miles, long, and its 
arches were occasionally 109 feet high. (Front. 15.) 
This also was completed by the emperor Clandios, 
as appears from the inscription still extant upon its 
remains over the Porta Maggwre; where both 
enter the city on the same arch, the Anio Novas 
flowing over the Claudia. Hence it was condncted 
over the Oaelian hill on the Arcus Neroniaiti or 
Caeumontani, which tennipated, as we have 
already said, near the temple of Claudius. 

As Procopius mentions fourteen aqueducts, five 
new ones must have been added between the time of 
Frontinus and of that historian; but respecting only 
two have we any certain information. The first of 
these is probably the Aqua Trajana, which we 
find reconled upon coins of Trajan, and which is 
also mentioned in the Acta Martyr. S. Anton, The 
water was taken from the neighbourhood of the 
Lacus Sabatlnus {Lago cU Bracciano), and, being 
conducted to the height of the Janiculum, served to 
turn the mills under that hill. (Procop. B. G. L 19.) 
This duct still serves to convey the Acqua Paoloy 
which, however, has been spoilt by water taken from 
the lake. It was also called Cihinia. 

The Aqua Alexandrina was constructed by 
the emperor Alexander Severus for the use of his 
baths. (Lamprid. Akx. 25.) Originally it was the 
same as that now called Acqua Felice^ but con- 
ducted at a lower level. 

The Aqua Severiana is supposed to have been 
made by the emperor Septimius Severus for the use 
of his baths in the 1st Region; but there is no 
evidence to establish its execution. 

The Aqua Antoniniana was probably executed 
by Caracalla for the service of his great baths in the 
12th Region ; but this also is unsupported by any 
satisfactory proofs. (Cantna, Indie, p. 620.) The 
names and histoiy of a few other aqueducts which 
we sometimes find mentioned are too obscure to 
require notice here. 

It does not belong to this subject to notice the 
Roman Viae, an account of which will be found 
under that head. 

Sources and Literature of Roman Topo- 
graphy. 

With the exception of existing monuments, the 
chief and most authentic sources for the topography 
of Rome are the passages of ancient authors in which 
different locaUties are alluded to or described. In- 
scriptions also are a valuable source of information. By 
far the most important of these is the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, or copy of the record left by Augustus 
of his actions. To what is there said we need 
only add that the best and most useful edition of 
this document is that published at Berlin with the 
emendations of Franz, and a commentary by A. W. 
Zumpt (1845, 4to. pp. 120). Another valuable 
inscription, though not nearly so important as the 
one just mentioned, is that called the Basis Capi* 
tolina (Gruter, ccl.), containing the names of the 
Vici of 5 Regions (the 1st, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th), whose curatores and vicomagistri erected 
a monument to Hadrian. It will be found at 
the end of Becker's Handbuchj vol. i. We may 
also mention among sources of this description the 
fragments of Calendars which have been found in 
various places, and which are frequently useful by 
marking the sites of temples where certain sacrifices 
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were performed. For the most part the original 
marbles of these fragments have disappeared, and 
the inscriptions on them are consequently onlj ex- 
tant in MS. copies. One of the most ancient monu- 
ments of this kind is the Fasti Maffborum or 
Calendarium Maffeanum, bo called from its 
having been preserved in the Palazzo MaffeL With 
a few lacunae, it contains all the twelve months; but 
what little information that is to be found in it^ be- 
sides the principal festivals, relates chiefly to Au- 
gustus. The next in importance is the Fasti 
Praenestini, discovered at Praeneste (^Palestrina^ 
in 1774. Verrius Flaccus, the celebrated gram- 
marian, arranged and annotated it, caused it to be 
cut in marble, and erected it in the forum at Prae- 
neste. (Suet lU. Gramm. c 17.) Only four or 
five months lire extant, and those in an imperfect 
state. The Calendarium Amiterninum was 
discovered at Amitemum in 1703, and contains the 
months from May to December, but not entire. The 
calendar called Fasti Capranicorum, so named 
from its having formerly been preseiTed in the Po- 
lazzo Capranica, contains August and September 
complete. Other calendars of the same sort are the 
Antlathtum, Vekusinum, &c. Another lapidary 
docimient, but unfortunately in so imperfect a state 
that it often seiTes rather to puzzle than to instruct, 
is the Capitoiine Plan. This is a large plan of 
Rome cut upon marble tablets, and apparently of 
the age of Septimius Severus, though with subse- 
quent additi(Hi8. It was discoyered by the architect 
Giovanni Antonio Dosi, in the pontificate of Pius 
IV., under the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano; 
where, broken into many pieces, it was used as a 
covering of the walls. It came into the possession 
of Cardinal Farnese, but was put away in a lumber 
room and forgotten for more than a century. Being 
rediscovered, it was published in 1673, in 20 plates, 
by Giovanni Pietro Bellori, libraiian to Queen Chris- 
tina; and subsequently at the end of the 4th vo- 
lume of the Thesaurus of Graevius. The original 
fragments were carried to Naples with the other 
property of the Farnese family, and were subse- 
quently given by the king of Naples to Pope 
Benedict XIV. In 1742 Benedict presented them 
to the Capitoiine Museum at Rome, where they now 
appear on the wall of the staircase; but several of 
the pieces had been lost, for which copies, after the 
designs of Bellori and marked with a star, were 
substituted. On these fragments the plans of some 
ancient buildings may be made out, but it is very 
seldom that their topographical connection can be 
traced. 

Amongst the literary records relating to Roman 
topography, the first place must be assigned to the 
NoTiTiA. The full title of this work is: NotiHa 
IHgnUatum utriusqae Imperii, or in Partilms Ori- 
entis et Occidentis ; and it is a statistical view of 
the Roman empire, of which the description of Rome 
forms only a small portion or appendix. It cannot 
be later than the reign of Constantine, since no 
Christian church is mentioned in it, and indeed no 
building later than that emperor; nor, on the other 
hand, can it be earlier, since numerous buildings of 
the 3rd century, and even some of Constantino's, 
are named in it. The design of it seems to have 
been, to name the principal buildings or other objects 
which marked the boundaries of the different Re- 
gions; but we are not to assume that these objects 
are always named in the order in which they oc- 
curred, which b far from being the case. Thia 
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catalogne has come down to us in ▼uioos shapes. 
One of the simplest and most genuine seems to be 
that entitled Curiatum Urbis Romae Regionum 
XIII f. cwnBreviarUs tuis^ the MS. of which is in the 
Vatican. Some of the other MSS. of the NoHtia 
seem to have been interpolated. The spelling and 
grammar betraj a late and barbanios age; but it is 
impossible that the work can have been composed 
at the time when the MS. was written. 

Besides these there are two catalogues of the so- 
called REOioNARn, PuBuns VicTOK, and Sextus 
BuFus, which till a very recent period were regarded 
as genuine, and formed the chief basis of the works 
of the Italian topographers. Il is now, however, 
universallj allowed that they are compilations of a 
Teiy late date, and that even the names of the 
writers of them are forgeries. It would be too long 
to enter in this place into the reasons which have 
led to this conclusion; and those readers who are 
desirous of more information will find a full and 
clear statement of the matter in a paper of Mr. Bun- 
bury's in the Classical Museum (vol. iii. p. 373, 
aeq.). 

The only other authorities on Roman topography 
that can be caUed original are a few notices by 
travellers and othere in the middle ages. One of 
the principal of these is a collection of inscriptions, 
and of routes to the chief churches in Rome, dis- 
covered by Mabillon in the monastery of ^insiedlen, 
whence the author is commonly cited as the Ano- 
mrBicJS EiNsiEDi^ENSis. The work appears to 
belong to the age of Charlemagne, and is at all 
events older than the Leonine city, or the middle of 
the 9th century. It was published in the 4th vol. 
of Mabillon*s AnaJUcta; but since more correctly, 
according to the arrangement of Gustav Haenel, 
in the Arckiv Jur PhUologie und Padagogik^ 
vol. V. p. 115, seq. In the Routes the principal 
objects on the right and left are mentioned, though 
often lying at a considerable distance. 

The treatise called the Mibabiua Rouab, pre- 
fixed to the ChroMCon RomucUdi ScUemitcmi in a 
MS. preserved in the Vatican, and belonging ap- 
parently to the 12th century, seems to have been 
the first attempt at a regular description of ancient 
R<Hne. It was compiled from statistical notices, 
narratives in the Acta Marti/rum^ and popular 
legends. It appeturs, with variations, in the Liber 
Censttum of Gencius, and in many subsequent ma- 
nuscripts, and was printed as early as the 16th 
centuiy. It will be found in Mont&ucon, Biarktm 
Ital. p. 283, seq., and in Nibb/s Effemeridi Let- 
terarie, Rome, 1820, with notes. A work ascribed 
to MABTmus PoLONUs, belonging probably to the 
latter part of the 13th century, seems to have been 
chiefly founded on the MirainUa. Accounts of 
some of the gates of Rome will be found in Williak 
OF Malmesburt's work De Gestis Regum An- 
glorum (book iv.). 

The Florentine Poooio, who flourished in the 
15th century, paid great attention to Roman an- 
tiquities. His description of Rome, as it existed in 
his time, is a mere sketch, but elegant, scholar-like, 
and touching. It is contained in the first book of 
his work entitled De Varietate Foriunae Urbis 
Romae, and will be found in Salleugre, Nov. The- 
sour. Ant, Rom. voL i. p. 501. A separate edition 
of his work was also published in Paris, 1723. 
His predecessor, Petrarch, has given a few par- 
ticulars respecting the state of the city in his time ; 
but he treats the subject in an uncntical manner. 
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The traveller Ktriacus, called from his native 
town Anconitanus, who accompanied the emperor 
Sigismnnd, passed a few days in Rome during the 
time that Poggio was also there, which he spent in 
collecting inscriptions, and noting down some re- 
marks. His work, entitled Kyriaci Anconitani 
Itinerarium, was published at Florence in 1742. 

Such are the chief original sources of Roman 
topography. The literature of the subject b abund- 
antly copious, but our space will permit us to do 
little more than present the reader with a list of the 
principal works. The first regular treatise on the 
antiquities of Rome was that of Biondo Flavio (Blon- 
dus Flavins) (1388 — 1463), who was at once a 
man of business and a man of letters. His work 
entitled Roma Instauratay a gigantic step in Roman 
topography, was published by Froben at Basle, 
1513, foL An Italian translation by Lucio Fauno, 
but imperfect, appeared at Venice in 1548. Towards 
the end of ihe 15th century, Julius Pomponius 
Laetus founded the Roman Academy. Laetus was 
an enthu-siastic collector of inscriptions, but his fond- 
ness for them was such that he sometimes invented 
what he failed in discovering, and he is accused of 
having forged the inscription to the statue of Clau- 
dian found in the forum of Trajan. (Tiraboschi, 
Storia ddla Lett. voi. ii. lib. iv.) His book, De 
Romanae Urbis vetustaie, is uncritical, and of small 
value. Janus Parrhasius had a little previously 
publbhed the pseudo- Victor. To the same period 
belong the De Urbe Roma Collectanea of the bishop 
Fabricius Varranus, a compilation chiefly borrowed 
from Biondo, and published, like the work of Laetus, 
in the collection of Mazocchi, Rome, 1515, 4to. 
Bernardo Ruccellai, a friend of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
commenced a description of Rome, by way of com- 
mentary on the so-called Victor. It was never 
completed, and the MS.^ which is of considerable 
value, was first printed among the Florentine 
" Scriptores," in an Appendix to Muratori's collec- 
tion (vol. ii. p. 755). 

The next work that we need mention is the Anti- 
quitates Urbis Romae of Andreas Fulvius, Rome, 
1527, fol. Bresc. 1545, 8vo. This production is a 
great step in advance. Fulvius procured from 
Raphael a sketch of the 14 Regions, according to 
the restoration of them by himself, but it does not 
seem to have been preserved. In 1534 the Mila- 
nese knight Bartholomaeus Marlianus published his 
Urbis Romae Topographia, a work in many points 
still unsurpassed. An augmented and much im- 
prove edition was published in 1544; but that of 
1588 is a mere reprint of the first. It will also be 
found in the Thesaurus of Graevius, vol. iii. Mar- 
llano was the first to illustrate his work with plans 
and drawings, though they are not of a very supe- 
rior kind. Lucio Fauno's DeUe Antichidt delta 
Citta di Roma appeared at Venice in 1548. It con- 
tains a few facts which had been overlooked by his 
predecessore. The celebrated hermit Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius of Verona, published at Venice in 1558 his 
Comm^ntarium ReiptAlicae Romanae Librilll. The 
first book, entitled Antiquas Urbis Imago, which is 
the topographical part, is written with much learning 
and acuteness. It was intended merely as a preface 
to a complete description of Rome according to the 
Regions of Augustus, but the early death of Pan- 
vinius prevented the execution of this plan. His 
work is contained in the collection of Graevius, 
vol. iii. It was Panvinins who first published Sex- 
tos Rufus, and he also greatly augmented Publius 
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Victor. George Fabricios, of Chemnitz, author of 
Antiquiuaum Ltbri 11.^ Basle, 1550, accused Pan- 
vinios of stealing from him; bat if snch was the 
case, he greatly improved what he purloined. Jean 
Jacqaes Boissard, of Besan^on, published at Frank- 
fort in 1597 a Topographia Bomanae Urbia^ which 
is not of much value ; but the sketches in his col- 
lection of inscriptions have preserved the aspect of 
many things that have now disappeared. The next 
work of any note is the Roma Vettu et Recena of the 
Jesuit Alex. Donatus of Siena, in which particular 
attention was paid to the illustration of Soman 
topography by passages in ancient authors. It was 
published at Rome, 1638, 4to, and also in the The- 
saurus of Graevius, vol. iii. But this production 
was soon obscured by the more celebrated work of 
Faminiano Nardini, the Roma Awtka, which marks 
an epoch in Roman Topography, and long enjoyed a 
paramount authority. So late as the year 1818, 
Hobhouse characterised Nardini as "to this day 
the most serviceable conductor." {Higt» IlUutroHons 
of Ckilde Haroldf p. 54.) Yet, in many respects, 
bo was an incompetent guide. He knew no Greek ; 
he took the works of the pseudo-Regionaries for the 
foundation of his book; and it is even affirmed that, 
though he lived in Rome, he had never visited many 
of the* buildings which he describes. (Bunsen, Vor- 
rede zur BesckreUntngj p. zzzix.) His work was 
published at Rome, 1668, 4to; but the best edition 
of it is the 4th, edited by Nibby, Rome, 1818, 
4 vols. 8vo. There is a Latin translation of it in 
Graevius, vol. iv. In 1680, Raphael Fabretti, of 
Urbino, secretary to Cardinal Ottoboni, published a 
valuable work, J)e Aqaaeductibus^ which will also 
be found in the same volume of Graevius. 

Towards the end of the 1 7 th century two learned 
French Benedictines, Mabillon and Montfaucon, 
rendered much service to Roman topography. Ma- 
billon first published the Anonymus Einsiedlensis in 
his Analecta (vol. iv. p. 50, seq.). Montfaucon, 
who spent two years and a half in Rome (1698 — 
1700), inserted in his Diarium Italicum a descrip- 
tion of the city divided into twenty days. The 
20th chapter contains a copy of the Mirabilia, In 
1687 Olaus Borrichius published a topographical 
sketch of Rome, according to the Regions. It is in 
the 4th volume of Graevius. The work of the Mar- 
quis Ridolfino Vennti, entitled AccurtUa e tuccmta 
Descrieione Topoffix^Sca delle Antichitd di Roma 
(Roma, 1763, 2 vols. 4ta), is a book of more pre- 
tensions. Venuti took most of his work from Nar- 
dini and Piranesi, and the new matter that he added 
is generally erroneous. The 4th edition by Stefano 
Piale, Rome, 1824, is the best. Francesco Fico- 
roni's Vestigia e Raritii di Roma Antica (Roma, 
1744, 4to.) is not a very satisfactory performance. 
The most useful portions of it have been inserted in 
the Miscellanea of Fea (part L pp. 118 — 178). 
The work of our countryman Andrew Lumisden, 
Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its En- 
virons (London, 1797, 4to.) was, in its day, a book 
of some authority. Many valuable observations on 
Roman topography are scattered in the works of the 
learned Gaetano Marini, and especially in his AUi 
de' Fratelli Arvali ; but he treated the subject only 
incidentally. The same remark applies to Visconti. 
The Roma descritta ed Ulustrata (Roma, 1806, 
2 vol. 4to.), of the Abbate Guattani is the parent of 
most of the modem guide books. Antonio Nibby 
has published several useful works on Roman topo- 
graphy, which, if sometimes deficient in accurate 
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scholarship, display nevertheless considerable acute- 
ness and kiiowledge of the subject. His principal 
works are, Del Foro Romano^ deUa Via Saeray ^., 
Roma, 1819, 8vo. ; Le Mnra di Roma^ disegnate 
da Sir W. GeU, illustr. da A, Nibby, Roma, 1820; 
and his Roma Antica, published in 1838. Sir 
Wm. Gell's Topography of Rome and its VickUty 
(2nd Edit., revised and enlarged by Bunbury, Lon- 
don, 1846) contains some useful information. The 
Miscellanea Jihlogicaj critica ed antiquaria (Rome, 
1 790), and the Nuova Descrizione di Roma (Rome, 
1820, 3 vols. 8vo.), by Carlo Fea, are useful works. 
Hobhouse's Historical lUnstraUons ofChildeEaroldf 
with Dissertations on the Rums of Rome (London, 
2nd ed. 1818, dvo.) are chiefly valuable for their ac- 
count of the gradual destruction of the city. The 
works of two other Englishmen are now out of date 
viz. Edward Burton's Descr^tion of (he Antiqui- 
ties of Rome (Oxf. 1821 ; London, 1828, 2 vols. 
8vo.); and the Rev. Richard Burgess's Topograph 
and Antiquities of Rome (London, 1831, 2 vols. 
8vo.). Forsyth's Itafy is of little service for Rome. 
Saohse's Geschichte und Beschreibung der aUen Stadt 
Rom (Hanover, 1824^1828, 2 vols. 8vo.), though 
still in some respects a useful production, must now 
be regarded as superseded by more recent works. 

We are now arrived at the Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom, with which may be said to commence 
the modem epoch of Roman topography. This work 
was projected in 1817 by some German literati 
then residing at Rome, among whom were the 
present Chevalier Bunsen, and Ernst Platner, 
Ednard Gerhard and Wilhelm Rostell. They were 
joined by the celebrated historian B. G. Niebuhr, 
who undertook the superintendence of the ancient 
part; for the scheme of the book embraced a com- 
plete description of the modem city, with all its 
treasures of art, besides an account of ancient Rome. 
It is, however, of course only with the latter that 
we are here concerned, which was undertaken by 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, and subsequently L. Urlichs. 
Niebuhr's connection with the work was not of long 
duration, and only a few of the descriptions are 
from his hand, which form the most valuable 
portion of the book. The views of the German 
scholars threatened a complete revolution in Roman 
topography. They seemed to have come to Rome 
with the express design of overturning the paper 
city, as their ancestors many centuries before had 
subverted the stone one. In extent and accuracy of 
erudition they were far superior to their Italian 
antagonists ; but this advantage is often more than 
counterbalanced by that want of sober and critical 
good sense which so frequently mars the produc- 
tions of German scholars. They have succeeded in 
throwing doubt upon a great deal, but have esta- 
blished very little in its place. To Piale, and not 
to the Germans, belongs the merit of having re- 
established the true situation of the forum, which 
may be considered as the most important step in 
the modem topography of Rome. The German 
views respecting the Capitol, the oomitium, and 
several other important points, have found many 
followers; but to the writer of the present article 
they appear for the most part not to be proved ; and 
he has endeavoured in the preceding pages to give 
his reasons for that opinion. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the appearance 
of the Beschreibung ^d good service to the cause of 
Roman top<^raphy, by awakening a sharper and 
more extended spirit of inquiry. The firet volume 
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appeared at Stattnrd in 1829, the last in 1842. ipography, among which the following may be par. 



As a literary production — we are speaking of 
ooorse of the ancient parts— -it is of little senrice to 
the scholar. The descriptions are Terbose, and the 
ancient ones being intermingled with the modem 
have to be songht throngh a volnnunoos work. 
A still graver d^ect is the almost entire absence, 
especially in the earlier yolumes, of all citation of 
authorities. 

At this period in the history of Boman topography 
W. A. Becker, paid a short visit to Borne. 
Becker took up the subject of his researches as a 
point of national honour; and in his first tract, Be 
Romae Veteris Muris atque Portia (Leipzig, 1842), 
devoted two pages oPiho preface to an attack upon 
Canina, whom he suspected of the grave ofifianoe of a 
want of due reverence for German scholarship. But 
with an inborn pugnacity lus weapons were also turned 
against lus own countrymen. Amida little faint pnuse, 
the labours of Bnnsen and Urlichs were censured as 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. In the following year 
(1843) Becker published the first volume of his^oiMi- 
buch der Bomuchen AkerthumeTt containing a view 
of the topography of Bome. A review of his work 
by L. Preller, which appeared in the Neue «7is- 
nawcAe Allgemeine LUmtur-ZeUung^ though writ- 
ten with candour and moderation, seems to have 
stung Becker into fury. He answered it in a 
pamphlet entitled Die Bomische Topographie in 
JRom, eine Wamung (Leipsig, 1844), in which he 
accused Preller of having taken up the cudgels in 
favour of Canina, though that gentleman is a mode- 
rate adherent of the Gorman school of topographers. 
Kothing can exceed the arrogant tone of this pam- 
phlet, the very title of which is offSmsive. It was 
answered by UrUchs in his Edmiache Topographie 
tn Leipzig (Stuttgart, 1845), in which, though 
Becker well deserveid castigation, the author adopted 
too much of the virulent and personal tone of his 
adversary. The controversy was brought to a dose 
by a reply and rejoinder, both written with equal 
bitterness; but the dispute has served to throw 
light on some questions of Boman topography. In 
a purely literary point of view, Becker*s Band- 
luch must be allowed to be a very useful production. 
His views are arranged and stated with great clear- 
ness, and the constant dtation of authorities at the 
bottom of the page is very convenient to the stu- 
dent. The writer of this article feels himself bound 
to acknowledge that it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to have prepared it without the as- 
sistance of Becker's work. Nevertheless he is of 
opinion that many of Becker's views <» the most 
important points of Boman topography are entirely 
erroneous, and that they have gained acceptation 
only from the extraordinary confidence with which 
they are asserted and the display of learning by 
which they are supported. Amongst other Ger- 
man topographers we need only mentimi here L. 
Preller, who has done good service by some able 
papers and by his useful work on the Begions of 
Augustus (Die Regionen der Stadt Bom, Jena, 
1846, 8vo.). We may add that the English reader 
will fiod a succinct and able sketch of the views ai 
the Geiman school, and particularly of Becker, in a 
series of very valuable papers by Mr. Bunbury, pub- 
lished in the Classical Aftuetan (vols. iii. iv. and v.). 
We shall close this list with the names of two 
modem Italian topographers. Between the years 
1820 and 1835, Stefano Piale published some very 
useful dissertations on various points oS Boman to- 



ticularly mentioned: DeUe Porte settentrionali del 
Becinto di Serviof DeUe Porte orimtaliy deUe meri- 
dionaUf e di quelle del Monte AvenHno deUa stessa 
cinta f Delia grandexza di Roma cd tempo di 
Plinio; Del Foro Bomano; DeUe Mura Avreliane; 
e degU aniichi Arsenali detH Navaliay ^c. But at 
the head of the modem Italian school must be 
placed the Commendatore, Luigi Canina. Canina 
has a real enthusiasm for his subject, which, from 
his profession, he regards from an architectural 
rather than a philological point of view; and this, 
combined with the advantages of a residence at 
Bome, goes far to compensate the absence of the 
profonnder, but often unwieldy, eradition of the 
Gemians. The later editions of his works have 
been freed fimn 8(»ne of the errors which disfigured 
the early ones, and contain much useful in- 
formation, not unmixed sometimes with erroneous 
views; a defect, however, which in a greater or less 
degree must be the lot of all who approach the very 
extensive and very debatable subject of Boman topo- 
graphy. Canina's principal works are the Indtca- 
zUme topografica di Boma anticay 4th ed. Bome, 
1850, 8vo.; Del Foro Romano e sne Adjacenze, 
2nd ed. 1845 ; and espedally his magnificent work in 
four large folio volumes entitled GUEdifisi diRoma 
antioa, with views, plans, and restorations. 

It now only remains to notice some of the prin- 
dpal maps and other illustrations of Bome. The 
Florentine San Gallo, who flourished in the 15th 
oentuxy, drew several of the most remarkable monu- 
ments. The sketches and plans of Antonio Labacco, 
executed at the beginning of the 16th century, are 
valuable but scarce. We have already mentioned 
that Baphael designed, or thought of designing, a 
plan of the restored dty. This plan, if ever exe- 
cuted, is no longer in existence; but a description of 
it will be found in a letter addressed by Castiglione 
to Pope Leo X. (Published in the works of Cas- 
tiglicme, Padua, 1 733. There is a translation of it 
in the BeschreSnmg, voL i. p. 266, seq.) Serlioof 
Bologna, architect to Francis I., gave many plans 
and sketches of andent Boman buildings in the 3rd 
book of his work on architecture (Venice, 1544,fol.), 
to which, however, he added restorations, Lecnuurdo 
Buffiilini's great plan of Bome, as it was in 1551, 
was most important for Boman topography. It was 
drawn <» wood in 24 plates; but unfortunately all 
that now renudns of it is an imperfect copy in the 
Barberini palace. Pirro Ligorio and Bernaxdo Ga- 
mucci published several views in Bome about the 
middle of the 16th century. In 1570 appeared the 
great work of Palladio, Jjiri /F. delP Architetturcif 
^. (Venice, fol.), in the 4th book of which are 
several plans of andent temples; but the collection 
is not so rich as that of Serlio. Scamozzfa Discorsi 
sopra le Aniichitei di Roma (Venice, 1852, fol.) 
contains some good views, but the letter-press is in- 
significant In 1574 Fulvius Ursinus assisted the 
Parisian architect Du Pdrac in drawing up a plan of 
the restored dty, which was published in several 
sheets by Giacomo Lauro. It is erroneous, incom- 
plete, axid of little service. Of much more value are 
the views of andent monuments published by Dw 
P^rac in 1573, and republished by Lossi in 1773. 
In the time of Du P^rac several monuments were in 
existence which have now disappeared, as the forum 
of Nerva, the Septizonium, and the trophies of 
Marius. The sketches of Pietro Santi Bartoli, first 
published in 1741, are clever but full of mannerism. 
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ROMA. 

Antoine Desgodetz, sent to Borne by Colbert, pab- 
lished at Paris in 1 682 his work in folio, entitled Les 
E difces antiques de Rome mesures et dessin^s. The 
measarements are very correct, and the work indis- 
pensable to those who would thoroughly study 
Roman architecture. Nolli's great plan of Rome, 
the first that can be called an accurate one, appeared 
in 1748. In 1^84 Piranesi published his splendid 
work the AtUichiia Romane (Rome, 4 vols, fol.), con- 
taining the principal ruins. It was continued by 



his 



son, Francesco 



Piranesi. The work of Mich. 



ROMA. 

d*Overbeke,Le« rettea de rancienne Rome (k laHaye 
1673, 2 vols, large fol.), b also of great value. In 
1822 appeared the Antichit^ Romane of Luigi 
Rossini (Rome, 1822, hirge fol.). To the plans and 
restorations of Ganina in his Edifizi we have already 
alluded. His large map of Rome represents of 
course his peculiar views, but will be found useful 
and valuable. Further information on the literature 
of Roman topography will be found in an excellent 
preface to the Beschreibung by the Chevalier Bun- 
sen. 
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The numerals indicate the pageSj and the letters a and b the first and second columns respectively. 



Aequo PaolOf 82, a 
Ad Bu8ta Ganica,97, b. 
„ Capita Bobula, 86, b. 
„ Malum Panicnm, 113, b. 
„ Palmam, 73, a. 
Adonaea, 88, a. 
Aedes Bellonae, 1 1 S, a. 

„ Castoris, 65, b. 

„ Concordiae, 59, a. 

., Divi Jnlii, 58, a; 76, a. 

„ Ditis Patris, 98, b. 

„ Fortunae Eqoestriti, 1 1 6, b. 

„ Jutnraae, 117, b. 

„ Matris Denm, 85, b ; 98, b. 

„ Martis, 117, b. 

„ Mineirae, 81, b. 

„ Opis, 64 b. 

„ Penatium, 90, a. 

„ Romnli, 85, a. 

„ Vestae, 60, b. 

„ Victilianae, 100, b. 
Aedicula Ciypraria, 117, a. 
Aequimaelinm, tbe, 57, a. 
Aerariam, 64, b. 
Aesculapius, temple of, 122, b. 
Ager Gati, 114, b. 

„ Vaticanus, 3, a. 
Agger, tbe, 107, a. 
Aius Loqnens, or Locntius, tem- 
ple to, 66, b. 
Albula, 1, b. 
AlU Semita, 1 13, b. 
Altar of Evander, 92, a. 
Altar to Caesar, 76, a. 
Ampbitheatrum Castrense, 109. b. 
„ Flavium, 128, b. 

Anio, 1, b. 
„ NoTus, 132, b. 
„ Vetua, 132, b. 
Annius Verus, house of, 100, a. 
Antonine Column, 120, b. 
Antoninus and Faustina, temple 

of, 77, b. 
Antonius, house of, 86, b. 
ApoIIinare, 115, a. 
Apollinis Templum, 125, a. 
Apollo Coelispex, 97, b. 

„ Sandaliarius, 109, b. 

„ statue of, 52, a. 

„ temple of, 86, b; 113, a. 
Aqua Alexandrina, 133, a. 

„ Alsietina, 132, b. 

„ Antoniniana, 133, a. 

„ Appia, 132, a. 



Aqua Augusta, 132. b. 

„ Claudia, 132, b. 

„ Julia, 132, b. 

„ Marcia, 132, b. 

„ Blercurii, 100, a. 

„ Severiana, 133, a. 

„ Tepula,]32, b. 

„ Tri^ana, 133, a. 

„ Virgo, 132, b. 
Aqueducts, 132, a. 
Ara, 76, a. 
AraceUf 47, a. 
Ara Ditis Patris et Proeerpinae, 

117, a. 

„ Febris, 86, a. 

„ Fortunae Reducis, 120, a. 

„ Martis, 117, b. 

„ Pacis, 120, a. 

„ Vortnmni, 93, a. 
Arbor Sancta, 100, b. 
Arch, V. Arcus 
Area d^ ParUani, 81, b. 
Arcus Argentarius, 95, a. 

„ Aurelii, 122, a. 

„ Claudii, 122, a. 

„ Constantini, 91, a. 

„ Dolabellae, 99, b. 

„ Drusi, 102, 103 

„ Gallieni, 109, a. 

„ Manus Carneae, 78, b. 

„ Neroniani (nr Caelimontani, 
133, a. 

„ Severi, 78, a. 

„ Tiberii, 77, a, 

„ Titi, 129, a. 

„ Trajani, 129, a. 

„ Veri, 102, b 
Area Apollinis, 87, a. 

,y CapitoHna, 50, a. 

„ Concordiae, 62, b. 
Argei, 1 5, a. 
Argentariae, 65, a. 
Argiletum, 80, b. 
Armamentarium, 101, a. 
Armilustmm, or Armilustrinm, 

92, a. 
Arx, 43, b. 
Asylum, 11, a; 52, b. 
Atrium or Antrum Cyclopis, 
100, b. 
„ Libertatis, 80, a. 
„ Minerrae, 73, b. 
„ Regium, 61, a. 
„ Yestae, 58, a. 
Attius Nanus, statue of, 59,' a. 
Augustus, palace of, 87, a. 
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Augustus, temple of, 87, b. 

Aurea Domus, 88, a. 

Aorelian and Honorius, walls and 

gates of, 40, a. 
Aurelius, arch of, 122, a. 
Aventine, the, 92, a. 

B. 

BalbuB, theatre of, 127. a. 
Balneum Torqnati, 102, b. 
Balneum Daphnidis, 1 10, a. 
Basilica Aemilia, 69, b. 

„ Argentaria, 70, b. 

„ Constantini, 90, b. 

„ Fulvia, 69, a. 

„ Julia, 54, b; 75, a. 

„ Marcianes (Marcianae) 
121, a. 

„ Matidies (Matidiae), 
121, a. 

„ Opimia, 70, a. 

„ Paulli, 69, a. 

„ Sempronia, 69, b. 

„ Ulpia, 82, b. 
Bellona, temple of, 1 1 5, a. 
Bibliothecae Graeca et Latina, 86, 

b.; 87, a. 
Beneficence, temple of, 52, a. 
Bona Dea, temple of the, 93, a. 
Bridges, the, 130, a. 
Bridge of Caligula, 87, b. 

C. 

C. AquiliuB, palace of, 110, b. 
Cacus, cave of, 92, a; 99, a. 
CflBcilia Metella, mausoleum of, 

103, b. 
Caelian Hill, the, 99, a. 
CaelimoQtium, 1 7, a. 
Caesar, forum of, 81, a. 
„ statues of, 75, a. 
CaffareUij 46 b; 47, a. 
Caianum, 126, b. 
Caligula, bridge of, 87, b. 
CampagnOy 1, b. 
Campus Agrippae, 121, b. 

„ Bruttianus, 123, b. 

„ Esquilinus, 107, a. 

„ Flaminius, 1 14, b. 

„ Major, 117, a. 

„ Martialis, 100, a. 

„ Martins, 114, a. 

„ Minor, 117, a. 

„ Sceleratus, 113, a. 



Campus Tiberinns, 114, b. 

,, Viminalis Bub AggerOi 
108, a. 
Ganalis, 69, a. 
Capitoline bill, 45, a. 
Capitolium. 43, a. 
Caput Africae, 1 00, b. 
Career Mamertinus, 63, a. 
Carceres, 125, b. 
Carinae, 104, b. 
Casa Rumuli, 51, a; 84, b. 
Castor and Pollux, temple of, 65, 

b. 
Castor, temple of, 55, a. 
Castra, 121, b. 
Castra Lecticariorum, 124, a. 
„ Misenatium, 110, a. 

„ Peregrina, 100, a. 

„ Praetoria, 113, b. 
Catiline, house of. 86, b. 
Cavallns Constantini, 78, b. 
Centum Gradus, 54, a. 
Ceres, temple of, 98, b. 
Cermalus, v. Germalus 
Chalcidicum, 73, b. 
Chiavi tf Oro, 82. b. 
Cicero, house of, 86, b. 
Ciminia, 133, a. 
Circus Agonalis, 126, a 

„ Flaminius, 115, b; 126, a. 

„ Florae, 1 13, a. 

„ Hadriani, 126, b. 

„ Heliogabali, 126, b. 

., Mazimus, 125, a. 

„ Neronis, 126, b. 

„ Salastii, 113, a. 
Cispius, 104, a. 
Claudius Centumalns, house of, 

100, a. 
Claudius, triumphal arch of, 

122, a. 
Climate of Rome, 3, b, seq, 
Cllvus Argentarius, 70, b. 

„ Asyli, 47, a. 

„ Capitolinus, 49, a. 

„ Mamuri, lll,b. 

„ Publicius, 93, a. 

,1 Scauri, 99, b 

„ Urbius, 106. a. 

„ Victoriae, 85, b. 
Cloaca Maxima, 97, a. 
Codeta, 123, a. 
Collea, the, 110, b. 
Collis Hortorum or Hortulorum, 
2; 113, b. 

„ Mucialis, 112, a. 

„ Quirinates, 2; 14, a. 

„ Salutaris, 112. a. 

„ Vaticanus, 124, b. 

„ Viminalis, 2; 110, b 
Cohnna gardens, 112, b. 
Colonnaccef 82, a. 
Colosseum, 129 b. 
Columbaria, 103, b. 
Column of Antoninus Pius, 

121, a. 

,, of M. Aurelius, 120, b. 

„ of Phocas, 79, a. 

„ of Trajan, 83, a. 
Columna Bellica, 115, a. 
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Columna Cochlis, 121, a. 
„ Lactaria, 1 1 5, a. 
„ MaeniM, 67. a 
„ Rostrata, 67, b. 
Colyseus, 129, a. 
Comitium, 57, b. 
Concord, temples of, 47, b; 70, 

a ; 109, b. 
Concordiae et Pietatis, temple of, 

91, a. 
Constantino, arch of, 9 1 , a. 
Consus, 98, a. 
Corinthia, 116, b. 
Corso, 114, a 
Crypta Balbi, 116, b. 
Curia Calabra, 51, a. 

„ Hostilia, 61, a 

„ Julia, 71, b. 

„ Pompeii, 116, a. 

„ Pompiliana, 73, a. 

„ Saliorum, 86, a. 
Curiae veteres, 6, b; 86, a. 

D. 

Dea Cama, 99, a. 

„ Viriplaca, 86, a. 
Diaeta, 88. b. 
Diana, temple of, 92, b ; 108, b ; 

116, b. 
Diarium Italicum, 135, a. 
Diribitorium, the, 119, a. 
Dius Fidius, 1 12, a. 
Divus Claudius, temple of, 99, b. 
Dolabella, arch of, 99, b. 
Doliola, 97, a 
Domitian, statue of, 77, a. 
Domus Aurea, 88, a. 

„ Brutti Praesentis, 1 10, a. 

„ Cilonis, 104, a. 

„ Comificies, 104, a. 

„ Pinciana, 113, b. 

„ Philippi, 100, b. 

„ Tiberiana, 87, a. 

„ Transitoria, 87, b. 
Drusus, arch of, 102, b, seq. 
Duilian column, 67, b. 
Duodecim portne, 99, a. 

Egeria, valley of, 102, a. 

Elagabalus, gardens and circus 
of, 109, b. 

Elephas Herbarins, 114, b. 

Emporium, 94, a. 

Equus Constantini, 78, b. 

Esquiliae, 104, b. 

Esqailine, the, and its neighbour- 
hood, 104, a. 

Euripus, 125, b. 

Euiysaces, tomb of, 42, a. 

„ monument of, 109, b. 

Evander, altar of, 92, a. 

F. 

Fagatal, 16, b. 
Faunus, temple of, 122, b. 
Faustina, temple of, 54, b. 
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Febris, altar of, 108, b. 

Ferentina, 39, b. 

Ficus Ruminalis, 84, b. 

Fides, temple of, 51, a. 

Flacciana Area, 86, b. 

Flora, temple of, 99, a., 111. h. 

Fora, Imperial, the, 79, a. 

Fori, 125, a. 

Fornix, Fabius, 56, b., 70, b. 

„ Augusti, 76, b. 
Fors Fortuna, temple of, 96, a. 
Fortuna, altar of, 112. b. 
„ Mammosa, 103, b. 
„ Primegenia, temple of, 

112, b. 
„ Publica, temple of, 112, 

b. 
„ Bespiciens, temple of, 

86, a; 108, b. 
„ Seia, temple of, 108 b. 
„ templesof, 51, b; 96,a; 

112, b. 
„ Yirilis, temple of, 96, a. 
Forum, the, and its environs, 54, a. 
„ the, daring the Bepublic, 

65, b. 
„ the, under the Empire, 

71, a. 
„ the, under the kings, 60, b. 
„ Augusti, 81, a. 
„ Boarium, 95, a. 
„ Caesaris, 79, a. 
„ Esquilinum, 109, ». 
„ Juiium, 79, a. 
„ Nervae, or Transitorium, 

79, a. 
„ Olitorium, 114, b. 
„ Pacis, 79, a. 
„ Piscarium, 115, a. 
„ Piscatorium, 68, b. 
„ Pistorium, 94, b. 
„ Suarium, 122, a. 
„ Trajani, 82, a. 
„ Transitorium, or Nenrae, 

81, b. 
„ Yespasiani, 79, a. 

G. 

Gates of the Palatine City, 9, a. 
„ Servius Tullins, 30, seq. 
„ Aurelian and Honorius, 

40,. seq. 
„ false and doubtful, 39, a. 
Genius of the Roman People, 

statue of ibe, 78, b. 
Germalus, or Cermalus, 3, a; 

17, a; 84, b. 
Germanicus, arch of, 1, b. 
Ghetto, or Jew's quariery 123, a. 
Graecostasis, 66, b. 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodo^* 
sius, triumphal arch of, 121, b. 
Gymnasia, 129, a. 

H. 

Hadriannm, 121, a. 
Hecatostylon, 1 16, a. 
Heliogabalus, temple of, 88, b. 



Hercules Gostos, temple of, 1 1 5,a. 
,, Mosarum, 115, b. 
„ OlivMiae, 97, b. 
„ temple of, 95, b; 98, a. 



f» 



Victor, or Hercules 
Snllanos, 108, b. 
Hexedrae, 129, a. 
Honos and Virtus, temple of, 51, 

b; 101, a 
Horatia, tomb of, 103, a. 
Horrea Galbiana et Anciana, 94, a. 

„ piperataria, 90, b. 
Hortensius, bouse of, 86, b. 
Horti Agrippinae, 125, a. 

„ Asiatici, 114, a. 

„ Gaesaris, 12 ^, b. 

^ Domitiae, 124, b. 

,y Epaphroditiani, 108, a. 

„ Getae, 124, a. 

„ lAmiani, 108, a. 

„ Maecenatis, 107, a. 

„ Nenmis, 125, a. 

„ Pallantiani, 108, a. 

„ Pompeii, 116, b. 

„ Sallustiani, 113, a. 

„ Torquatiaui, 108, a. 

„ Valeriani, 112, b. 



Insula Argentaria, 70, b. 

„ Tiberina, 2; 122, b. 
Inter Duos Pontes, 122, b.; 131, 

a. 
Isis and Serapis, temple of, 1 10, a. 
Liis Patricia, 108, b. 
„ temple of, 120, a. 
Isium, or temple of Isis, 100, a. 



J. 

Jjini, 70, b. 
Janiculnm, 39, b. 
Janus Guriatins, altar to, 1 06, b. 
„ Geminus, temple of, 73, a. 
„ Quadrifrons, 81, b.; 95, a. 
„ temple of, 60, b.; 114, b. 
Juno Lucina, Lucus of, 108, b. 
„ Moneta, temple of, 52, a. 
„ Begina, temple of, 92, b.; 

116, b. 
„ Sororia, altar to, 106, b. 
„ Sospita, or Matnta, temple 
of, 114, b. 
Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, 
49, b. 
„ Gonservator, temple of, 52, 

a. 
„ Gustos, temple of, 52, a 
,, Dolichenus or Dolicenus, 

temple of, 94, a. 
„ Elicius, altar to, 92, a. 
„ Fagutalis, Lucus and Sa- 

cellum of, 108, b. 
„ Feretrius, temple of, 51, a. 
„ Inventor, altar of, 92, a. 
I, Juno and Minerva, temple 

of. lll,b. 
„ Pistor, temple of, 52, a. 
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Jupiter Propognator, temple of, 
86, a. 
„ Stator, temple of, 86, a. 
„ Stator and Juno^ temples 

of, 113, b. 
„ statue of, 52. a. 
„ temples of, 51, b.; 93, a; 

122, b. 
„ Tonaos, temple of, 52, a. 
„ Victor, temple of, 86, a. 
„ Viminalis, altar of, 110, b. 
Jnventas, temple of, 86, a.; 98, b. 

L. 

LacQs Gnrtius, 65, a. 

„ Orpbei, 110, a. 

„ Pastorinm or Pastoris, 110, 

a. 
„ Pramethei, 102, b. 

„ Servilius, 57, a. 
Lapis Manalis, 102, b. 
Lares Permarini, temple of the, 

117, b. 
Lateranif palace o/thtj 100, b. 
Latiaris, 112, a. 
Lanretum, 92, a. 
LanturnisB, 69, b. 
Liber and Libera, temple of, 98, b. 
Libertas, temple of, 93, a. 
Libitinensis, 89, a. 
LucuUus, gardens of, 114, a. 
Lucus and Aedes Gamenarium, 

102, a. 
Lucus Gomiscamm Divarum, 
123, a. 

„ Esquilinufl, 108, b. 

„ Furinae, 123, a. 

„ Mefitis, 108, b. 

„ Poetelius, 108, b. 

„ Veneris Libitinae, 108, b. 

„ Vestae, 89, a. 

„ Ludus Magnus, 110, a. 

„ Matutinus et Gallicus (or 
Dacicus), 101, a 
Luna, temple of, 93, a.; 98, a. 
Lupercal, 84, b. 

M, 

Macellum Livianum, 109, a. 

„ Magnum, 99, b. 
Maecenas, house of, 107, b. 
Maeniana, 65, a. 
Magna Ara Herculis, 95, b. 

„ Mater Idea, statue of, 
85, b. 
Mala Fortuna, altar of, 108, b. 
Mamnrius, statue of. 111, a. 
Mamurra, house of, 100, a. 
Mausoleum, 119, b. 

„ Hadrian!, 124, b. 
Marcellus, theatre of, 114, b.; 

127, b. 
Marius, trophies of, 109, a. 
Mars, temple of, 101, b.; 116, b. 
M. Aurelius, triumphal arch of, 

122, a. 
Mars Ultor, temple of, 52, a.; 

81, a. 
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Marsyas, statue of. 67, b. 
Mater Matnta, temple of, 96, a. ; 

97, a. 
Mazentins, circus of, 126, b. 
Mazimae Porticus, 121, b. 
Meta Sudans, 91, b. 
Mercury, temple of, 98, b. 
Mica Aorea, 101, a. 
Miliarium Aureum, 76, b. 
Minerva Gapta, temple of, 99, a. 
„ Ghalcidica, 73, b , 1 20, a. 
, Medica, 108, b. 
„ temples of, 73, b; 93, a; 
102, b. 
Mole of Hadrian, 124, b. 
Moneta, the, 110, a. 
Mons Aventlnus, 2; 11, a; 92, a. 

„ Gaelius, 2 ; 99, a. 

„ Gapitolinus, 2; 45, a. 

„ Esqnilinus, 2; 104, a. 

„ Janiculus, 2 ; 3, a. 

„ Palatinus, 2 

„ Pincius, 2; 113, b. 

„ Saturnius, 11, b. 

„ Tarpeius, 47, a. 

„ Vaticanus, 3, a. 
Mncia Prata, 123, a. 
Mucio or Mugio, 9, b. 
Murcia, Sacellum of, 98, a. 
Mutatorium Gaesaris, 102, b. 

N. 

Naenia, Sacellum of, 1 10, b. 
Naumachiae, 124, a. 
Navalia, 117, b. 
Nemus Gaesarum, 123, b. 
Neptune, temple of, 1 1 6, b ; 1 19, a 
Nero, statue of, 88, a. 
Nova Via, 8ft, b; 103, b. 
Njmpheum, Divi Alezandri, 109, 
a. 

0. 

Octavia Gnria, 115, b. 
Octavian, statue of, 7 5, a. 
Odeum, 120, b; 127, b. 
Oppius, 104, a. 
Ops, temple of, 51, b. 
Ovile, 118, a. 

P. 

Palatine and Velia, the, 84, a. 
Pains Gapreae, or Gaprae, 117, a. 
Palatium Neronis, 126, b. 
Pantheon, the, 1 1 8, h. 
Peace, temple of, 90, a. 
Pentapylum, the, 86, a. 
PeripteroH Pycnostylos, 76, a. 
Phocas, column of, 79, a. 
Piacularis, 39, b. 
Pietas, temple of, 114, b. 
Pila Horatiana, 62, a. 
PincianHill, 113, b. 
Piscina Publica, 102, b. 
Pomoerium, p. 6, seq, 
PorUeBoUo, 97, b; 131, b. 
Pods Aelius, 132, a. 
„ Aemilius, 130, a. 



Pons Antoninns, 132, a. 
„ Anrelias, 132, a. 
„ Cestias, 131. b. 
„ Fabricius, 131, a. 
„ Gratianus, 132, a. 
„ Lapideas, 131, a. 
„ Milvius, 132, a. 
„ Neronianos, 132, a. 
„ Probi, 132, a. 
„ Sablicias, 130, a. 
„ Trinmphalis, 132, a. 
„ Vaticanns, 132, a. 
Population of Rome, 28, seq. 
Porta Agonensis, 39, a. 
„ AppU, 42, b. 
„ Asinaria, 42, b. 
„ Aurelia, 40, b; 43, a. 
„ Caelimontana, 37, b. 
„ Gapona, 37, a. 
„ Garmentalis, 33, a. 
„ Catularia, 39, b. 
„ Glansa, 38, a. 
„ Glausa, or Porta Gliinsa, 

41, a. 
), Collatina, 39, b. 
„ GoUina, 31, b; 37, b. 
„ Decnmana, 41, a. 
„ Esqailina, 37, b. 
„ Flaminia, 40, b. 
„ Flamentana, 33, a. 
„ Fontinalis, 32, b. 
„ Jannalis, 10, b; 12, a. 
f, Latina, 42, b. 
„ Lavernalis, 37, a. 
,, Metia, 39, b. 
f, Metronis, 42, b. 
,, Minasia or Minatia, 37, a. 
,, Mogionis, 10, a. 
^ Naevia, 37, a. 
„ Navalis, 36, b. 
„ Nomentana, 4 1 , a. 
,, Ostiensis, 40, a ; 42, b. 
„ Pandana, 12, a. 
^ Pia, 41, a. 
„ Piacalaris, 10, b. 
„ Pinciana, 41, a. 
„ Portaensis, 43, a. 
„ Praenestina, 41, a. 
« QnerquetnUna, 37, b. 
., Quirinalis, 39, a. 
„ Banduscala, 37 , a. 
„ Batutnena, 32, a. 
„ Romanula, 10, a. 
„ Salaria, 41, a. 
„ Salataris, 31, b. 
„ Sanqualis, 31, b. 
„ Scelerata, 33, a. 
„ Septimania, 124, b. 
„ Stercoraria, 64, b. 
„ Tiburtina, 41, a. 
„ Trigemina, 36, b. 
„ Triumpbalis, 33, b. 
„ Vincinalis, 38, a. 
Portae Duodecim, 39, b. 
Porticos ad Natioiies, or XTV. 
Nationes, 119, b. 

„ Aemilia. 94, a. 

„ Argonautarutn, 1 1 9, a. 

„ Boni Eventns, 121, b. 

„ Catuli, 86, b. 



INDEX. 

Portions Glaadia, 110, a. 

„ Earopae, 121, b. 

„ Framentaria, 116, b. 

„ Jalia, 109, b. 

„ Liviae, 109, b. 

„ Meleagri, 119, b. 

„ Metelli, 115, b. 

„ Minuciae, two, 1 16, b. 

„ Octavia, 116, b. 

„ Octaviae, 115, b. 

„ Pliilippi, 115, b. 

„ Poke, 121, b. 

„ Pompeii, 1 1 6, a. 

„ Vetus, 116, b. 
Praecones, 70, b. 
Praetorian Gamp, 113, b. 
Prata Flaminia, 114, b. 

„ Quinctia, 3, a; 117, b; 
124, b. 
Principales, 41, a. 
Privata Adriani, 104, a. 

„ Trajani, 94, a. 
Pronaos, 77, b. 
Pudicitia Patricia, temple of, 

97, a. 
Palcra Rapes, 84, b. 
Palcmm Littos, 85, a. 
Pulvinar, 126, a. 
Palvinar Solis, 113, a. 
Pnteal Libonis, 70, a. 
„ Scribonianum, 70, a. 

Q. 

Qnirinal, the, 110, b. 
Qairinus, temple of, 11 1, a. 

B. 

Regia, 61, a. 

Regio Transtiberina, 123, a. 
Regions of Servins Tullins, 1 5, a. 
„ Augnstus 19, b. seq. 
Bemoria, 92, a. 

Roma and Venus, temple of, 91, a. 
Roma Qoadrata, 6, b; 9, a. 
Roman kings, statues of, 52, a. 
Rostra, 67, a ; 74, a. 

„ Julia, 76, b. 
Ruminalis Arbor, 59, a. 

& 

Sacellum Dianae, 99, a. 
„ Ditis, 64, b. 
„ Plebeiae, 112, b. 
„ Qairinalis, 111, a. 
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Salutis, 112, a. 
„ Streniae, 108, b. 
„ Yolapiae, 94, b. 
Sacra Via, 55, a. 
Sacrum Gluacinae, 69, a. 
Salus, temple of, 112, a. 
Salustricum or Salustium, 113, a. 
Saniarium, 101, a. 
Saturn, altar of, 60, b. 

„ temple of, 63, a. 
Saxum, 93, a. 
Scalae Gemoniae, 65, b. 
Scaurus, House of, 86, b. 
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Schola Qaaestorum et Gapla- 

torum or Gapulatorum, 1 10, a. 
Schola Xantha, 70, b. 
Scipios, tomb of the, 103, a. 
Semo Sancus, 112, a ; 122, b. 
Senacula, 102, b ; 115, a. 
Senaculum, 62, a. 
Septa Julia, 118, a. 
Septem Domus Parthorum, I03,b. 
Septem Tabemae, 68, a. 
Septimius Severus, arch of 78 ft, 
„ mausoleum of, 

103, b. 
Septimontium, 16, b. 
Septiz(Hiium, the, 88, a. 
Serapis, temple of, 1 12, b ; 1 20, a. 
Servins Tullius, walls and gates 

of, 30, b. 
Sessorium, 109, b. 
Sibyl, statues of the, 78, b. 
Silvanus, statue of, 64, b. 
Sol, temple of, 112, b. 
Solarium Augusti, 119, b. 
Spectacula, 125, a. 
Spes, temple of, 114, b. 

„ Vetus, temple of, 108, b. 
Spoliarium, 101, a. 
Stabula IV. Factionum, 116, b. 
Stadium, 120, b; 126, b. 
Statilius Taurus, amphitheatre of, 

127, b. 
Stercoraria, 39, a. 
Snbaranenses, 107, a. 
Subura, 106, b. 
Suggestum, 74, b. 
Sulla and Potopey, statuesof,75,a. 
Summanus, 98, b. 
Sun, temple of the, 98, a. 
Symmachns, house of, 100, b. 

T. 

Tabemac, 64, b. 
Tabularium, 52, b. 
Tarentum or Terentum, 117, a. 
Tellus, temple of, 105, a. 
Temple of Aesculapius, 122, b. 

), Antoninus, 121, a. 

)) Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, 77, b. 

,, Apollo, 86, b; 115, a; 
125, a. 

„ Augustus, 87, b. 

„ Bellona, 115, a. 

„ Beneficence, 52, a. 

n the Bona Dea, 93, a. 

yf Gastor, 55, a. 

„ Gastor and Pollux, 65, 
b; 116, b. 

), Geres, 98, b. 

}, Goncordia and Pietas, 
91, a. 

„ Goncord, 70, a; 109, b. 

„ Diana, 92, b; 108, b; 
116, b. 

„ Divus Glaudius, 99, b. 

„ Faunus, 122, b. 

„ Faustina, 54, b. 

„ Fides, 51, a. 

„ Flora, 99, a; 111, b. 



